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OFFA’S  DYKE  AND  WAT’S  DYKE. 

Although  these  two  great  earthen  works  are  known 
with  tolerable  accuracy  throughout  the  greatest  part  of 
their  course,  yet  portions  towards  their  terminations  are 
still  not  made  out.  Thus  the  exact  spot  where  Offa’s 
Dyke  touches  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  or  rather  the 
sea,  is  not  yet  found,  though  its  precise  ending  between 
the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  close  to  the  meeting  of  the  two 
rivers,  may  be  considered  as  ascertained.  Wat’s  Dyke 
may  be  followed  to  within  two  hundred  yards  or  three 
hundred  yards  of  its  northern  ending  at  Basingwerk,  but 
its  southern  ending  is  in  the  lower  grounds  of  Shropshire, 
and  it  cannot  be  traced  down  to  the  Severn  as  might  have 
been  expected. 

Until  lately  some  confusion  existed  in  the  minds  of 
antiquaries  concerning  the  two  dykes,  and  one  has  been 
confounded  with  the  other.  This  indeed  is  an  error  of 
early  date,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  extract  of  Higden’s 
Polychronicon  given  below. 

Higden  confounds  the  two  dykes  at  their  northern 
termination,  and  makes  Offa’s  Dyke  run  down  to  the 
Dee  at  Basingwerk,  whereas  it  is  Wat’s  Dyke  that  does 
this,  while  Offa’s  keeps  up  on  the  higher  lands  of  Flint¬ 
shire,  and  continues  its  course  towards  Prestatyn. 

In  fact,  until  the  careful  labours  of  the  Ordnance  SUr- 
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veyors  had  put  us  in  possession  of  a  trustworthy  map,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  come  to  any  very  satisfactory  decision 
upon  the  question  ;  whereas  the  task  is  now  comparatively 
easy ;  and  if  local  antiquaries  would  be  at  the  pains 
of  trying*  to  fill  up  the  lacunce  in  their  several  districts, 
we  might  have  the  whole  trace  of  each  dyke  completely 
finished.  Personal  examination  of  the  ground,  and  refe¬ 
rence  to  old  leases,  or  other  deeds,  would  probably  suffice 
for  this  purpose,  aided  by  the  memory  of  the  older 
inhabitants,  and  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood. 
And  while  the  course  of  each  dyke  is  being  finally 
examined  and  completed,  the  lines  of  British  and  Roman 
roads  traversing  them,  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
them,  might  also  be  inquired  into  and  laid  down. 

In  this  paper  nothing  more  is  attempted  than  to  give 
a  general  conspectus  of  what  is  known  upon  the  subject. 
The  full  settlement  of  details,  and  the  determining  of 
disputed  points,  are  left,  as  well  as  recommended,  to  the 
persevering  researches  of  local  observers. 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  Offa’s  Dyke  is  that  which 
is  found  in  Asser  Menevensis.  His  words  are  : — 

“  Fuit  in  Mercia  moderno  tempore  quidam  strenuus,  atque 
universis  circa  se  regibus  &  regionibus  finitimis  formidolosus  rex, 
nomine  Offa:  qui  vallum  magnum  inter  Britanniam  atque  Merciam 
de  mari  usque  ad  mare  facere  imperavit.” — Wise,  p.  10. 

Another  early  notice  is  the  following  : — 

“  Rex  autem  Brichtric  occidentalium  Saxonum  accepit  sibi  in 
conjugium  Eadburgam  quae  erat  filia  Regis  Merciorum  nomine 
Offa,  qui  vallum  magnum  inter  Britanniam  atque  Merciam,  id 
est  de  mari  usque  ad  mare  facere  imperavit.” — Simeon  Monachus 
Dunelmensis,  p.  118. 

The  expression,  “  de  mari  usque  ad  mare,”  is  of  import¬ 
ance,  because  it  is  exactly  borne  out  by  the  most  recent 
inquiries. 

Higden,  in  his  Polychronicon,  mentions  the  dyke  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

/ 

“  Flumen  Vaga  apud  Castrum  Strigulense  in  Austro  Walliam 
ab  Anglia  secuit.  Insuper  et  Rex  Offa  ad  perpetuam  Regnorum 
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Anglise  et  Walliae  distinctionem  habendam,  fecit  fossam  per- 
longam,  quse  ab  Austro  juxta  Bristolliam  sub  montibus  Walliae 
jugiter  se  extendit  in  Boream,  fluminaque  Sabrinae  et  Deae  in 
eorum  peene  primordiis  transcendit  .  .  .  usque  ad  ostium 
fluminis  Deae  ultra  Cestriam,  juxta  castrum  de  Flint  inter  collem 
Carbonum  et  monasterium  de  Basingwerk  se  protendit.”  .  .  . 

In  this  account,  two  distinct  works  are  confounded,  for 
it  is  not  Offa’s  Dyke  that  ends  near  Basingwerk,  but 
Wat’s  Dyke;  whereas  the  former  runs  along  the  high 
grounds  of  Flintshire  towards  Prestatyn,  on  the  sea-coast, 
a  few  miles  south-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Dee.  Since,  however,  it  may  be  inferred  from  this  very 
mistake  that  no  traces  of  Offa’s  Dyke  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  author  in  that  part  of  Flintshire  which  borders  on 
the  town  of  Flint ;  and,  since  it  is  precisely  in  this  very 
portion  of  the  county  that  we  are  unable  to  find  the  dyke 
at  the  present  day,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  dyke 
thereabouts  was  replaced  by  the  River  Alun,  from  near 
Caergwrle  to  above  Mold,  and  then  was  again  continued, 
bodily  and  visibly,  as  we  now  find  it,  where  the  river  had 
not  yet  entered  the  Saxon  territory.  The  dyke  is,  in  fact, 
replaced  by  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  in  other  portions  of 
its  course. 

The  expression,  “ juxta  Bristolliam ,”  is  to  be  noticed, 
because  it  may  mislead.  The  southern  termination  of  the 
dyke  is  on  the  Severn,  close  to  Beachley,  very  near  the 
old  passage  of  Aust,  and  is  opposite  to  Chepstow,  or  the 
Castrum  Strigulense,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  when 
the  remarks  of  that  careful  observer,  Dr.  Ormerod,  come 
to  be  quoted. 

Speed,  in  noticing  Offa’s  Dyke,  under  the  head  of 
Radnorshire,  expresses  himself  thus: — 

“  The  Clawdh  Offa  or  OfFa’s  ditch  .  .  .  which  was  a  bound 

set  to  separate  the  Welsh  from  the  English,  by  the  Mercian  King 
Offa,  and  by  Egbert,  the  Monarch,  a  law  made,  by  the  instigation 
of  his  wife,  that  it  should  bee  present  death  for  the  Welsh  to 
passe  over  the  same,  as  John  Bever,  the  Monke  of  Westminster, 
reporteth :  and  the  like  under  Harald,  as  John  of  Salisbury 
writeth ;  wherein  it  was  ordained  that  what  Welshman  soevei 
should  bee  found  with  any  weapon  on  this  side  of  that  limit,  which 
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was  Offa’s  Ditch,  should  have  his  right  hand  cut  off  by  the  King’s 
Officers.” 

The  deduction  from  this  passage  is,  that  the  dyke  was 
kept  up  as  a  bona  fide  boundary,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
last-mentioned  king;  though  the  fact  of  its  being  a  real 
and  positive  limit  to  either  country  was  never  virtually 
established. 

One  of  our  Welsh  historians  mentions  the  dyke  in  the 
following  terms: — 

“And  for  a  farther  security  against  the  endless  invasions  of  the 
Welch,  he  made  a  deep  ditch,  extending  from  one  sea  to  the 
other,  called  Clawdh  Offa,  or  Offa’s  dike ;  upon  which  account, 
the  royal  seat  of  the  Princes  of  Powys  was  translated  from 
Pengwern,  now  Shrewsbury,  to  Mathraval  in  Montgomeryshire.” 
—  Caradoc,  p.  20. 

The  concurrence  of  the  testimonies  quoted  above,  shows 
that  a  work  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Offa’s  Dyke  was 
actually  commenced,  if  not  finished,  in  the  time  of  that 
king  (a.d.  757-95,  or  754-94,  according  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle'),  and  not  at  an  earlier  period;  and  this  point  is 
the  more  worth  noting,  because  it  is  opposed  to  a  modern 
conjecture  that  the  dyke  is  anterior  to  the  period  of  the 
Roman  occupation.  It  is  further  probable  that  this  great 
earthen  boundary  should  have  been  constructed  by  Saxons, 
and  not  by  Britons,  because  it  coincides  in  the  main  with 
what  has  constituted  the  line  of  ethnological  and  linguistic 
separation  between  the  Cymry  and  the  Saxons. 

A  modern  writer,  in  noticing  the  dyke,  says : — 

“  Near  this  town  (Kingston)  we  crossed  Offa’s  Dyke,  a  great 
mud  wall,  said  to  be  built  formerly  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia : 
but  how  came  the  King  of  Mercia  to  build  this  wall  cross  all  the 
island  ?  there  must  have  been  other  kings  to  join  him ;  and  it 
seems  the  Welsh  were  plaguy  troublesome,  when  there  must  be 
a  wall  to  separate  them.  But  I  can  not  be  of  the  common 
opinion,  that  this  was  a  defence  against  the  Welsh;  for  how 
soon  would  they  demolish  a  mud  wall  if  they  were  such  terrible 
creatures  ?  If  they  were  a  parcel  of  poltroons,  as  some  modern 
wits  will  infer  from  this  silly  fortification,  what  occasion  was 
there  for  a  wall  at  all  against  such  worthless  animals  ?  Doth  it 
not  seem  more  likely,  that  upon  a  peace  between  the  English  & 
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British  princes,  this  ditch  was  cut  as  an  everlasting  boundary 
line  between  the  two  nations,  &  that  they  all  joined  in  it.” — Cam¬ 
brian  Register,  ii.  p.  498. 

Humphrey  Llwyd,  in  his  CommentariolumBritannicum , 
p.  42,  observes,  that  almost  all  the  places  on  the  Mercian 
side  of  the  dyke  have  their  names  ending  in  “  ton ”  or 
“  ham”  and  this  remark  has  been  acutely  pointed  out  by 
the  late  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick  as  no  bad  clue  for 
tracing  its  line  in  doubtful  places,  such  as  Herefordshire 
and  Monmouthshire. 

The  supposition  that  the  dyke  might  have  been  made 
anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Romans  originated,  we  believe, 
either  with  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Williams,  or  with  his 
late  brother,  by  whom  it  was  conceived  that  instances 
had  been  observed  of  Roman  roads  cutting  through  the 
dyke,  and  not  of  the  dyke  cutting  through  the  roads. 
Now  this  supposition,  on  account  of  the  authority  from 
which  it  proceeds,  is  worthy  of  careful  attention  and 
verification ;  hitherto,  however,  all  efforts  to  throw  light 
upon  it  have  proved  fruitless;  for  this  reason,  —  that  at 
the  very  points  where  the  intersections  of  lines  of  Roman 
road  would  take  place,  either  the  Roman  road  itself  has 
totally  disappeared,  or  else  it  occurs  in  marshy  grounds, 
where  the  dyke  is  replaced  by  a  river.  It  may,  however, 
be  useful  to  indicate  the  principal  spots  where  inter¬ 
sections  are  to  be  looked  for.  They  are  as  follow: — 

1.  Near  Caergwrle. 

2.  Near  Clawdd  Coch,  at  the  foot  of  Llanymynach  hill. 

3.  Near  Fordun,  or  Forden. 

4.  Near  Kenchester  (Magna). 

5.  Near  Chepstow. 

Other  spots  may  be  pointed  out ;  the  subject  is  well 
worthy  of  careful  attention;  and  it  will  depend  much 
upon  positive  excavation  if  ever  a  point  of  actual  inter¬ 
section  can  be  determined. 

The  line  of  Wat’s  Dyke  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of 
Offa’s;  it  may  be  traced  quite  independently  of,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  latter ;  it  is  not  altogether  so 
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continuous,  and  it  is  rather  more  defensive  or  military  in 
its  construction. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  whatsoever  character  of 
a  military  line  of  defence  either  of  these  dykes  possesses, 
the  precautions  of  defence,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
turned  towards  the  Welsh  side,  not  towards  the  Saxon. 
In  general,  the  dykes  have  no  military  character;  they 
are  mere  mounds  or  ridges  of  raised  earth,  with  a  ditch 
on  each  side ;  but  whenever  in  their  course  they  follow 
the  escarped  ridge  of  a  valley,  the  escarpment  is  towards 
the  west,  not  towards  the  east.  This  is  remarkably  the 
case  with  Wat’s  Dyke,  which,  near  Caergwrle,  and  again 
near  Chirk,  runs  along  escarped  edges,  or  rather  is  re¬ 
placed  by  them, — the  escarpment  being  against  the 
Cymro,  and  in  favour  of  the  Saxon. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  Offa’s  Dyke  approaches 
Tintern,  it  runs  along  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the 
valley  of  the  Wye, — not  along  the  western. 

This  circumstance  gives  additional  strength  to  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  Saxon  origin  of  each  of  these 
two  earth-works. 

The  dykes  are  not  constructed  of  stone,  but  mainly  of 
earth ;  in  fact  they  do  not  pass  through  districts  where 
loose  stones — such  as  the  debris  of  mountains — are  in 
any  great  abundance.  They  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
much  worn  away  in  the  greater  portion  of  their  course, 
by  weather  and  agricultural  operations;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  line  is  not  difficult  to  be  followed  among  the  hills, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  flat  lands  where  the  traces  become 
much,  or  sometimes  entirely,  obliterated. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  each  line  is  accompanied  by 
a  series  of  forts,  or  camps,  or  beacon  stations,  erected  on 
it,  and  which  it  links  together.  This  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  Isolated  camps  do  occur  on  either  side  of  the 
dykes;  but  those  that  stand  on  their  courses  are  very  few. 
The  most  notable  instance  is  that  of  Old  Oswestry,  that 
strong  work  standing  right  upon  Wat’s  Dyke,  and  being 
evidently  connected,— it  might  almost  be  said,  contem- 
poraneous,  with  it. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  construction  of  either  dyke  to 
show  which  is  the  earlier  of  the  two ;  but  the  probability 
is  that  Wat’s  Dyke  preceded  Offa’s,  for  the  following 
reasons: — 

1 .  Wat’s  Dyke  is  smaller;  shows  greater  signs  of  haste; 
and  is  more  defensive,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  than 
Offa’s. 

2.  The  tide  of  Saxon  invasion  advanced  in  North 
Wales  and  in  Flintshire  (Englefield)  rather  than  receded. 
If  Wat’s  Dyke  were  later  than  Offa’s  it  would  betoken  a 
driving  back  of  the  Saxon  in  that  district ;  whereas  the 
Saxon,  on  the  whole,  kept  his  ground,  and  advanced 
even  to  Rhuddlan, — at  least  up  to  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  that  Offa’s 
Dyke  should  not  be  found  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Clwydian  Hills ;  and  it  shows  that  the  Welsh  must  have 
fought  hard — and  successfully — to  retain  the  rich  vale  of 
Dyffryn  Clwyd,  when  the  Saxon  king  came  to  lay  down 
his  boundary  line. 

Offa’s  Dyke,  in  general,  does  not  follow  a  line  of 
military  strength ;  it  is  evidently  one  of  pacific  de¬ 
marcation,  and  very  probably  was  traced  out  on  the 
equitable  principle  of  the  uti  possidetis. 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  name  of  “Wat’s  Dyke,”  just  as 
there  is  no  tradition  of  its  formation  ;  it  was  as  Saxon  as 
the  other  in  its  intention  and  advantages ;  but  nothing  is 
known  as  to  the  cause  of  its  formation. 

offa’s  dyke. 

The  most  northerly  point,  at  which  the  remains  of  the 
dyke  or  embankment  are  visible,  is  just  outside  the  village 
of  Newmarket,  in  Flintshire,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  eastward  from  the  church.  As  has  been  once  be¬ 
fore  intimated,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  extended  to 
the  foot  of  the  limestone  rock  on  the  summit  of  which  is 
the  high  beacon  station  called  the  Cop,  or  Y  Gop ;  but  it 
is  equally  probable  that  it  was  carried  down  under  the 
same  range  of  hills  by  Pant  Terfyn  to  Castell  Diserth. 
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The  word  “  terfyn ,”  a  boundary,  occurs  again  on  the 
dyke;  and  whether  it  were  a  beacon-station,  or  a  castle, 
the  termination  of  the  work  would  be  appropriately  placed 
at  either  point.  We  know  that  Prestatyn,  north-west-by- 
north  from  the  Cop,  but  north-east-by- north  from  Castell 
Diserth,  was  considered  as  being  within  the  dyke, 

“ Prstatun  within  the  Dyke” — (Vide  Arch.  Ccimb.,  First 
Series,  i.  p,  338,  “  Petition  of  Robert  Banastre.”)  d  his, 
however,  hardly  warrants  us  in  the  inference  that  the  earth¬ 
work  was  carried  right  down  to  the  sea-coast;  it  most  pro¬ 
bably  ended  on  the  hills,  though  it  may  have  come  down 
through  the  village  of  Gwaunysgor,  to  where  the  village 
of  Prestatyn  now  stands,  about  half  a  mile  south-west  of 
the  remains  of  the  castle  trenches.  The  more  exact  de¬ 
termining  of  this  point  may  be  fitly  undertaken  by  the 
members  of  our  Association  who  are  resident  in  that  im¬ 
mediate  locality. 

The  dyke,  as  was  observed  in  No.  I.  of  the  “  List  of 
Early  Remains  in  Wales,5'"  (Arch.  Camb .,  Second  Series, 
v.,)  extends  in  a  south-east  direction  from  where  the  line 
of  Sarn  Hwlcin  crosses  it,  and  runs  along  under  the  line 
of  hill  west  of  Whitford.  Here  it  goes  by  the  side  of  the 
Holywell  road  for  two  miles;  and  shortly,  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  the  farm  called  Cildwrn,  near  the  old  turnpike 
gate,  turns  to  the  south,  and  has  a  small  tumulus  on  its 
course  near  Ffordd  las.  It  then  ascends  an  eminence 
towards  the  south-east,  and  there  is  capped  by  another 
tumulus.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  north¬ 
east  from  this,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Whitford, 
are  to  be  seen  two  large  tumuli,  and  some  smaller  works, 
called  indiscriminately  Gorsedd :  these  may  have  had 
some  connexion  with  the  dyke,  though  they  lie  out  of  its 
apparent  course. 

From  this  spot  all  the  way  to  Treuddyn  in  a  south¬ 
east  direction,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  no  trace  of  the 
dyke  appears  on  the  maps,  or  is  otherwise  stated  to  be 
known ;  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  that, 
throughout  so  large  a  portion  of  its  course,  some  marks 
or  other,  more  or  less  distinct,  should  not  be  met  with. 
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It  is  true  that  this  constitutes  the  most  cultivated  part  of 
Flintshire,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  no 
traces  of  it  having  been  placed  on  record  ;  it  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  sufficient  search  has  not  been  made.  It  may 
however  be  remarked,  that  the  more  likely  line  for  the 
dyke  to  have  followed  does  here  coincide  more  or  less 
closely  with  lines  of  parochial  and  turnpike  roads,  so  that 
it  is  not  impossible  hut  that  it  may  have  become  wholly, 
or  greatly,  obliterated  by  the  formation  of  these  roads. 
After  all,  however,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  Flint¬ 
shire  gentlemen  should  busy  themselves  in  tracing  out 
this  national  work  in  their  part  of  its  course ;  while  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  here  indicating  what  may 
probably  be  the  line  along  which  search  ought  to  be 
made. 

The  dyke  has  been  traced  to  a  point  below  the  hill  on 
which  the  Gorsedd  of  Whitford  is  situated  ;  and  it  occurs 
again  at  a  known  point  south-east  of  Treuddyn.  Bear¬ 
ing  this  in  mind,  it  may  be  considered  probable  that  the 
dyke  was  continued  on  or  below  the  ridge  of  Halkin, 
and  very  likely  passed  on  the  west  side,  near  Naid  y 
March,  where  some  ancient  traditionary  stones  remain,  by 
Moel  Crio,  towards  or  to  Moel  y  Gaer,  the  great  camp, 
one  mile  and  three  quarters  south  of  Halkin.  Thence  it 
may  have  come  by  Pant  y  terfyn,  to  the  east  of  Gwy- 
sanau,  to  Mold ;  and  thence  by  Tower  and  Nerquis,  or 
else  a  little  more  to  the  east,  through  Leeswood,  to  Pen  y 
street,  one  mile  and  a  half  south-east  of  Treuddyn  and  Yr 
Heol,  near  which  spot  it  is  again  found. 

The  dyke  becomes  visible  again  at  the  turnpike  gate 
near  the  entrance  of  Nant  y  Ffrith,  and  runs  south  behind 
Brymbo  Collieries,  a  road  being  coincident  with  its  course, 
to  a  farm  called  Llidiart.  It  soon  after  crosses  the  two 
roads,  old  and  new,  from  Wrexham  to  Minera,  and  then 
turns  a  little  easterly,  towards  Plas  Power ;  then  southerly 
again  it  is  very  visible  all  the  way  by  Cadwgan  farm  to 
Pentre  bychan,  and  continues  so  till  it  runs  in  upon  the 
road  from  Wrexham  to  Ruabon,  at  the  New  Inn,  and  a 
house  that  proclaims  its  own  situation,  Tan  y  clawdd. 
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Nearer  to  Wrexham,  two  names  of  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
Longuevilles,  “  Esclusham  above,”  and  “  Esclusham  be¬ 
low,”  mark  their  position  on  either  side  of  the  dyke ;  just 
as  “  Prestatyn  within,”  the  property  of  the  same  family, 
mentioned  above,  showed  a  doubtful  point  in  its  early 
direction.  The  dyke,  which  is  now  by  the  west  side  of 
this  road,  branches  off  south-west  through  the  grounds 
of  Gardden  Lodge,  where  it  is  overlooked  from  the  hill 
above  it  to  the  west,  by  the  circular  encampment  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  very  high  and  perfect  where  it  crosses 
the  two  roads  from  Ruabon  to  Llangollen  and  the  Cefn 
Ironworks. 

Here  mining,  quarrying,  and  building  operations  have 
obliterated  its  traces ;  but  it  is  soon  found  again  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Dee,  coming  up  from  the  river 
edge,  and  climbing  the  hill  by  the  farm  called  Cefn  y 
wern.  Just  to  the  westward  of  thi’s  point  is  a  house  called 
Croes  Street ;  but  whether  this  is  worthy  of  any  conside¬ 
ration  as  taken  in  connexion  with  the  dyke  itself,  we  do 
not  know. 

The  line  of  the  dyke  then  reaches  straight  south- west- 
by-south  towards  the  little  valley  below  the  west  side  of 
Chirk  Castle,  but  is  now  intersected  and  cut  off  by  a 
modern  piece  of  water  soon  after  crossing  a  parish  road. 
After  passing  by  the  castle,  it  traverses  the  valley  of  the 
Ceiriog,  near  Castle  Mill,  and  then  rises  over  the  hills 
towards  Castle  Springs  and  Tan  y  Mynydd,  forming  for 
about  three  miles  the  boundary  of  Salop  and  Denbigh¬ 
shire.  It  is  very  distinct  hereabouts,  especially  towards 
the  west  of  Selattyn  hill,  where  there  is  a  earn  on  its 
summit,  and  a  tumulus  west  of  the  dyke.  Here  it  keeps 
due  south,  and  a  maen-hir  occurs  on  the  east  or  English 
side  of  it,  near  Llwyn  y  pant.  It  goes  by  Carreg  y  big, 
and  keeps  high  upon  the  breast  of  the  hill,  passing  to  the 
westward  of  Oswestry  Race  Course,  and  so  on  to  Trefonen. 
Soon  after  this  its  trace  has  become  somewhat  obliterated, 
or  rather  it  may  be  considered  as  replaced  by  an  equiva¬ 
lent  escarpment  of  the  limestone  rock ;  it  goes  round  the 
hill  above  the  lime  kilns,  near  the  turnpike  on  the  Llany- 
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blodwell  road,  turning  east  for  half  a  mile,  but  then  it 
runs  up  the  western  ridge  of  the  hill  of  Llanymynach, 
continuing  all  along  it  till  it  turns  down  to  the  village  of 
this  name,  at  the  south  end  of  that  remarkable  eminence. 

The  dyke  now  comes  to  the  flat  land  on  the  course  of 
the  Vyrnwy,  and  crosses  it  about  one  mile  and  a  half  east 
of  the  Roman  camp  called  Clawdd  Coch.  It  then  be¬ 
comes  identified  with  the  turnpike  road  from  Oswestry  to 
Welshpool,  passing  through  Llandyssilio,  by  Street,  Rhos, 
and  Natlie,  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Severn. 

Here,  for  a  space  of  four  miles  and  a  half,  it  disappears; 
or  it  may  be  considered  to  have  been  replaced  by  the  river 
itself,  if  not  obliterated  ;  or  else  it  may  be  identical  with 
what  is  called  the  Tir  y  mynach  embankment  (connected 
with  the  abbey  of  Ystrad  Marchell,  which  stood  two  miles 
off)  ;  or,  on  a  fourth  supposition,  it  may  have  crossed  the 
river  opposite  Severn  Farm,  and  may  be  found  in  an 
embankment  running  up  by  Yew  Tree,  and  behind  an 
ancient  earthwork  in  the  flat  called  the  Moat,  near  Old 
Mills,  where  probably  there  once  was  a  ferry — perhaps  a 
Roman  one. 

The  next  positive  trace  of  the  dyke  occurs  at  Buttington, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  from  the  church,  and  thence  it 
may  be  traced  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Long 
Mountain,  to  Pentre,  and  Fron,  above  Leighton  Hall. 
Soon  after  this,  it  runs  parallel  to,  and  presently  traverses, 
an  ancient  line  of  road,  not  improbably  a  Roman  one, 
(or  is  traversed  by  it,)  half  a  mile  north-east-by-north  from 
where  the  roads  branch  oft'  to  Chirbury  and  Montgomery, 
from  Welshpool ;  and  the  dyke  then  runs  through  the 
arable  land,  a  good  deal  ploughed  down  and  defaced,  below 
the  strong  rocky  post  called  Moat,  in  the  parish  of  Forden. 
The  general  direction  of  the  line  is  here  south-west. 
Proceeding  onwards,  we  next  find  the  line  of  the  dyke 
visible  at  Fron  goch,  and  crossing  the  road  from  W orthin 
to  Montgomery,  near  Pound,  but  it  is  for  a  moment  lost 
as  it  traverses  the  marshy  ground  along  the  course  of  the 
Camlad, — a  most  uncertain  brook, — reappearing  on  the 
drier  ground  under  Roundhill,  and  then  stretching  away 
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south-by-east  very  visibly  till  it  reaches  Lymore  Park,  of 
which  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
counties  of  Salop  and  Montgomery.  It  passes  by  a  farm, 
expressively  called  Ditches,  and  has  two  low,  but  large, 
tumuli,  a  little  to  the  west  of  its  line,  at  Brompton. 
These  tumuli,  no  doubt,  mark  the  places  of  interment  of 
two  hostile  parties,  in  some  battle  fought  on  that  spot. 
The  dyke  keeps  trending  in  the  same  direction,  south¬ 
east-by-south,  to  the  west  of  Mellington  Wood  and 
Mellington  Hall,  as  far  as  Upper  Cwm. 

Here  its  course  becomes  somewhat  irregular,  curving 
out  towards  the  west,  by  Derwen;  and,  mounting  the 
hills,  it  runs  across  the  road,  and  the  boundary  between 
Salop  and  Montgomery,  where  it  enters  upon  a  wild  and 
difficult  country.  It  descends  from  the  county  boundary 
to  the  deep  valley  on  the  north  side  of  Edenhope  Hill ; 
then  mounts  that  wild  eminence,  and  crosses  the  highest 
portion  of  it,  running  a  little  to  the  east  of  south  as  far 
as  Mainstone.  The  name  of  this  remote  village,  com¬ 
pounded  of  two  equivalent  words, — the  Welsh  and  the 
English  signifying  the  same  thing,  a  stone, — points  to 
the  probability  of  some  remarkable  event,  either  a  battle 
or  a  treaty,  as  having  taken  place  there. 

The  dyke  now  curves  gently  to  the  westward,  as  it 
again  breasts  the  hills,  passing  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Knuck,  where  a  small  irregular  camp  occurs,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  west  of  the  line;  and  it  then  suddenly  descends 
to  the  valleys,  and  follows  their  sinuous  course  for  three 
miles,  until  it  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Clun,  near  Bryn 
Draenog.  A  small  square  camp  lies  on  the  hill  above  a 
village  called  Newcastle,  half  a  mile  west. 

By  Lower  Spoad  the  dyke  again  mounts  from  the 
Clun,  and  enters  on  the  wild  moorland  country  that 
stretches  westward  of  the  towns  of  Clun  and  Knighton. 
It  passes  between  Weston  Hill  on  the  east,  and  Spoad 
Hill  on  the  west,  trending  to  the  south-by-west ;  then 
over  some  very  high  ground  it  turns  south-east,  leaves 
an  intrenched  camp  at  Llan  du  on  the  east,  and  descends 
towards  a  farm  called  Garbet  Hall.  Here  it  ascends 
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again  by  Brynwrgan,  and  follows  the  irregular  edge  of 
the  escarpment  of  the  hill,  along  the  side  of  the  Penpwntan 
Hill,  to  the  edge  of  Kinsley  Wood,  where  it  suddenly 
drops  down, — and  is  much  broken  up  in  its  course  by 
water,— to  the  valley  of  the  Teme,  or  Teame.  The 
famous  camp  of  Caer  Caradoc,  visited  by  the  Cambrian 
Archteological  Association,  in  1852,  lies  three  miles  north¬ 
east  from  Knighton,  and  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  dyke. 

At  Knighton  the  dyke  runs  through  the  town,  and 
gives  its  Welsh  name,  Tref  ar  y  clawdd,  to  the  place, 
passing  a  little  westward  of  the  church,  through  some 
fields  and  gardens;  and,  mounting  the  hill  above  Frith 
and  Upper  Woodhouse,  it  intersects  the  Presteign  road 
at  Tile  House.  Through  all  this  part  of  the  country  its 
course  is  wonderfully  clear,  and  in  some  extensive  portions 
it  has  been  fenced  in  and  planted.  The  line,  which  at 
the  point  last  named  trended  south,  now  makes  a  long 
curve  of  three  miles  to  the  east,  coming  back  to  the 
south-west  point  of  Furrow  Hill,  when  it  sinks  into  the 
valley  of  the  Lug,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north-west 
from  Discoyd,  or  Discoed. 

Here  the  line  runs  south-south-west  up  the  hills  towards 
Castle  Ring,  a  circular  camp ;  but,  before  reaching  it, 
suddenly  turns  to  the  south-east,  and  curves  back  again 
round  Evenjob  Hill,  by  Burva,  till  it  comes  into  the 
meadow  land  along  Hindwell  Brook,  between  Lower 
Harpton  and  Knill.  The  dyke  now  becomes  exceedingly 
tortuous  in  its  course,  following  the  curvatures  of  the 
hills,  and  runs  dues  east  above  Holywell  to  Eyewood, 
one  mile  west  of  Titley;  then  turns  south  again,  and  for 
a  space  becomes  obliterated  in  consequence  of  cultivation. 
It  reappears  at  Flinsham,  on  the  Kington  road  from 
Titley,  and  crosses  the  hill  above  Parkstile;  passes  through 
Park,  and  stretches  away  south-east  by  Jacob’s  Castle  to 
Holmes  Marsh. 

Here  it  has  fairly  left  the  hilly  country,  and  entered  on 
the  rich  Herefordshire  lowlands.  Its  course  for  six  or 
seven  miles  has  been  obliterated  through  the  effects  of 
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long  cultivation  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is 
nearly  coincident  with  the  road  from  Kington  to  Here¬ 
ford,  by  Lynhales  and  Sarnsfield.  The  name  of  this 
latter  place  may  almost  be  accepted  as  marking  a  point 
with  some  precision.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the 
dyke  may,  just  as  probably,  have  turned  rather  more 
towards  the  east,  and  have  passed  by  Hall  Moat  and 
Hell  Moat  (two  tumuli)  to  Weobley  (where  a  large  oval 
earth-work  remains  on  the  south  side  of  the  town), 
because,  though  the  trace  is  not  very  positive,  yet  there 
are  indications  of  an  ancient  line  of  road  and  demarcation 
ascending  from  that  town  through  Garnstone  Park,  up  to 
the  brow  of  Burton  Hill,  above  it.  It  seems  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  the  dyke,  if  it  reached  the  foot  of  this  hill 
to  the  northwards,  may  have  followed  the  western  slope 
of  it  by  Shoal’s  Bank,  and  so  beneath  Ladylift  Clump  to 
Claypits,  where  the  first  positive  traces  of  it  are  again  to 
be  found.  Nothing  but  close  and  acpurate  search,  carried 
on  by  residents  in  this  highly  cultivated  district,  can 
throw  light  upon  this  uncertain  portion  of  its  course. 

At  Claypits,  however,  the  dyke  appears,  and  curves  a 
little  to  the  east  of  south,  through  Upperton  Farm,  across 
the  turnpike  road,  and  runs  straight  to  the  hill  at  Mansel 
Gamage.  Here  it  keeps  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  passes 
half  a  mile  east  of  Garnons  House,  and  comes  down  to 
the  Hereford  road  and  the  north  bank  of  the  Wye,  at  a 
ferry  half  a  mile  west  of  Bridge  Sollers,  and  two  miles 
west  of  Keuchester,  the  Roman  station  Magna  (?)  or 
Ariconium  (?) 

The  dyke  has  now  reached  the  Wye,  after  commencing 
a  little  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  and  its  traces  are 
lost  until  it  reappears  many  miles  to  the  southward  on 
the  English  side  of  that  river,  about  one  mile  west  of 
English  Bicknor.  The  late  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick 
published  a  paper  in  the  Cambrian  Quarterly ,  and  again 
in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  (ciii.  part  1,  504),  in  which, 
with  great  ingenuity,  he  endeavoured  to  mark  out  a 
probable  line  for  the  dyke  across  this  portion  of  Hereford  - 
shire.  He  thought  it  likely  that  it  might  have  crossed  the 
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Wye  at  Bridge  Sollers,  and  then  have  stretched  away  in 
a  south-east  direction  between  Dewchurch  and  Aconbury 
towards  Henlland,  or  Henllan,  and  so  by  Pencraig,  on 
tlie  Welsh  bank  of  the  Wye,  to  the  grounds  of  Goderich 
Court,  and  then  crossing  the  river  near  English  Bicknor. 
But  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  theory  of  Welsh  and 
English  names,  alluded  to  by  Llwyd,  to  serve  Sir  Samuel 
as  his  guide  through  this  district,  and  no  traces  of  the 
dyke  itself  are  marked  in  any  of  the  surveys.  That 
learned  antiquary  felt  that  though  the  Wye  very  probably 
replaced  the  dyke  in  this  spot,  yet  it  was  most  improbable 
that  the  Welsh  border  would  be  allowed  to  come  up  to 
the  gates  of  Hereford,  and  that,  therefore,  the  dyke  must 
have  cut  across  the  more  level  country,  until  it  reached 
the  hills  north-east  of  Monmouth.  This  portion  of  the 
course  of  the  dyke  must,  therefore,  still  be  considered  as 
open  to  discussion ;  and  it  is  an  important  part,  because 
Roman  roads  occur  in  the  district,  and  the  intersections 
might  have  been  observed. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  dyke  did  not  follow,  or  was 
not  replaced  by,  the  Wye  from  English  Bicknor  to  its 
mouth,  but  that  it  passed  through  Coleford,  where  traces 
of  it  are  stated  to  have  been  formerly  visible. — (Lewis’ 
Topographical  Dictionary.)  Mr.  Fosbroke  examined 
and  found  certain  portions  of  the  line  near  St.  Briavel’s, 
and  he  has  recorded  his  observations  in  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine  (ci.  part  2,  cii.  parts  2  and  3,  New  Series),  and 
his  researches  are  well  worthy  of  perusal.  More  lately, 
Dr.  Ormerod  has  examined  all  this  portion  of  the  dyke, 
from  St.  Briavel’s  to  its  final  southern  termination,  and 
has  written  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  subject  in  the 
Archceologia,  xxix.  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract : — 

• 

“  On  the  ridge  of  these  hills  (Tidenhara),  near  the  joint  of 
Woolastone  and  Tidenham  parishes,  within  Madgett  (the  Modiete 
of  Domesday),  my  own  observation  takes  it  up,  tending  between 
the  Wye,  and  earthworks,  and  tumuli,  proved  to  be  Roman  by 
the  discovery  therein  of  a  sepulchral  altar,  in  my  possession.  At 
this  point,  a  lofty  and  continuous  mound,  corresponding  with  the 
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general  described  form  of  the  dyke  in  its  more  northern  districts, 
commences,  and  proceeds  through  the  thickets  and  coppices  of 
Caerswall  wood,  along  the  hill  tops,  to  a  remarkable  rock,  called 
the  (  Devil’s  pulpit,’  and  is  thence  continued  over  similar  wooded 
elevations,  having  Tidenham  chase  on  the  left  (east),  and  the  low 
grounds  of  Walvvere  on  the  right  (west),  to  a  slade,  or  marshy 
slope,  descending  from  the  chase  to  the  Wye,  at  which  point  the 
mound  ceases.  Recommencing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  slade, 
it  continues  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  but  in  a  less  perfect  form, 
to  Denhill  Hill,  where  it  again  ceases,  having  the  farm  of  Wall- 
hope  in  the  valley  on  the  left.  After  this  succeed  the  precipitous 
cliffs  of  Banagor;  which  continue  to  the  neck  of  land  joining 
Lancaut  to  Tidenham,  where  earthworks  of  a  different  character 
occur,  but  which  popularly  bear  the  name  of  Offa’s  Dyke.  After 
this  the  mound  is  discontinued  along  the  edge  of  the  lofty 
precipices  of  Penmoyle,  across  the  top  of  the  slope  at  Tutshill 
(which  constitutes  the  present  approach  to  Chepstow,  and  appears 
also  to  have  been  traversed  by  the  vicinal  road  from  Gloucester 
to  Caerwent),  and  subsequently  also  along  the  precipitous  Tutshill 
cliffs,  which  extend  along  the  Wye  to  the  Pill  at  Tiler’s  Marsh. 
At  the  southern  end  of  these  cliffs,  and  opposite  to  the  termination 
of  the  Norman  walls  of  Chepstow,  is  a  mount,  partly  natural  and 
partly  artificial,  resembling  those  in  the  earlier  course  of  the  dyke 
in  the  north,  and  protecting  the  landing  place  (of  the  Roman 
road),  beyond  which  is  an  alluvial  sea  marsh,  still  liable  to 
overflows,  and  possibly  the  site  of  an  ancient  haven.  To  the  east 
of  a  small  brook,  contiguous  to  this  mount  and  pill,  the  dyke 
recommences,  as  may  be  clearly  traced,  though  much  of  the  soil 
has  been  carried  away,  and  ascends  the  opposite  slope,  tending 
across  the  peninsula  towards  the  Severn.  It  next  descends 
through  Pensilvania  Orchard  in  a  nearly  perfect  form,  and  again 
rises  towards  the  top  of  Buttinton  Hill ;  on  the  summit  of  which 
a  detached  mass  of  it,  called  ‘Buttinton  Tump,’  close  to  the 
turnpike  road,  forms  the  boundary  of  the  hamlets  of  Sedbury  and 
Beachley.  The  dyke  next  enters  Sedbury  Park,  continuing  to  be 
a  boundary  of  the  hamlets,  and  for  above  a  hundred  yards  of  open 
ground  bears  marks,  on  the  northern  side,  of  the  alterations  in  its 
form  made  by  Rupert  and  Sir  John  Wintour,  in  1644.  It  then 
enters  the  site  of  Buttinton  Wood,  where  the  thickets  of  copse 
were  lately  removed,  and  in  its  descent  shows  a  broad,  loftv,  and 
apparently  unaltered  mound,  about  forty  feet  in  width  at  the  base, 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height  in  the  centre.  At  the  foot 
of  this  descent,  it  crosses  a  small  combe  and  water-course,  and, 
rising  rapidly,  enters  the  remains  of  Buttinton  Wood,  close  to  a 
precipice,  when  (as  at  Buttington  in  Montgomeryshire)  it  again 
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rests  on  the  Severn,  overlooking  its  junction  with  the  Wye  in  the 
flat  below,  being  precisely  the  point  assigned  by  tradition  and 
chroniclers  for  its  termination.  It  is  observable  that,  in  the  part 
here  described  from  personal  observation,  the  dyke  is  not  a  con¬ 
tinuous  line,  but  that  it  generally  occupies  a  military  position  on 
high  ground,  filling  up  the  intervals  between  marshy  slopes  and 
precipices;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  limitary  line 
between  Gwent  and  Mercia,  at  this  point,  was  the  Wye  itself. 
Tradition  considers  the  intermediate  low  grounds  and  projections 
as  former  neutral  spaces  for  mutual  communication  and  traffic ; 
and  it  is  observable  that  Churchyard1  mentions  a  similar  tradition 
with  respect  to  the  space  between  Wat’s  Dyke  and  that  of  Offa, 
The  projecting  promontories  are  Lancaut,  Tutshill,  and  Beachley, 
anciently  Betteslegh.  Lancaut  is  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
to  Tidenham,  across  which  works  range  from  cliff  to  cliff,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  parallel  mounds,  formed  of  fragments  of  limestone, 
with  the  convex  side  of  the  curve  and  the  ditch  towards  Mercia. 
It  may  be  either  British,  defending  the  narrow  channel  near 
the  church  below  (called  by  Corbet  ‘the  passe  of  Wye’),  or  an 
intrenchment  of  Danish  pirates.  Tradition  calls  it  Offa’s  Dyke; 
and  I  incline  to  consider  it  a  British  work,  coinciding  with  Offa’s 
line,  and  left  unaltered.  Sir  John  Wintour  ‘ intended  to  fortify 
and  make  good’  these  intrenchments  in  1644,  but  was  defeated 
here,  and  driven  over  the  river.  On  Tutshill,  no  traces  of  the 
dyke  have  been  found  in  the  narrow  interval  between  the  cliffs, 
which  constitutes  the  present  approach  to  Chepstow,  but  the  slope 
rests  on  treacherous  alternations  of  rock  and  marl,  which  may 
have  altered  the  surface  materially,  and  the  cliffs  may  have 
been  nearly  continuous.  The  lines  (already  described)  between 
Beachley  and  Sedbury  were  strengthened  by  Rupert  and  Wintour 
in  1644,  and  twice  stormed  successfully  by  General  Massey.  Mr. 
Webb  correctly  describes  these  Royalist  works  as  readaptations  of 
an  ancient  encampment,  traditionally  connected  with  Orta’s  Dyke. 
Coxe,  relying  on  a  correspondent,  adopts  his  opinion  as  to  the  lines 
‘erroneously  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  Offa’s  Dyke,’  being 
merely  an  intrenchment  thrown  up  in  the  civil  war;  and  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  (Coxe’s  Monmouthshire  fellow-traveller),  obviously  leaning 
on  Coxe’s  note,  by  using  the  words  cited,  conjectures  the  Wye 
to  be  the  boundary  south  of  Hereford,  on  the  ground,  that  ‘no 
positive  traces  of  the  dyke  had  been  discovered  beyond  it.’  Coxe’s 
opinion,  as  to  the  original  formation  in  1644,  may  be  answered 
by  my  title  deeds  of  1638  (14  Car.  I.),  which  mention  the  ‘fforce 
ditch’  at  this  point  as  a  known  and  established  boundary.  2 

H.  L.  J • 

1  Worthines  of  Wales,  p.  104.  Edit.  1776. 

2  See,  also,  reference  to  a  charter  of  956,  p.  19. 
arch,  camb.,  third  series,  vol.  ii.  D 
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Since  the  foregoing  portion  of  this  paper  was  compiled, 
the  following  additional  communication  has  been  received 
from  the  learned  antiquary  who  has  already  done  so 
much  to  illustrate  the  southern  termination  of  the  dyke. 


I.  — My  memoir,  printed  in  Archceologia ,  xxix.,  brings 
the  dyke  from  Caerswall  Wood,  opposite  to  Tintern, 
southwards,  and  almost  continuously,  to  Lancaut,  and 
mentions  its  subsequent  discontinuance  along  the  Pen- 
moyle  Cliffs,  across  the  slope  at  Tutshill,  and  onwards  to 
the  pill  at  Tiler’s  Marsh.  Subsequent  examination,  made 
after  periodical  fallage  of  coppices,  has  enabled  me  to 
trace  its  remains  in  another  line,  namely,  from  Eastcliff, 
near  Penmoyle,  along  the  Wye  Cliffs  to  the  marsh  opposite 
Piercefield  Alcove.  At  this  point,  the  British  line  of  way 
from  Gloucester  towards  Caerleon  (a  Roman  way  by 
adoption)  reaches  the  verge  of  the  Wye,  and  the  dyke 
stops  short  on  the  cliff  above  it,  as  if  of  later  construction. 
All  this  ridge  from  Eastcliff,  like  the  other  portions  in 
Tidenham,  is  clearly  marked  in  the  Ordnance  map,  but 
not  named  “ancient  entrenchment,”  as  the  other  portions 
are. 

II.  — Resuming  the  line  at  Tiler’s  Marsh,  the  course, 
from  thence  to  the  terminus  on  the  Sedbury  Cliffs,  is 
subtended,  on  the  south,  by  an  ancient  way,  termed 
“Roman”  in  the  Ordnance  map,  parallel  with  the  dyke, 
and,  of  course,  not  cutting  it.  There  is,  however,  another 
ancient  way  from  a  higher  landing  place  ( Archceologia , 
xxix.  p.  12),  which  does  cut  the  dyke,  and  the  form  of 
this  portion  of  it  seems  to  have  been  sloped  down,  origi¬ 
nally,  on  approaching  the  road. 

This  statement  brings  the  dyke,  with  little  interruption, 
from  Caerswall  to  Sedburj’  Cliffs,  saving  the  space  opposite 
Chepstow,  and  answers  the  questions  respecting  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  dyke  with  ancient  roads.3 

3  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  i.  Third  Series,  p.  307. 
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III.  — A  reference  to  the  Ordnance  map  will  show  that 
this  discontinuance  of  the  dyke,  which  takes  place  opposite 
Chepstow,  and  below  Tutshill,  extends  from  the  point 
where  the  line,  descending  from  Eastcliff,  meets  the  way 
from  ancient  Gloucester,  to  the  lower  point  on  the  edge 
of  the  Wye,  where  the  other  ancient  way  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  dyke  commence  their  progress,  in  parallel 
lines,  towards  the  Severn,  across  the  Beachley  peninsula. 
This  second  point  is  opposite  to  the  Port  Walls  of  Chep¬ 
stow,  and  a  continuation  of  the  dyke,  on  the  Monmouth¬ 
shire  side  of  the  Wye,  in  the  direction  taken  by  these 
Port  Walls,  would  certainly  fill  up  the  deficiency,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  did  so  fill  it. 
The  statement  of  the  Potychronicon  is  express: — “ The 
river  TFz/e,  at  the  fortress  of  Strigul,  in  the  south,  sepa¬ 
rated  Wales  from  England.” — Gate's  Scriptores ,  i.  p.  194. 

IV.  — In  1845  I  examined  the  accessible  points  of  the 
dyke  between  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  and  Bridge  Sobers,  in 
Herefordshire,  and  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  accordance 
of  the  Tidenham  mounds,  where  perfect,  with  those  of 
the  more  northerly  range,  in  form  and  character,  and 
particularly  in  the  adaptation  of  the  dyke  to  the  sides  of 
hills,  and  its  avoidance  of  projecting  flats  and  headlands 
by  the  banks  of  rivers.  This  may  be  exemplified  by 
comparing  the  line  opposite  Welshpool,  after  its  first 
crossing  the  Severn  near  Buttinton,  in  Montgomeryshire, 
with  the  arrangement  on  Tidenham  Chase,  and  also  its 
terminating  portion,  when  again  meeting  the  Severn  in 
its  passage  over  the  southern  Buttinton  within  Sedbury. 

V.  — Stronger  confirmation  is  given  by  a  Saxon  charter 
of  956  as  to  the  identity  of  the  present  terminating  portion 
within  Sedbury  with  the  portion  existing  there  at  that 
date.  This  is  supplied  by  Kemble’s  Codex  Diplomatum , 
in  which  may  also  be  found  recognitions  of  Wansdyke, 
where  even  Sir  R.  Hoare  failed  in  tracing  it. 

The  subject  of  this  charter  is  the  grant  of  “Dydden- 
liame”  (now  Tidenham)  by  King  Edwy  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Peter,  at  Bath,  in  956  (ii.  p.  327,  the  local  descrip- 
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tion  being  given  in  iii.  pp.  444,  450).  At  the  last  refe¬ 
rence,  the  general  boundaries  are  described  as  existing  at 
present.  Lancawet,  Street,  and  Biscopestune,  agree  with 
three  present  divisions  of  the  lordship,  and  Middeltune  is 
added,  seemingly  co-extensive  with  Wibdon  and  Church- 
end,  the  latter  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  Middel,  and 
probably  had  no  church  in  956. 

Cyngestune  is  next  mentioned,  a  name  long  forgotten, 
but  clearly  co-extensive  with  that  part  of  Tidenham 
which  consists  of  Sedbury  and  Beachley,  as  the  survey 
mentions  the  fisheries  of  its  landowners  in  Wye,  and  in 
Severn  also,  and  thereby  indicates  boundaries  peculiar  to 
this  terminating  point  of  the  peninsula. 

Cyngestune,  thus  identified,  contained  five  hides  of 
land,  of  which  one  is  described  as  lying  “  beyond  the 
Dyke  that  is  now,”  and  as  bearing  the  name  of  Utan- 
liamme,  or  the  outer  hamlet ,  which  agrees  precisely  with 
the  outlying  haynlet  of  Beachley,  thus  situated,  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  south  of  the  dyke,  of  the  rest  of  Tidenham, 
and  of  Sedbury,  at  present. 

The  Saxon  dyke  thus  described  as  occupying  the  position 
of  the  present  mound,  is  thus  incontestably  proved,  by  a 
formal  document  of  956,  to  have  been  then  a  known  and 
established  boundary ;  and  such  identification  is  fatal  to 
every  conjecture  that  would  argue  a  later  construction, 
for  military  purposes,  or  otherwise. 

Geo.  Ormerod. 

Sedbury  Park,  16th  October,  1855. 
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The  dyke  is  found  on  the  east  side  of  a  small  ravine 
leading  down  towards  the  sea,  close  to  Holywell,  and 
running  parallel  to  the  greater  ravine,  along  which  the 
water  from  St.  Winefred’s  well  rushes  down  to  the  coast. 
The  indications  of  it  are  faint,  though  the  name  persists, 
and  local  tradition  is  strong.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  ditch 
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rather  than  of  a  dyke,  and  it  may  be  traced  as  far  down¬ 
wards,  in  a  northerly  direction,  as  the  factory  just  above 
Basingwerk  Abbey.  Most  probably  it  terminated  where 
the  castle  of  Basingwerk  stood,  to  the  westward  of  the 
abbey,  though  all  traces  are  here  completely  obliterated. 
The  dyke  turns  away  from  Holywell  to  the  eastward,  and 
is  not  to  be  traced  for  a  space  of  five  miles  and  a  half,  till 
it  is  found  at  Ffynnon  pen  y  castell,  where  it  is  intersected 
by  the  turnpike  road  from  Holywell  to  Chester.  Through¬ 
out  this  space,  however,  it  must  have  followed  the  edge 
of  the  escarpment  of  the  hill  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
little  valley  and  water  course  called  Nant  y  Flint,  or  it 
may  have  run  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  the  hill, 
where  a  road  now  subsists,  for  a  certain  part  of  the  distance. 

After  crossing  the  high  road,  mentioned  above,  it  goes 
to  Mynachlog,  and  then  crosses  the  road  from  Northop 
to  Mold,  close  by  the  turnpike  gate,  and  runs  by  Sough- 
ton  till  it  meets  the  high  road  from  Mold  to  Queen’s 
Ferry,  near  the  Blue  Bell,  continuing  all  this  time  in  a 
south-east  direction.  It  passes  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east 
from  Argoed  Hall,  crosses  the  Mold  and  Buckley  road  near 
Bistre,  goes  behind  Plas  Major  down  a  dingle,  and  runs 
across  the  Mold  and  Chester  road  near  Y  Garregllwyd. 

Here  it  crosses  the  railroad,  and  is  very  visible  in  this 
locality,  running  up  eastward  of  Llwyn  derw,  by  Rhyd 
y  defaid  and  Croes  Street,  to  Hope,  and  Caergwrle  or 
Caer  Estyn,  where  it  is  found  just  below  that  fortified 
hill  to  the  west.  From  hence  it  again  follows  the  escarped 
edge  of  a  valley,  that  of  the  river  Alyn,  where  there  is  a 
large  camp  on  its  course,  just  where  the  river  makes  a 
sudden  bend  to  the  north.  Here  it  crosses  the  Alyn,  and 
continues  in  a  line  slightly  to  the  west  of  south  by  Bryn 
llyn  to  the  race  course,  half  a  mile  west  from  Wrexham, 
and  close  to  the  railroad  station.  It  then  extends  to  Felin 
Puleston  and  enters  Erthig  grounds,  where  there  is  a 
tumulus,  called  Mount,  standing  upon  it.  Here  it  again 
follows  the  edge  of  a  valley  and  watercourse,  keeping 
above  it,  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  a  farm  proclaiming  its 
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own  name,  Pentre  clawdd,  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
south-east  from  another  farm  called  Tan  y  clawdd,  upon 
Offa’s  Dyke.  It  then  runs  close  behind  the  vicarage  at 
Ruabon,  and  here  the  two  dykes  are  not  more  than  one 
mile  distant  from  each  other. 

The  dyke  now  enters  Wynnstay  Park,  and  passes 
straight  through  it  along  the  lawn,  a  few  feet  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  so  by  Pen  y  nant  to  Nant  y  Belan  Tower, 
which  is  built  just  above  it  to  the  eastward. 

Here  its  positive  trace  is  lost ;  but,  reasoning  from  the 
analogy  of  other  portions  of  its  course,  mentioned  above, 
it  may  be  supposed  to  follow  the  escarpment  of  the  valley 
above  the  river  Dee,  as  far  as  the  point  where  that  river 
turns  to  the  northward,  and  then,  crossing  the  river,  to 
follow  the  escarpment  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ceiriog  to  Pen  y  bank,  where  it  is  again  found. 
Indeed  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  true  line  of 
its  course  hereabouts. 

The  dyke  now  runs  visibly  above  Glyn  Morlas  to  the 
eastward,  and  crosses  the  Ellesmere  Canal,  at  a  spot  called 
Sara ;  passes  by  Belmont  to  Bryn  y  Castell,  where  there 
is  a  tumulus,  and  then  running  over  the  Oswestry  and 
Llangollen  road  at  Gobowen,  passes  straight  up  to  the 
large  and  important  camp  of  Old  Oswestry,  which  is  built 
upon  it.  Castell  Brogyntyn  (Porkington)  is  here  one 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  west.  It  now  goes  to  the  eastward 
of  Oswestry  to  the  Shrewsbury  turnpike  road.  Here  a 
maen-hir  occurs  on  its  western  side,  not  far  from  the  road, 
and  another  called  Carreg  llwyd,  half  a  mile  to  the  east¬ 
ward. 

The  dyke  is  now  trending  south-by-east,  and  is  found 
passing  by  Maes  y  clawdd,  along  the  Knockin  road, 
about  as  far  as  the  Ball.  Here,  however,  it  has  arrived 
at  a  low  marshy  district,  through  which  the  Morda  Brook 
runs  to  the  Vyrnwy,  and  its  course,  as  well  as  its  termi¬ 
nation,  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  At  this  point  it 
is  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Vyrnwy.  It  may 
have  passed  over  a  small  rising  ground,  called  Gwern  y 
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Brenhin,  by  an  old  road  still  found  along  it,  and  so  west¬ 
ward  of  Moreton,  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Llanymynach,  where  it  would  become  coincident  with 
Offa’s  Dyke ;  or  it  may  have  kept  away  to  the  south¬ 
east,  by  Knockin  and  its  castle,  and  by  the  tumulus 
called  Belan  Bank,  till  it  met  the  marshes  and  the  river 
in  that  direction.  Lines  of  road,  or  lanes,  would  justify 
an  expectation  to  find  its  course  in  either  of  these  di¬ 
rections;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  anything  positive  being 
known  upon  the  subject.  This  point  may  very  well  be 
left  to  the  explorations  of  local  antiquaries,  who  might 
probably  settle  the  southern  terminus  of  the  dyke  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  H.  L.  J. 
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HISTORY  OF  RADNORSHIRE. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Jonathan  Williams,  M.A. 


No.  IV. 

(Continued from  page  207,  Vol.  /.) 

Section  6. — Homan  Stations  and  Roads. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  antiquities  of  this  district 
which  are  Silurian,  or  British,  our  next  inquiry  will  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  those  that  are  reputed 
Roman.  On  a  subject  that  has  been  exposed  to  much 
controversy  it  may  afford  some  gratification  to  the  reader 
to  have  the  ancient  and  modern  names  of  the  stations, 
which  the  Romans  established  within  the  territory  of  the 
Silures,  presented  at  once  to  his  view,  together  with  their 
relative  distances,  expressed  in  Roman  and  English  miles ; 
whereby  he  will  be  better  enabled  to  exercise  his  judg¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  justness  of  the  arrangement  that 
has  been  made  of  their  respective  situations. 

A  Table  showing  the  names  of  the  Roman  Stations  in  Siluria, 
together  with  their  Relative  Distances  in  Roman  and  English 


Miles } 

1.  Mariduno,  from  Caermarthen . r.m.  e.m. 

2.  Leucarum,  to  Lougher,  near  Swansea .  15. . . .22£ 

3.  Nidum,  to  Neath .  15....22| 

4.  Bovium,  to  Boverton,  near  Cowbridge .  15 . . .  .22^ 

5.  Iscam.  Leg.  II.  Aug.,  to  Caerleon .  27. . .  ,40i 

6.  Burrium,  to  Uske .  9 _ 131 

7.  Gobannium,  to  Abergavenny . „. . .  12....  18 

8.  Magna,  to  Kenchester .  22. . .  .33 

9.  Bravonium,  to  Brandon .  24.... 36 

10.  From  Isca  to  Venta,  Caerwent .  9. . . .  13| 

11.  From  Gobannium  to  Blestium,  Monmouth  ....  11....] 6^ 

12.  From  Gobannium  to  Ariconium,  Rosehill,  or?  n 

Bolitre... . ...  J  H....16I 

13.  From  Ariconium  to  Clevum,  Gloucester .  15. . .  .22| 


14.  From  Bravonium  to  Viroconium,  Wroxeter. ...  27. . .  .40.J 

1  We  print  this  table  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  MS. — Ed.  Arch. 
Camb. 
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It  is  supposed  upon  good  grounds  that  many  more 
stations  of  considerable  note  were  occupied  by  the  Romans 
within  the  district  of  the  Silures;  but  these  are  all  that 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  has  enumerated.  Some  of 
these,  as  it  appears  from  the  column  of  English  miles, 
are  erroneously  placed,  and  misinterpreted,  as  will  be 
proved  hereafter. 

Of  the  stations  above-named,  four,  viz.,  Venta,  Go- 
bannium,  Ariconium,  and  Magna,  are  declared  to  have 
been  cities,  and  Isca  and  Blestium  towns.  The  justness 
of  this  distribution,  though  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  is  very  disputable ;  because  the 
acknowledged  celebrity  of  Isca  (Caerleon),  the  residence 
of  a  Roman  legion,  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric, 
entitled  it  to  a  precedency  above  all  the  others,  and 
secured  to  it  an  undeniable  claim,  not  only  to  be  classed 
among  the  cities  of  Britain,  but  also  to  have  been,  as  it 
really  was,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Siluria. 
Whilst  Magna,  which  contained  only  one  Roman  cohort, 
generally  consisting  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
men,  seems  to  have  been  undeservedly  raised  into  the 
honourable  distinction  of  a  British  city. 

But  whatever  might  have  been,  in  ancient  times,  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  station  Magna,  whether 
of  a  city  or  a  town,  it  must  forego  all  pretensions  for 
having  occupied  the  site  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Horsley 
and  his  followers.  This  declaration  will,  no  doubt,  be 
received  with  a  degree  of  astonishment,  and  treated  as 
presumptuous,  by  those  who  implicitly  subscribe  to  this 
learned  antiquary’s  sentiments,  and  deem  his  opinions 
little  less  than  oracular.  But  notwithstanding  the  im¬ 
posing  and  prepossessing  name  of  Horsley,  and  the 
numerous  retinue  of  his  able  and  ingenious  supporters, 
we  despair  not  of  being  able  to  convince  every  impartial 
and  unprejudiced  inquirer  of  the  inadmissibility  of  his 
arrangement  of  Roman  stations  within  the  district  of  the 
Silures,  and  that  the  placing  of  Ariconium  at  Rosehill, 
Magna  at  Kenchester,  and  Bravonium  at  Brandon,  not 
only  militates  against  every  rule  that  ought  to  guide 
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researches  of  this  nature,  but  is  in  fact  erroneous  and  un¬ 
founded. 

In  the  first  place,  the  liberties  which  this  learned 
antiquary  has  taken  with  the  admeasurement  of  the 
Itinerary,  and  the  violence  with  which  he  has  altered  the 
distances  between  the  stations  therein  enumerated,  making 
them  either  longer  or  shorter,  as  it  suited  the  convenience 
of  his  hypothesis,  must  tend  to  vitiate  the  whole  fabric 
of  his  arrangements.  To  accede  to  his  representation 
of  a  work  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  authorized 
standard  to  the  nation,  is  to  allow  a  strange  and  unac¬ 
countable  variation  in  computing  the  distances  of  the 
several  stations,  and  that  the  Itinerary  admeasurement 
signifies  one  thing  in  one  province,  and  another  thing  in 
another  province.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  Itinerary  and  the  English  admeasurement  not 
only  varies  in  the  same  province,  but  even  in  the  same 
district.  Nay,  to  complete  the  absurdity,  it  is  added  that 
the  distances  between  certain  stations,  as  expressed  in  the 
Itinerary,  do  not  differ  from  the  present  English  ad¬ 
measurement  ;  whilst  between  other  stations  in  the  same 
district,  not  only  the  Roman  and  English  standards  vary 
considerably,  but  also  require  a  reversed  mode  of  com¬ 
putation  ;  two  Itinerary  miles  making  in  some  instances 
three  English  ones,  and  in  others  two  English  being 
equal  to  three  Itinerary  miles.  What  faith  is  due  to  so 
many  and  such  gross  contradictions  ?  Or  what  con¬ 
fidence  can  be  placed  in  such  uncertainties  ?  And  what 
commentator,  using  such  bold  and  unwarrantable  liberties 
with  his  author,  distorting  the  text,  and  perverting  its 
natural  and  obvious  meaning,  can  hope  to  be  received 
with  any  kind  of  complacency  or  approbation  ? 

If  the  Itinerary  admeasurement  possess  that  uncertain 
and  varying  signification,  and  require  those  emendations 
which  Mr.  Horsley  has  discovered  and  recommended, 
why  was  not  this  necessity  pointed  out  by  its  original 
framers  ?  Why  has  it  escaped  the  notice  of  its  various 
editors  for  the  space  of  sixteen  centuries?  And  why  was 
the  detection  of  the  error  reserved  for  Mr.  Horsley?  The 
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imperial  surveyors  observe  total  silence  with  regard  to  a 
point,  which,  whilst  it  involves  their  own  integrity  and 
correctness,  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  concealed 
from  the  public.  The  Romans  were  too  wise  a  people 
to  affix  several  quantities  to  the  same  measure,  which 
could  not  have  failed  to  produce  embarrassment  and 
confusion;  nor  durst  the  authors  of  the  Itinerary  have 
presented  to  their  emperor  a  topographical  survey  of  his 
British  dominions  fraught  with  inaccuracy  and  error,  and 
which  admitted  so  many  and  so  various  contradictions  in 
its  computation  of  the  several  distances  of  the  stations. 

This  brief  exposition  of  Mr.  Horsley’s  attempt  to  affix 
a  double  and  uncertain  signification  to  the  admeasurement 
expressed  in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus, 
must  shake  the  stability  of  the  topographical  arrangement 
of  Roman  stations  within  the  territory  of  the  Silures,  by 
which  this  antiquary  is  distinguished.  A  more  minute 
examination  of  the  justness  of  his  position  of  Ariconium 
and  Magna  respectively  will  produce  a  stronger  convic¬ 
tion  of  his  erroneous  adjudication. 

For,  unless  actuated  by  the  disposition  so  often  ascribed 
to  him  by  competent  judges,  viz.,  “of  seeing  every 
object,  in  his  antiquarian  researches,  with  Roman  eyes,” 
how  could  he,  with  the  least  colour  of  probability,  fix  the 
site  of  Ariconium  at  Rosehill,  or,  agreeably  to  Sir  Richard 
Hoare’s  emendation,  at  Bolitre,  near  Ross  ?  a  position 
which  strongly  militates  against  the  admeasurement 
expressed  in  the  Itinerary.  The  distance  from  Clevum  to 
Ariconium  is  fifteen  Roman  miles,  equal  to  twenty-two 
miles  and  a  half  English.  But  Rosehill,  or  Bolitre,  is 
but  twelve  miles  from  Gloucester.  Consequently,  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  ten  miles  and  a  half,  and  therefore 
Rosehill,  or  Bolitre,  cannot  be  the  site  of  Ariconium. 
Besides,  there  is  not  the  least  assimilation  of  sound 
between  the  words  Rosehill,  or  Bolitre,  and  Ariconium. 
This  Roman  station  is,  by  every  author  that  has  written 
of  it,  represented  to  have  been  situated  in  that  division 
of  Siluria  which  was  called  by  its  ancient  inhabitants 
Erenwc.  Now,  the  territory  around  Ross  composed  no 
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part  of  this  ancient  and  noted  division ;  consequently 
Rosehill,  or  Bolitre,  both  which  places  are  contiguous  to 
Ross,  cannot  be  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Ariconium. 

If,  then,  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Horsley,  in  placing 
Ariconium  at  Rosehill,  and  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare  at 
Bolitre,  be  unsupportable,  the  opinion  of  the  former, 
respecting  the  site  of  Magna,  will  be  found  not  less 
unfounded.  He  has  fixed  this  Roman  station  at  Ken- 
chester,  a  position  that  likewise  militates  against  the 
admeasurement  expressed  in  the  Itinerary.  For  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Gobannium  to  Magna  is  twenty-two  Roman 
miles,  equal  to  thirty-three  English.  But  the  distance  from 
Abergavenny  to  Kenchester  is  but  eighteen  miles,  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  a  deficiency  of  fifteen  miles.  Therefore 
Kenchester  cannot  be  the  site  of  Magna.  Besides  there 
doth  not  exist  the  least  assimilation,  or  coincidence,  of 
enunciation  between  the  words  Magna  and  Kenchester. 

If,  then,  we  have  satisfactorily  refuted  the  notion  of 
Rosehill,  or  Bolitre,  being  the  site  of  Ariconium,  and  of 
Kenchester  being  that  of  Magna,  where  shall  we  fix  these 
two  stations  ?  Let  this  be  the  subject  of  our  next  inquiry. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  viz.,  Ariconium,  where 
can  it  be  so  properly  and  truly  fixed  as  in  its  ancient  and 
native  seat,  Kenchester,  of  which  it  is  the  original  and 
rightful  proprietor;  and  comes  clad  in  the  armour  of 
truth  to  demand  a  reversal  of  its  sentence,  and  to  reclaim 
possession  of  the  inheritance  from  which  it  had  been 
unjustly  ejected  ;  and  this  is  the  sum  of  the  evidence  with 
which  it  substantiates  its  claim. 

It  has  been  before  observed  that  a  division  of  Siluria 
was  called  Erenwc.  This  division  comprehended  the  site 
of  what  is  now  called  Hereford,  and  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  adjacent  country,  especially  that  which  stretches 
towards  the  south  and  west.  Now,  the  appellation  Erenwc 
is  the  true  and  undoubted  root  of  Ariconium,  in  which 
word  is  perceptible  a  Latin  termination,  and,  in  the 
preceding  syllables,  a  coincidence  of  sound  with  the 
original.  This  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Romans 
in  giving  names  to  their  military  stations.  They  forbore 
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to  obliterate  the  ancient  and  original  names,  as  did  their 
barbarous  and  desolating  successors,  the  Saxons.  They 
only  clothed  them  in  a  Roman  dress,  affixing  a  Latin 
termination,  but  retaining  sometimes  a  syllable,  or  some¬ 
times  more,  of  their  pristine  enunciation.  The  recollection 
of  this  important  circumstance  should  inseparably  accom¬ 
pany  every  attempt  to  investigate  the  site  of  Roman 
stations  in  Britain.  The  neglect  of  taking  this  useful  and 
sure  guide  hath  occasioned  numerous  errors,  and  every 
deviation  from  this  maxim  hath  been  punished  by  a 
proportionable  absurdity.  Kenchester  is  universally 
admitted  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.  It  is 
situated  in  that  division  of  the  county  of  Hereford  which 
was  anciently  called  Erenwc,  and  the  only  site  of  a  Roman 
station  within  that  division.  But  Ariconium  was  a 
Roman  station,  and  also  situated  in  Erenwc.  Kenchester, 
therefore,  must  be  the  site  of  Ariconium.  Will  the  con¬ 
clusiveness  of  this  syllogism  suffice,  and  spare  the  trouble 
of  referring  to  other  proofs,  such  as  the  coincidence  of  the 
two  words  Ariconium  and  Kenchester,  one  syllable  at 
least  of  the  former  being  preserved  in  the  latter,  which 
was  used  anciently  to  be  written  Conchester ;  and  also 
the  perfect  accordance  of  the  distance  between  Clevum 
and  Ariconium,  with  the  number  of  miles  from  Gloucester 
to  Kenchester. 

Considerable  advantages  will  result  from  the  restoration 
of  the  site  of  Ariconium  to  its  ancient  and  original  patri¬ 
mony,  Kenchester.  It  will  be  a  means  of  terminating 
the  long-agitated  controversy  respecting  the  origin  and 
etymology  of  Hereford.  To  dream  that  this  city  rose 
from  the  ruins  of  Magna,  is  the  extreme  of  absurdity. 
But  many  authors  of  the  first  respectability  have  not 
hesitated  to  assert  that  Hereford  derived  its  name  and 
its  existence  from  Ariconium.  This  idea,  which,  at  its 
first  formation,  was  perhaps  only  conjectural,  is  now 
completely  realized ;  and  the  sole  objection  that  opposed 
its  general  admissibility  removed,  by  placing  Ariconium 
not  at  Rosehill,  or  Bolitre,  but  at  Kenchester,  a  situation 
so  conveniently  contiguous  to  Hereford,  whither  the 
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spoliations,  torn  from  the  parent,  might  easily  have  been 
floated  down  the  river  Wye  for  the  accommodation  and 
ornament  of  the  daughter ;  whereas  such  an  operation 
from  Bolitre  or  Rosehill  must  have  proved,  in  those  days, 
if  not  impracticable,  at  least  difficult.  Lastly,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Brandon  being  the  site  of  the  Roman  station 
Bravonium,  whoever  has  seen  this  camp  will  readily 
conclude  that  no  Roman  station  was  ever  placed  there. 
Its  relative  distance  from  other  acknowledged  stations  is 
also  irreconcilable  with  the  Itinerary  admeasurement. 

A  second  advantage  following  the  replacing  of  Arico- 
nium  at  Kenchester  is  this  : — it  becomes  the  clue,  or  the 
stepping-stone,  that  helps  us  to  ascertain,  and  fix,  the 
true  site  of  the  Roman  station,  Magna.  And,  indeed, 
this  was  the  reason  that  induced  us  to  enter  upon  the 
preceding  detail.  The  same  attention  to  the  relative 
distances  expressed  in  the  Itinerary,  and  the  same  regard 
for  the  coincidence  of  names,  which  have  hitherto  so 
successfully  conducted  our  researches,  will  likewise  assist 
us  in  fixing  the  true  situation  of  this  much-contested 
station. 

With  respect  to  the  adjudication  of  Camden,  who  placed 
it  at  Old  Radnor,  a  personal  inspection  of  this  vicinity  has 
put  us  in  perfect  unison  with  Mr.  Horsley,  who  says, 
“  that  there  never  has  been  a  Roman  station  there,  nor 
any  military  way  leading  to  it.”  But  though  we  are 
necessitated  to  abandon  the  pretensions  of  Old  Radnor, 
yet  we  need  not  travel  beyond  the  limits  of  this  county 
for  the  attainment  of  this  long-desired  object.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  prudent  and  cautious 
Romans  would  adopt  and  execute  proper  means  of  se¬ 
curing  the  line  of  the  river  Ieithon,  as  they  did  that  of 
the  other  rivers  within  the  kingdom  of  Siluria,  along  the 
course  of  which  they  penetrated  into  the  country,  and  on 
the  right  banks  of  which  they  established  their  stations. 
This  stream,  indeed,  if  compared  to  the  Wye,  is  not 
entitled  to  particular  consideration.  But,  viewed  as  the 
boundary  which  terminated  the  Roman  conquests  in  this 
district,  the  Ieithon  became  an  object  of  no  small  import- 
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ance  in  the  estimation  of  a  military  people,  intent  upon 
the  security  of  their  acquisitions,  and  constantly  occupied 
in  devising  means  to  increase  them.  To  have  left  this 
frontier  unfortified,  and  by  this  neglect  to  have  exposed 
the  interior  country  to  the  incursions  of  its  fierce  inhabi¬ 
tants,  would  have  been  a  deviation  from  their  accustomed 
policy,  as  strange  as  it  was  culpable. 

These  suggestions  suffice  to  convince  us  that  the  line 
of  the  Ieithon  was  fortified  by  the  Romans ;  and,  in  fact, 
we  find  this  to  have  been  the  case.  In  the  parish  of 
Llanfihangel  Jdeligon,  on  the  right  bank  of  this  river, 
and  partly  overhanging  it,  and  near  to  the  mansion- 
house  of  John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Cwm,  is  a  military 
station,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  Roman.  There 
exist  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  this  station  is  the 
real  site  of  the  identical  Magna  of  Mr.  Horsley,  or  rather 
Magos,  agreeably  to  the  mode  of  writing  the  word  used 
by  Camden,  and  the  respectable  authors  of  the  Ancient 
Universal  History.  The  reasons  which  confirm  this 
belief  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  distance  from  this  station  to  Gobannium  (Aber¬ 
gavenny)  exactly  accords  with  the  admeasurement  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Itinerary,  viz.,  twenty-two  Roman  miles, 
which,  being  brought  to  a  conformity  with  the  English 
standard,  amount  to  thirty-three  miles  of  our  computation. 

2.  The  relative  distance  of  this  station  from  other 
relative  stations  is  in  complete  unison  with  the  Itinerary 
admeasurement.  We  have  already  seen  its  perfect  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  of  Gobannium,  or  Abergavenny.  If  the 
true  site  of  Bravonium  be  fixed,  it  preserves  its  due 
distance  with  that  station  also.  Now,  that  Brandon  is  not 
the  site  of  Bravonium,  appears  incontrovertibly  evident 
by  many  cogent  reasons.  There  is  a  place  on  an  eminence 
adjoining  to  the  river  Lug,  about  three  miles  east  from 
the  town  of  Leominster,  in  Herefordshire,  which,  from 
great  quantities  of  Roman  coins  and  other  ancient  relics, 
as  well  as  from  its  contiguity  to  several  British  camps, 
seems  entitled  to  be  considered  a  Roman  station,  though 
never  before  publicly  noticed  as  such.  It  is  usually  called 
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by  the  common  people  Blackardun,  from  the  blackness 
of  its  soil.  This  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
British  Bwlchgaerdun,  as  its  situation  is  at  the  head  of  an 
important  pass. 

3.  The  coincidence  of  its  name  with  Magna,  or  Magos, 
affords  a  considerable  argument  in  its  favour.  For  the 
present  name,  that  was  given  to  Sir  Richard  Hoare  by 
Mr.  Williams,  a  gentleman  little  conversant  in  ancient 
history,  or  in  the  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquities,  viz., 
Castell  Gollen,  is  founded  on  no  authority  whatever,  and 
was  then  for  the  first  time  imposed,  and  merely  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  few  hazel  trees  growing  on  its  sides. 
Prior  to  this  time  it  was  always  distinguished  by  the 
name  Gaer,  thereby  denoting  its  Roman  construction  and 
quality.  But  it  appears  from  tradition,  as  well  as  from 
other  sources  of  information,  that  its  original  and  primitive 
appellation  was  Gaer-fagu.  And  it  is  a  singular  event, 
that  as  a  small  and  obscure  hamlet,  called  Farley,  near 
the  Glee  Hill,  in  Shropshire,  is  the  only  spot  that  now 
retains  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
Severn  and  the  Wye,  viz.,  Ffer-llys,  so  there  exists  at 
present  nothing  but  a  ruinated  mansion-house,  situated 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  towards  the  north-east  from  this 
station,  that  preserves  the  memory  of  its  primitive  appel¬ 
lation.  This  mansion-house  is  called  Caer-fagu,  and 
entirely  constructed  of  stone,  thereby  forming  a  singular 
phenomenon  in  this  vicinity.  It  bears  marks  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  indicates  fallen  grandeur.  It  commands 
an  important  pass  called  Bwlch-trawspren,  and  was 
embosomed  till  lately  with  groves  of  oak,  as  that  name 
signifies.  From  many  vestiges  of  buildings,  and  other 
relics,  which  have  been  discovered,  extending  themselves 
in  this  direction,  there  is  strong  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  mansion-house  was  an  appendage  to  the  station, 
perhaps  its  citadel,  where  the  preefect  of  the  Pacensian 
cohort  held  his  proconsular  tribunal,  or  court,  issued  his 
edicts,  and  received  the  homage  and  tribute  of  the  pacified 
Silures.  Its  name,  Caer-fagu,  which,  by  the  peculiarity 
of  the  British  language,  has  converted  the  letter  M  into 
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F,  assimilates  itself  with  Magos,  or  Magna  ;  and  as  it 
signifies  the  populous  city,  it  consequently  corresponds 
with  the  Latin  appellation  Magna  Castra. 

Sir  Richard  Hoare,  in  his  splendid  edition  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  thus  describes  this  Roman  station : — “  Its 
square  form  is  perfect,  and  encircled  by  a  wall.  It  appears 
to  have  had  many  out-buildings,  as  without  the  area  of 
the  camp  there  are  great  irregularities  in  the  ground. 
Numerous  fragments  of  Roman  brick  and  pottery  are 
dispersed  about  all  the  adjoining  fields.  The  south-east 
side  of  the  camp  hangs  over  the  river  Ieithon.”  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  so  well  qualified  to  do 
justice  to  this  neglected  station  had  not  afforded  himself 
more  time,  and  taken  greater  pains  to  examine  and  inves¬ 
tigate  its  name,  and  its  other  numerous  appendages.  He 
might  then  have  added  that  this  station  in  all  its  parts 
is  the  least  mutilated  of  any  belonging  to  the  Romans  in 
Britain ;  that  it  constitutes  a  square  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards,  and  that  its  wall  is  built  of  hammered  or 
rough-hewn  stone ;  that  within  it  may  be  traced  the 
remains  of  partition  walls,  and  that  the  prsetorium,  or 
the  site  of  the  tent  of  the  commander-in-chief,  is  very 
visible ;  that  it  is  situated  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the 
river  Ieithon,  with  an  elevated  area,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  adjacent  country ;  that  the  entrance  into  it 
on  the  north-west  side,  being  the  quarter  whence  the 
greatest  danger  was  apprehended  to  arise,  was  guarded 
by  a  double  trench  and  rampart ;  that  on  the  south-east 
side  the  buttresses  of  the  bridge,  which  preserved  the 
communication  with  the  country  in  that  direction,  remain 
to  this  day ;  and  that  besides  bricks  and  pottery,  Roman 
coins  also  of  the  Empress  Faustina,  and  human  bones, 
have  been  thrown  up.  With  these,  and  many  more 
interesting  particulars,  the  learned  antiquary  might  have 
furnished  his  commentary,  and  entertained  and  instructed 
the  public.  But  it  did  not  at  the  time  enter  into  his 
conception  that  he  was  treading  upon  the  much-disputed 
station  Magos,  or  Magna,  which,  in  deference  to  the 
overbearing  authority  of  Horsley,  and  in  acquiescence 
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with  his  great  name,  he  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
left  many  miles  in  his  rear,  viz.,  at  Kenchester. 

Many  remains  of  ancient  camps  and  fortifications,  as 
well  British  as  Roman,  abound  in  this  vicinity,  more 
especially  in  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Llanydrindod  and 
Disserth,  which  not  only  testify  that  this  part  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  hath  been  the  scene  of  military  action  in  remote 
periods,  but  also  demonstrate  the  obstinate  resistance  made 
by  its  inhabitants  to  the  Roman  arms.  For,  from  the 
vestiges  of  many  small  camps,  not  fewer  than  eighteen  in 
number,  in  the  same  direction,  extending  upwards  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  over  the  commons  of  Llanydrindod  and 
Howey,  placed  irregularly,  some  at  the  distance  of  sixteen 
paces,  others  at  three  or  four  hundred,  along  the  line  of 
march  which  the  Romans  are  known  to  have  used,  all  of 
a  square  form,  with  obtuse  angles  from  each  other,  it 
appears  evident  that  every  yard  of  ground  was  warmly 
disputed,  and  that  the  invaders  durst  not  advance  into 
the  country  without  the  precaution  of  throwing  up,  at 
almost  every  step,  camps  for  their  defence  and  security, 
which  in  some  places  deviate  from  the  line  of  march  only 
for  the  manifest  purpose  of  gaining  the  high  ground. 
They  measure  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards 
within  the  agger,  and  have  an  entrance  on  each  side,  and 
opposite  to  each  entrance  a  mound.  The  agger  is  formed 
of  earth,  and  a  few  stones,  about  five  or  six  yards  thick, 
and  two  feet  high,  and  surrounded  by  a  small  trench, 
except  at  the  entrances.  The  cultivation  of  the  country, 
and  the  growth  of  trees,  opposed  and  frustrated  the  endea¬ 
vours  to  ascertain  how  far  the  continuance  of  these  castra 
minora  extended.  Probably  they  reached  much  farther, 
as  well  on  the  north-east  towards  Caer-fagu,  as  on  the 
south-west  towards  Llechrhyd,  than  can  now  be  traced. 

Some  persons  are  inclined  to  dispute  the  original  desig¬ 
nation  and  use  which  the  preceding  statement  ascribes  to 
these  inferior  encampments,  and  to  suppose  them  to  have 
been  merely  castra  (estiva,  summer  camps.  If  this  had 
been  their  sole  use  and  application,  where  existed  the 
necessity  of  constructing  so  many  in  number,  so  small  in 
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size,  and  placing  them  at  so  short  a  distance  from  each 
other  as  only  sixteen  or  eighteen  paces  ?  If  they  had  all 
been  occupied  at  once,  they  would  have  contained  more 
than  three  legions  of  soldiers,  a  number  far  exceeding  the 
Roman  contingent  that  was  ever  at  any  one  time  quar¬ 
tered  in  this  part  of  Britain.  Others  think  that  these 
camps  were  the  habitations,  or  residences,  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  constructing  the  military  road.  But  this 
conjecture  is  as  untenable  as  the  other,  and  for  the  same 
reason ;  because  the  construction  of  so  many  receptacles 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  roadmakers,  at  so  small  a 
distance  from  each  other,  was  an  unnecessary  and  a 
superfluous  labour.  Could  not  a  numerous  company 
of  workmen  walk  the  space  of  sixteen  paces  to  the  scene 
of  their  labour,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of 
forming,  every  successive  day,  a  new  and  fortified  encamp¬ 
ment  ?  Probability,  therefore,  predominates  in  favour  of 
the  first  supposition,  which  ascribes  the  existence  of  these 
numerous  camps  to  the  violent  and  pertinacious  resistance 
which  the  Romans  experienced  in  this  part  of  Siluria. 
This  supposition  is  further  confirmed  by  the  existence  of 
several  tommenau,  or  barrows,  contiguous  to  these  camps, 
indicating  that  at  an  sera  long  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  this  part  of  the  island,  there  had  been  a 
dreadful  mortality,  or  carnage,  of  its  inhabitants.  Now, 
to  what  sera  in  our  national  history  can  this  carnage  be 
assigned  with  greater  congruity  than  to  that  which  the 
noble  achievements  of  Caractacus  so  illustriously  sig¬ 
nalized  ?  That  the  scene  of  some  of  the  exploits  of  this 
intrepid  and  renowned  commander  lay  on  this  very 
common,  is  rendered  very  probable  by  the  circumstance 
of  its  proximity  to  the  site  of  his  last  sad  conflict  at  Caer- 
Caradoc,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  this  county,  and 
lying  almost  in  a  direct  line  from  this  place.  In  short, 
when  we  recall  to  our  recollection  the  many  reverses  and 
defeats  which  the  Romans  sustained  from  the  vigorous 
and  repeated  attacks  made  by  the  indignant  Silures,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  irregular  collocation  of 
these  temporary  encampments,  which  bespeaks  not  choice 
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but  compulsion,  and  indicates  the  alarm  that  had  seized 
the  minds  of  their  constructors,  together  with  the 
numerous  places  of  sepulture,  that  is,  tommenau,  or 
barrows,  with  which  this  common  is  studded,  we  cannot 
but  allow  to  it  as  strong  a  claim  for  having  been  the 
scene  of  at  least  some  of  these  exploits  as  any  situation 
in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Siluria  whatsoever.  That  a 
great  battle  was  fought  here  in  very  ancient  times  the 
numerous  barrows  evince  ;  nor  doth  it  seem  less  probable 
that  these  small  square  fortifications,  raised  on  situations 
not  in  immediate  contact  with  water,  a  convenience 
invariably  regarded  by  the  Romans,  are  the  result  of  the 
hasty  and  compulsive  effort  of  an  invading  enemy  to 
secure  himself  from  impetuous  attack,  and  avert  sudden 
surprize. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  there  exist  in  the  district  under 
consideration  any  more  stations  of  Roman  construction, 
unless  that  distinction  be  allowed  to  one  of  a  superior 
style,  which  is  situated  upon  the  bank  of  the  Ieithon,  in 
the  parish  of  Llanddewi-ystrad-ennau.  This  fortification 
has  been  already  in  part  described,  and  various  conjectures 
are  formed  respecting  the  original  occupancy  of  this 
distinguished  military  post.  Its  elliptical  form,  and  its 
situation  on  a  high  and  almost  inaccessible  eminence, 
indicate  a  Silurian  or  British  construction  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Romans,  like  a  wise  people,  were 
not  obstinately  tenacious  of  their  own  military  system, 
but  often  changed  their  tactics  as  occasion  and  circum¬ 
stances  required,  and  adapted  the  configurations  of  their 
encampments  and  stations  to  the  nature  and  external 
appearance  of  the  ground  selected  for  that  purpose. 
Hence  their  camps  were  of  different  forms,  generally, 
indeed,  squarish  with  round  angles,  and  often  oblong,  or 
inclining  to  a  parallelogram,  the  site  of  their  stations  is 
to  be  traced  on  the  northern  banks  of  rivers,  and  fronting 
the  south.  Whereas,  the  form  of  British  or  Silurian 
encampments  is  round  or  elliptical,  and  their  situation  is 
an  high  eminence  and  difficult  of  access.  That  this  forti¬ 
fied  post  was  originally  Silurian,  we  do  not  adventure  to 
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deny  ;  but  many  reasons  concur  to  induce  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  also  possessed  and  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
such  as  the  discovery  of  Roman  coins  ;  the  existence  of  a 
Roman  road,  called  in  the  British  language  Ystrad ;  the 
usual  application  of  its  name  Caer,  or  Gael*,  to  signify 
a  Roman  fort  or  garrison ;  and,  lastly,  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  the  link  which  preserved  the  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  Caer-fagu,  or  Magos,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Caer-sws,  in  the  parish  of  Llandinam,  Montgomeryshire, 
on  the  other. 

Access  was  had  to  every  Roman  station  in  Britain  by 
the  formation  of  Roman  roads.  Accordingly  we  find 
these  modes  of  communication  issuing  from  the  station 
of  Caer-fagu,  or  Magos,  on  the  Ieithon,  intersecting  the 
county  in  various  directions,  and  facilitating  and  preser¬ 
ving  an  intercourse,  not  only  with  its  different  parts,  but 
with  the  more  distant  divisions  of  Siluria.  On  this 
subject  Sir  Richard  Hoare  has  committed  himself  greatly. 
For  in  his  map  of  the  Roman  roads  in  Wales  he  has 
drawn  a  straight  line  from  this  station  on  the  Ieithon  to 
Kenchester,  on  the  Wye,  through  a  most  hilly  part  of  the 
county,  presenting  obstacles  which  the  Romans  exerted 
all  their  care  and  skill  to  avoid.  A  laborious  investigation 
of  the  relative  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  district 
under  consideration  has  obtained,  we  trust,  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  result. 

In  the  first  place,  this  station  communicated  with  the 
adjacent  country  by  means  of  a  bridge  built  over  the 
Ieithon,  on  its  south-eastern  side.  From  this  bridge  the 
road  took  a  north-western  direction,  and  proceeded  by 
Cae-bach,  through  the  fishpond  of  Llanerchidirion,  crossed 
the  commons  in  a  straight  line,  entered  upon  the  culti¬ 
vated  lands,  passed  through  the  fold-yard  of  a  farm¬ 
house  called  Rhewl,9  in  the  parish  of  Disserth,  and  arrived 
at  Llechrhyd,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Wye.  Here  the 
Romans  constructed  a  fort,  or  castellum,  of  a  regular  and 
square  form,  for  securing  the  passage  over  that  river. 

9  Yr  Heol,  the  Street  Road. — Ed.  Arch.  Camd. 
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Having’  crossed  the  Wye,  and  having  previously  detached 
a  branch  to  communicate  with  the  towns  of  Builth  and 
Hay,  it  traversed  the  county  of  Brecon,  and  arrived  at 
Maridunum,  or  Carmarthen.  This  branch,  commencing' 
at  Llechrhyd,  passed  by  Llanelwedd,  and  proceeded  in 
a  straight  line  to  Colwyn  Castle.  Leaving  Clascwm 
Church  a  little  on  the  left,  it  passed  on  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  river  Arrow,  till  it  came  to  Newchurch ;  it  then 
ascended  Brilley  Hill,  by  a  place  called  Gwryl-fach-ar- 
rhewl,  that  is,  the  watch-tower  on  the  road  ;  and,  having 
crossed  that  eminence  with  a  gentle  and  easy  sweep,  it 
proceeded  in  as  straight  a  direction  as  possible  through 
Bolingham,  Elsdun,  Lyonshale,  Noke,  Milton,  &c.,  to 
Mortimer’s  Cross,  where  it  formed  a  junction  with  the 
two  roads  that  came  from  North  and  South  Wales.  This 
course  is  rather  circuitous ;  but  it  has  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  avoiding  the  impassable  hills  which  impede  the 
route  pointed  out  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare. 

The  third  road  from  this  station  was  that  which  passed 
by  the  church  of  Llanbadarnfawr,  and  proceeded,  not 
along  the  new  turnpike-road,  but  along  the  old  narrow 
way  leading  to  the  fingerpost  on  the  Pen-y-bont  road, 
the  direction  of  which  it  kept  for  a  few  yards.  It  then 
crossed  over  the  cultivated  fields  on  the  left  of  that  road, 
and,  having  taken  a  line  parallel  to  the  river  Clewedoc, 
passed  through  the  opening  of  the  hills,  and  arrived  at 
a  place  near  to  Abbey  Cwm-hir;  whence  it  proceeded 
through  Bwlch-y-sarnau,  that  is,  the  Defile  of  the  Cause¬ 
way,  to  Caer-sws,  in  Montgomeryshire,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Severn,  whence  there  was  a  Roman  communication 
with  Deva,  that  is,  Caer-leon-gawr,  or  Chester.  This 
road  secured  an  intercourse  between  the  Silures  and 
Ordovices,  the  latter  of  whom  inhabited  North  Wales, 
and  were  friends  and  allies.  A  branch  of  it  striking 
across  the  country  by  Sara  Hel,1  and  communicating  with 
Lantwardine  and  Caer-Caradoc,  proceeded  to  the  Severn 
and  Viroconium,  or  Wroxeter.  Nor  was  the  communi- 


1  Sam  Helen ? — Ed.  Arch.  Camb. 
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cation  with  the  south  less  free  and  open.  For  a  Roman 
road,  commencing  at  Caerleon-upon-the-Usk,  in  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  proceeded  to  Gobannium,  or  Abergavenny; 
and,  passing  through  a  very  interesting  country  in  the 
north-west  direction,  abounding  in  military  positions, 
and  giving  an  idea  of  the  “ monies  ardui  Sf  locorum 
difficultates ”  of  Tacitus,  crossed  the  Wye  at  the  town  of 
Hay;  thence  it  proceeded  through  the  parishes  of  Clyro 
and  Llanstephan,  at  Ty-yn-y-rhewl,  and  soon  afterwards 
fell  into  the  road  first  mentioned,  that  led  from  Caer- 
fagu,  or  Magos,  on  the  Ieithon. 

In  the  vicinity  of  these  several  roads  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  coins,  bricks,  cinders,  fragments  of  pottery,  and 
other  relics,  which  distinguish  the  residences  of  the 
Roman  people  in  Britain;  whilst  in  their  formation  a 
uniform  regularity  of  line  remains  everywhere  con¬ 
spicuous. 
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ON  CARN  GOCH,  IN  CAERMARTHENSHI  RE. 

ADDITIONS  TO  A  FORMER  PAPER. 

( Read  at  Llandeilo  Famr.) 

I  refer  the  Society  to  my  paper  upon  Carn  Goch,  which 
was  read  at  Brecon,  and  printed  in  the  Archceologia 
Cambrensis ,  and  state  that  my  views  with  respect  to  the 
primaeval  antiquity  of  Carn  Goch,  and  of  remains  similar 
to  it,  have  been  confirmed  by  much  that  I  have  since 
seen  and  read.  Mr.  Logan,  a  very  careful  writer  upon 
such  subjects,  states,  in  his  printed  communication  to  the 
Archaeological  Society,  that  Cantire,  and  other  northern 
portions  of  Scotland,  have  constructions  similar  to  the 
Catherthuns,  in  places  equally  bleak,  exposed  and  elevated. 

I,  myself,  in  an  excursion  into  Cornwall,  undertaken 
last  summer  for  the  purpose  both  of  renewing  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  its  Celtic  antiquities,  and  especially  of 
studying  what  effect  the  extinction  of  their  own  ancient 
dialect  had  produced  on  a  people  so  generally  Celtic, — 
who,  with  blood  and  race  unchanged,  have  merely  adopted 
a  new  language;  the  results  of  my  investigation  I  am 
now  preparing  for  the  press ;  and  I  must  confess,  that 
many  preconceived  opinions  upon  the  subject  have  in 
consequence  been  much  qualified. 

I  confined  my  minute  examination  of  the  statistics  of 
the  country  to  that  western  peninsula  formed  by  Hayle 
Estuary  on  the  north,  and  Mounts’  Bay  on  the  south. 
Within  this  district,  although  the  old  language  has  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared  from  colloquial  use,  it  has,  neverthe¬ 
less,  stereotyped  itself  on  the  soil ;  and  all  the  local  names, 
with  rare  exceptions,  retain  their  original  form,  obscured 
in  some  cases  by  slight  corruptions.  About  four  miles 
distant  from  Penzance,  the  flourishing  metropolis  of  this 
little  peninsula,  and  immediately  to  the  north  of  it,  some 
very  high  and  bleak  ground  is  crowned  by  an  ancient 
fortification  called  Dinas  an  Castcl,  the  city  of  the 
castle ;  which,  on  a  small  scale,  is  a  direct  counterpart  of 
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Carn  Goch.  It  has  a  considerable  area  inclosed  within 
two  circles  of  walls,  exactly  similar  in  character  to  those 
of  Carn  Goch.  It  also  has  a  third  circle  not  completed. 
From  the  summit,  a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  whole 
peninsula  and  its  inclosing  seas  is  presented  to  the  spec¬ 
tator,  who  can  command  a  distinct  view  of  all  the  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  various  megalithic  structures,  which  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  calling  druidical,  still  remain  in  their 
imposing  solidity. 

On  the  sea-coast,  not  far  to  the  east  of  Cape  Cornwall, 
the  huge  logan-stone  looks  down  once  more  upon  the 
raging  waves  below  :  but  it  is  no  longer  obedient  to  a 
finger’s  touch.  Modern  wantonness  could  destroy  the 
equipoise ;  but  modern  skill  and  its  command  of  the 
mechanical  powers  could  not  restore  it.  The  rising  mound 
which  occupies  the  isthmus  of  the  promontory  upon  which 
the  logan  is  raised,  is  called  Treveen  Dinas  ;x  in  its  close 
vicinity  are  the  localities  named  Penberth,  Por-carnow, 
and  a  promontory  called  Peden-mean-anmear,  i.  e.  Pen- 
maen-amber, — maen-amber  being  the  name  of  another 
famous  logan  in  Cornwall,  which  a  fanatic  Cromwellian 
officer,  with  the  help  of  a  company  of  soldiers,  overthrew. 
Inland,  and  about  five  miles  distant,  is  to  be  seen  the 
“  dance  mein,”  the  dance  of  the  stones ;  a  regular  dru¬ 
idical  circle,  called  also  the  “  nine  maidens,”  having  near 
them  two  outlying  meini  hirion,  popularly  called  “  the 
pipers.”  Close  to  this  circle  there  is  another,  more  cele¬ 
brated,  on  the  farm  of  Boscaween  oon,  which  has  the 
Tregonobri  stone  for  a  not  distant  neighbour  ;  whilst  the 
whole  are  overlooked  by  the  ancient  fortress  of  Caer 
Bran,  something  in  the  same  style  as  Dinas  an  Castel. 
A  stone  wall,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable 
strength,  surrounded  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  now  lies  like 
a  ridge  of  disorderly  stones.  To  the  north-west  of  Caer 
Bran,  about  five  miles  distant,  is  the  famous  Lanyon 
cromlech,  called  by  the  people,  “  the  giant’s  quoit,”  by 
far  the  most  striking  exemplar  of  the  true  “  cromlech  ’ 

1  In  vulgar  Welsh,  Dinas  Trefaen,  Penberth,  Porth  Carnau,  &c. 
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existing  in  England.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  well- 
known  Pembrokeshire  monument  at  Pentre  ’r  Gromlech. 
It  is  a  true  tripod,  “  a  rock  lifted  on  high,”  the  French 
“  pierre  levee,”  so  that  in  former  days  a  horseman  could 
ride  beneath  the  huge  incumbent  mass.  About  four 
hundred  yards  westward  of  it,  not  much  inferior  in  mag¬ 
nitude,  but  with  the  coping  stone  dismounted,  is  situated 
another  cromlech  ;  having  close  to  it  a  hirvaen,  now 
called  “  Men  Scryffen,”  that  is,  “  the  inscribed  stone.” 
This  inscription  testifies  strongly  to  the  truth  so  strongly 
brought  out  in  the  Celtica  Grammatica  of  the  very  learned 
Dr.  Zeuss,  namely,  that  the  modern  orthography  of  our 
language  has  been  the  result  of  a  phonetic  reform  which 
has  thoroughly  disguised  its  etymology  from  the  eyes  of 
all  but  a  very  few  foreigners.  To  the  consequences  of 
this  portentous  change,  I  refer  any  inquirer  to  my  Gomer. 
Close  to  Men  Scryffen  is  the  well  known  Holed  stone, 
one  of  three,  which  together  form  the  points  of  a  triangle. 
It  is  now  called  “  Men  an  tol,”  corresponding  in  form  and 
meaning  with  the  “  dolmen  ”  of  the  Bretons.  This  de¬ 
tachment  of  druidical  remains  has  also  in  its  vicinity  an 
ancient  fortress,  similar  to  those  of  Caer  Bran  and  Dinas 
an  Castel,  with  this  difference,  that  a  portion  of  its  inclosing 
walls  retain  their  structural  form  in  rather  irregular 
courses.  In  older  descriptions,  it  was  called  Chun  Castle ; 
but  now  it  is  written  “  chyoon,”  a  form  which,  when  not 
duly  explained,  would  puzzle  the  most  learned  Welshman, 
on  account  of  its  corrupted  forms.  What  the  Greeks 
called  “rry-oc,”  the  Latins,  “tectum,”  the  Gaels,  “tig,” 
we  ourselves,  “  ty,”  has  been  in  Cornwall  degraded  into 
“  tchy,”  and  “  chy,”  which  is  now  its  prevalent  form,  as 
may  be  seen  upon  the  face  of  the  Ordnance  maps.  “  Goon,” 
the  other  constituent  element,  but  which  in  composition 
loses  the  guttural  letter,  means,  according  to  Cornish 
authorities,  a  moor ;  but  which  I  would  rather  translate 
as  “ground  not  under  cultivation,”  since  it  corresponds 
in  form  and  meaning  with  the  first  syllable  of  our  “  gwn- 
dwn.”  All  the  inland  Cornish  downs  are  called  “  goons,” 
while  the  sandy  downs  on  the  sea-shore  are  called 
“towans,”  corresponding  with  our  “tywyn,”  or  “towyn.” 
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So  “  chun,”  or  “  chyoon,”  means  only  the  house  on  the 
“  goon,”  our  “  tyngwndwn.” 

Here  we  have  in  a  confined  district  some  twenty  miles 
long  and  ten  broad,  and  within  reach  of  primaeval 
fortresses,  every  specimen  of  those  ancient  megalithic 
structures  which  1  have  no  doubt  are  memorials  of  an 
ante-Homeric  age,  and  which  were  erected  for  defensive, 
social,  civil  and  religious  purposes,  by  a  people  widely 
spread  over  regions  known  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
earlier  civilizers  of  the  world,  and  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  our  own  race  and  language.  But  I  defer 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject  to  another  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  quoting  a 
passage  from  the  travels  of  Dr.  E.  Clarke,  where  he 
writes: — 

“  It  is  not  attaching  too  high  a  degree  of  importance  to  the 
study  of  Celtic  antiquities,  to  maintain  that,  owing  to  the  at¬ 
tention  now  paid  to  it  in  this  country,  a  light  begins  to  break  in 
upon  that  portion  of  ancient  history,  which,  above  every  other, 
seemed  to  present  a  forlorn  investigation.  The  mounds  and 
barrows,  common  to  Great  Britain  and  the  neighbouring  conti¬ 
nent,  are  vestiges  of  that  mighty  family  of  Titan  Celts,  who 
gradually  possessed  all  the  western  shores  of  Europe,  and  who 
extended  their  colonies  to  all  the  countries  where  Cyclopean 
buildings  may  be  recognized,  whether  in  the  walls  of  Crotona  or 
in  the  Temple  of  Stonehenge,  in  the  Cromlechs  of  Wales  or  the 
trilithal  monuments  of  ‘  Cimbrica  Chersonesus’  in  Greece,  or  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  Syria.” 

But  I  cannot  leave  the  question  of  Carn  Goch  without 
alluding  to  two  other  localities,  which  throw  a  light  upon 
the  purposes  of  so  vast  a  work.  In  a  wild  and  marshy 
district,  about  three  miles  east  of  St.  Columba  Major, 
there  suddenly  arises  a  large  cone-shaped  hill,  about 
seven  hundred  feet  high.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  environed 
by  triple  trenches,  each  strengthened  by  a  circular  wall, 
built  up  of  unwrought  rough  stones,  after  the  fashion  of 
Carn  Goch.  The  space  inclosed  within  the  inner  wall 
amounts  to  about  seven  acres  of  ground.  A  great  stone 
causeway  leads  from  the  marshy  regions  up  to  it.  The 
whole  must  have  been  constructed  with  great  labour,  and 
in  very  remote  ages.  It,  like  its  smaller  namesake  near 
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the  Land’s  End,  is  called  Castell  an  Dinas,  and  has  been 
ascribed  foolishly  to  the  Danes,  who  never  made  any 
settlement  in  Corn  wall,  which  they  did  not  even  visit  till 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  ninth  century,  and  left  no 
traces  of  their  race  and  language  in  the  country.  Igno¬ 
rance  and  prejudice  have,  however,  inferred  that  every 
Dinas  in  Cornwall,  miscalled  also  Deen,  Dennis,  Danis, 
must  have  been  the  work  of  the  Danes.  Immediately  to 
the  west  it  has  a  village  called  Tre-Sadern,  and  on  the 
east  another  called  Beloudy.  The  latter  communicates 
its  name  to  a  neighbouring  beacon,  suggesting  that 
the  Phoenician  Saturn  and  Belus  might  once  have  been 
worshipped  on  this  high  place,  which  still  shows  in  its 
vicinity  various  druidical  altars.  The  natives  are  con¬ 
tent  with  calling  it  King  Arthur’s  hunting-lodge,  whose 
delight  it  was  to  indulge  in  the  joys  of  the  chase  over 
these  bleak  and  barren  wilds,  and  whose  horn  and  hounds 
may  still  be  recognized  by  the  belated  peasant,  while 
wandering  alone  among  the  moors. 

We  now  know  that  all  the  bronze  vessels,  arms,  in¬ 
struments,  ornaments,  &c.,  known  to  the  ancient  world, 
were  a  composite  of  copper  and  tin.  We  also  know  that 
the  exclusive  supply  of  tin  to  the  ancient  world  came 
from  the  Cassiterides.  This  is  expressed  briefly  in  the 
well  known  passage  of  Herodotus,  which  should  be  thus 
literally  translated :  — 

“Now  I  am  unable  to  speak  with  accuracy  about  the  western 
extremities  of  Europe;  nor  do  I  know  that  the  Cassiterides, 
whence  the  tin  regularly  comes  to  us,  are  islands.” 

He  knew  that  the  Cassiterides  were  in  the  western  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  that  the  tin  came  from  them ;  but  he  did 
not  know  that  they  were  islands.  He  even  expresses  his 
ignorance  as  to  the  fact  whether  those  extremities  were 
washed  by  an  ocean. 

Bronze  articles  were  in  constant  use  in  Greece,  and 
her  islands  in  Asia,  and  along  most  of  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  ages  long  previous  to  the  historical 
era  of  profane  writers,  and  necessarily  prove  that  the  in¬ 
tercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  those  eastern  regions 
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had  been  carried  on  in  times  equally  remote.  Worsaae, 
the  weightiest  authority  on  such  a  point,  conjectures,  on 
apparently  probable  grounds,  that  the  age  of  bronze 
weapons  commenced  among  the  nations  north  of  Great 
Britain,  some  seven  centuries  before  Christ,  which  also 
necessarily  implies  an  active  trade  between  Cornwall  and 
those  nations  in  those  remote  periods. 

Now  the  continued  supply,  to  regions  so  widely  ex¬ 
tended,  and  for  so  long  a  course  of  ages,  of  a  material  so 
necessary  as  tin  was  to  the  ancient  world,  must  have 
originated  in  some  well-conducted  regular  system,  such 
as  we  see  still  in  operation  in  the  mining  districts  of 
Damnonium,  where  the  production  of  tin,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  has  been  subject  to  certain  laws,  administered 
in  what  are  called  the  Stannary  Courts.  The  tinners  of 
Damnonium  had  to  do  suit  and  service  in  the  court  of 
their  chief,  when  duly  summoned,  and,  when  assembled, 
to  amend  wrongs,  and  establish  right  among  all  who 
were  under  their  jurisdiction.  This  court,  in  common 
language,  was  called  the  Stannary  Parliament.  Now  it 
is  a  striking  and  memorable  fact  that,  up  to  the  middle  of 
last  century,  the  tinners  were  compelled  to  assemble,  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  being  duly  constituted  a  court,  in  the  wilds 
of  Dartmoor,  upon  Crokern  Tor,  a  granite  eminence  situ¬ 
ated  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  East  and  West 
Dart.  In  ancient  days  Dartmoor  was  clad  with  forest 
trees,  and  trunks  of  huge  oaks  are  still  imbedded  in  the 
numerous  mosses  which  have  succeeded  to  these  primaeval 
forests.  The  top  of  Crokern  Tor  still  exhibits  in  granite 
masses  some  traces  of  the  ancient  court.  One  stone,  the 
gorsedd,  is  still  called  the  “president’s  chair,”  another  the 
“crier’s,”  while  others  are  supposed  to  be  the  seats  in¬ 
tended  for  the  jurors.  A  more  imposing  seat  is  called 
“  the  table.”  Here,  in  ages  far  removed  from  the  view 
of  the  historian — who  trusts  nought  but  written  docu¬ 
ments — sat,  each  on  his  granite  throne,  the  “  Aij^wyepovree” 
of  the  Damnonii  when  assembled  in  council.  Polwhele, 
the  sober  and  prosaic  historian  of  Devonshire  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  ventures  on  this  point  his  inference,  from  various 
facts,  in  the  following  words : — 
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“  I  have  scarce  a  doubt  that  the  Stannary  Parliaments  at  this 
place  were  a  continuation,  even  to  our  own  times,  ot  the  old 
British  Courts  before  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar.” 

In  later  and  historical  days  they  also  assembled  at  the 
same  spot,  swore  in  jurors,  and  transacted  other  prelimi¬ 
nary  matters,  when  the  court  was  adjourned  for  dispatch 
of  business  to  one  of  the  Stannary  towns.  Such  a 
practice  must  have  been  derived  from  immemorial  pre¬ 
scription.  It  could  not  have  originated  at  any  period 
after  the  high  grounds  on  Dartmoor  had  ceased  to  be 
inhabited,  and  the  moors  were  reduced  to  their  present 
condition.  The  practice,  therefore,  carries  us  back  to  a 
very  remote  age,  when  the  stream  tin  works  of  “the  old 
men,”  the  remains  of  which  abound  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  were  actively  carried  on,  and  mighty  oak  trees 
waved  their  foliage  over  the  sanctuary  of  Crokern.  The 
scene  was  rendered  still  more  sacred  by  other  megalithic 
structures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  venerable  Tor.  Among 
these,  two  stone  circles,  and  two  specimens  of  stone 
avenues,  and  a  cromlech,  still  attest  the  former  sanctity 
of  the  scene.  But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  there 
still  remains,  in  the  hollow  between  Crokern  Tor  and  the 
Bairdown  Hills  (Dwn  y  Beirdd),  a  stunted  oaken  grove, 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  traditional  forests  of  the  moor. 
It  consists  of  some  live  hundred  trees,  which  do  not  on  an 
average  exceed  a  foot  in  height,  and  present  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  withered  and  dying  condition,  although  an 
ancient  record  proves  that  they  presented  a  similar  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror.  It  is  popularly 
called  the  “Wise  Man  s  Wood,”  Coed  y  Gwyddon.  A 
modern  observer  writes  : — 

“llie  names  of  the  old  wood,  and  of  the  neighbouring  tors, 
impart  an  additional  interest  to  the  locality,  as  they  almost  to  a 
certainty  prove  that  it  was  once  the  scene  of  the  mysterious  rites 
and  wild  justice  of  the  Druids,  ‘the  wise  men  of  their  nation.’” 

All  the  megalithic  and  Cyclopean  monuments  are  to 
be  studied  as  a  general  whole ;  and,  if  this  be  done,  it 
will  be  found  that  one  common  system  prevailed  in  all 
parts  of  the  island,  from  the  Stennis  circle  in  the  extreme 
north,  to  the  logan-stone  at  the  Land’s  End.  In  all  the 
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localities  where  they  most  abound,  the  same  repetitions 
take  place  ;  the  stone  circles,  with  adjacent  hirvaen,  crom¬ 
lech,  logan-stone,  in  localities  which  are  now  left  to  the 
raven  and  the  fox ;  where  mosses  are  formed,  they  engulf 
and  almost  bury  them.  On  this  subject  I  must  quote 
the  authority  of  Daniel  Wilson,  in  his  Prehistoric  Annals 
of  Scotland,  p.  115: — 

“The  most  remarkable  of  the  Hebridean  groups  is  that  of 
Classernish,  in  the  island  of  Lewis.  It  consists  of  a  circle,  sixty- 
three  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  column  in  the  centre,  measuring 
thirteen  feet  in  height,  and  an  avenue  of  similar  stones  stretching 
to  the  north,  while  single  rows,  placed  towards  the  other  cardinal 
points,  complete  the  cruciform  arrangement  of  the  whole.  Its 
greatest  length  is  stated  by  Logan  as  558  feet,  and  by  McCulloch 
as  about  680  feet,  but  many  of  the  stones  are  nearly  buried  in  the 
moss,  so  that  its  extreme  limits  are  very  imperfectly  defined.  It 
appears  to  have  consisted  originally  of  about  seventy  columns,  and 
smaller  circles  in  the  same  neighbourhood  attest  the  ancient  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  numerous  population  on  the  long  desolate  waste,  where 
the  grey  columns  of  Classernish  are  still  imposing  in  their  ruins. 

“In  the  same  island  of  Lewis  a  large  stone  circle  may  be  seen, 
which,  within  memory  of  the  present  generation,  was  so  nearly 
buried  in  the  moss  that  the  surrounding  heather  and  rushes  suf¬ 
ficed  to  conceal  the  stones.  It  has  now  been  cleared  out  to  a 
depth  of  fifteen  feet,  by  the  annual  operations  of  the  islanders  in 
cutting  peat,  but  as  yet  without  exposing  the  bases  of  any  of  their 
columns.  .  .  .  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  example.  .  .  .  On  one  of 
the  wildest  moors  in  the  parish  of  Tongland,  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  circle  of  eleven  stones,  with  a  twelfth,  of  larger 
dimensions,  in  the  centre,  with  the  summits  of  the  whole  just  ap¬ 
pearing  above  the  moss.  Adjoining  the  group  there  stands  a  large 
cairn,  with  its  base,  doubtless,  resting  on  the  older  soil  beneath.” 

It  is  evident  that  these  monuments,  carefully  examined, 
may  enable  us  to  form  something  like  a  graduated  re¬ 
gister  respecting  the  period  during  which  man  has  been 
an  architectural  animal  in  these  islands,  and  of  the  de¬ 
solation  which  much  of  our  higher  grounds,  once 
prosperous  and  cultivated,  has  suffered  from  some  de¬ 
teriorating  causes,  which,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be  a 
difficult  task  to  detect  or  classify. 

The  Society  should  send  some  trusty  observers  to 
examine,  with  accuracy,  the  three  prodigious,  yet  shapely, 
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cairns  which  cover  the  crest  of  the  Mynycld  Du,  to  the 
south-west  of  the  limekilns,  near  Capel  Gwinfe.  A 
distinct  report  might  give  some  useful  information  upon 
this  interesting  question. 

The  wrong-headed  antiquaries,  who  so  long  persisted 
in  referring  all  such  prehistoric  monuments  to  Danes, 
Norwegians,  and  other  Scandinavians — men  as  it  were  of 
yesterday — had  no  sooner  grown  silent  in  the  face  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  they  could  not  resist,  than  a  very  contrary 
class  of  critics  came  upon  the  stage,  who  wished  to  make 
us  believe  that  they  were  not  the  works  of  any  race  now 
existing  in  the  island,  but  of  some  gone-by  people — 
call  them  Allophylians,  or  by  any  other  name. 

These  are  refuted  by  the  well-known  facts  that  in  the 
North  of  Scotland  the  stone  circles  were  used  as  civic 
courts  of  law  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  that 
many  of  these  monuments  were  regarded  in  Cornwall 
with  such  superstitious  veneration,  that  the  warlike 
Puritans  of  Cromwell  thought  they  were  doing  God 
good  service  in  destroying  them. 

It  would  be  madness  to  deny  that  these  monuments  in 
Cornwall  are  placed  among  localities  which  have  received 
their  names  from  men  who  spoke  the  language  which 
we,  the  Cumri,  still  speak  ;  nor  will  any  person  affirm 
that  Damnonium,  as  far  as  historic  evidence  extends,  was 
possessed  by  another  race  than  Damnonians. 

The  proof,  therefore,  is  within  our  reach,  that  these 
monuments  are  part  of  a  system  which  was  once  uni¬ 
versal  over  the  whole  face  of  the  more  primitive  soil  of 
the  island,  and  that  our  language  has  been  inherited  from 
the  men  who  established  this  system,  and  raised  these 
monuments.  So  much  in  confirmation  of  the  theory, 
that  the  people  who  first  inhabited  this  island  were 
mountain  dwellers,  and  that  sites  similar  to  Carn  Goch 
were  their  original  strongholds. 

John  Williams, 
Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  &c. 


Oxford,  August  21,  1855. 
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FURTHER  NOTICES  OF  THE  EARLY  INSCRIBED 
AND  SCULPTURED  STONES  IN  WALES. 

The  first  of  the  accompanying  engravings  represents  a 
stone  which,  in  its  present  state,  would  present  great 
difficulty  in  any  attempt  to  decipher  it ;  but  it  fortu¬ 
nately  happens  that  an  engraving  of  it,  before  it  was 
broken,  and  a  portion  of  it  lost,  was  given  by  Mr.  Fenton, 
in  his  History  of  Pembrokeshire.  The  stone  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  that  work,  used  as  a  stile  at  St. 
Nicholas,  in  that  county,  and  I  believe  that  (notwith¬ 
standing  the  sacred  emblem  upon  its  face,  which  one 
would  have  thought  sufficient  to  have  preserved  it  from 
desecration)  it  still  remains  in  its  desecrated  position. 
The  extent  of  the  fracture  may  be  judged  from  the  word 
hic  at  the  end  of  the  second  line,  and  the  syllable  cit  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  line,  showing  that  the  two 
letters  ja,  being  the  commencement  of  the  word  jacit, 
are  now  lost,  and  that  the  same  number  of  letters  are  lost 
at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case 
from  the  engraving  in  Fenton’s  volume,  where  the  in¬ 
scription  is,  however,  misrepresented  as  being  entirely 
in  well-formed,  equal-sized  Roman  capitals,  its  reading 
being,  nevertheless,  correctly  given  as  follows : — 

TVN  CCETACEVX 
SORDAARIHICIA 
CIT  -+ 

These  letters,  of  which  no  attempt  at  an  explanation 
was  given  by  Mr.  Fenton,  appear  to  me  to  be  capable  of 
being  read  as  follows  : — 

TUNC  CETACE  UX- 
SOR  DAARI  HIC  IA 
CIT. 

The  third  word,  uxsor,  being  evidently  an  orthogra¬ 
phical  error  for  uxor,  the  only  remaining  difficulty  will 
then  rest  upon  the  first  word  tunc,  to  be  treated  either  as 
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an  adverb,  or  as  the  commencement  of  the  female  name 
cetace.  In  the  former  view,  the  unusual  character  of 
the  formula  may  be  matched  by  the  word  iam  in  the 
Brochmael  inscription,  illustrated  by  me  in  a  previous 
volume  of  this  work ;  the  latter  view  may  perhaps  be 
supported  by  the  discovery  of  some  female  name  in  the 
early  records  of  Wales ;  I  however  must  admit  that  the 
former  appears  to  me  the  true  reading. 

The  piesent  inscription  affords  another  instance  of  the 
great  respect  paid  to  their  female  relatives  by  the  early 
Christians  in  Wales.  The  cross  inscribed  on  the  stone 
would  appear  to  be  even  more  ancient  than  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  as  the  letter  h  in  the  second  line  has  its  second 
stroke  shortened  to  prevent  it  from  running  into  the  left 
arm  of  the  cross;  possibly  this  circumstance  may  throw  a 
little  light  upon  the  employment  of  the  adverb  tvnc  in 
the  present  case. 

With  the  exception  of  the  letter  t,  which  occurs  in  each 
of  the  three  lines  of  the  inscription,  and  which  is  of  an 
uncial  form,  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the  letters  are 
Roman  capitals,  tolerably  well  formed,  although  irregular 
in  size.  We  may  therefore,  I  think,  safely  refer  its  date 
to  a  period  but  little,  if  indeed  at  all,  more  recent  than 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  the  Principality. 

The  letters  average  3^-  inches  in  height,  the  entire 
stone  being  30  inches  long,  and  12  inches  wide.  The 
present  engraving  has  been  made  from  a  drawing  by  the 
camera  lucida,  from  a  rubbing. 

II. — The  ornamented  and  inscribed  stone  represented 
in  the  second  of  our  present  plates  is  one  of  a  very  un¬ 
usual  character  as  regards  the  style  of  its  ornamental 
details.  I  was  first  indebted  to  our  lamented  friend  Tegid 
for  a  notice  of  this  stone,  which  is  now  equally  desecrated 
with  the  preceding  stone,  being  used  as  a  gate-post  on  a 
farm  called  Pen  Arthur,  near  St.  David’s,  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Roberts.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  found  on 
a  moor  not  far  distant  from  its  present  locality,  and  the 
tradition  current  among  the  country  people  is  that  the 
stone  commemorates  a  battle  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  about  some  lands  to  which  the  cathedral  of  St. 
David’s  laid  claim.  As  placed  at  present,  the  inscription 
is  uppermost,  and  in  this  reversed  position  our  late  friend, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  Hebrew  origin  of  Welsh  literature, 
fancied  he  saw  a  very  clear  Hebrew  inscription.  By 
placing  the  drawing,  however,  in  its  proper  position,  we 
have  treble  evidence  that  the  stone  is  a  genuine  early 
British  Christian  production.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ornamental  figure  represents,  and  is  intended  as,  a  symbol 
of  the  crucifixion,  although  all  the  four  branches  of  the 
cross  are  of  equal  length.  Secondly , — We  find  on  the 
upper  right  hand  angle  the  letters  xps,  which  are  the 
ordinary  Greek  mode  of  contraction  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  which  was  adopted  and  kept  up  throughout  the  middle 
ages  by  the  Latin  Church ;  and,  Thirdly , — The  inscrip¬ 
tion  beneath  the  cruciform  ornament  is  cut  in  letters  of 
the  peculiar  character  which  was  common  throughout 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland. 

The  drawing  has  been  taken  by  the  camera  lucida,  from 
rubbings  kindly  communicated  by  John  Fenton,  Esq., 
and  our  publisher,  Mr.  R.  Mason,  of  Tenby,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  cross  is  not  quite  correct  in  its  drawing, 
whilst  the  ribbon-like  ornament  within  the  outer  circle  is 
quite  peculiar,  and  seems  intended  to  represent  a  rope, 
or  twisted  cable. 

The  name  inscribed  beneath  the  cross  is  GURMARC 
(gupmapc).  Of  its  date  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any¬ 
thing  like  precision.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  it  may 
range  between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The 
diameter  of  the  cruciform  design  is  25  inches,  and  the 
average  height  of  the  letters  is  2  inches. 

III. — I  am  indebted  to  W.  L.  Banks,  Esq.,  of  Brecon, 
for  a  notice,  accompanied  by  rubbings,  of  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  carved  and  inscribed  stone  which,  from  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  its  ornament,  forms  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
our  series  of  such  memorials.  It  was  discovered  during 
the  course  of  the  preceding  summer,  in  taking  down  the 
parish  church  of  Llanfrynach,  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  from  Brecon,  where  it  was  found  buried  in  the 
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foundation,  below  the  surface,  and  beneath  the  door  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  chancel  to  the  vestry.  It  is  a  single  slab, 
6  feet  long,  and  about  8  inches  wide,  the  upper  surface 
covered  with  sculpture.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  small 
Greek  cross.  Below  is  a  human  figure,  with  the  arms 
upraised  towards  the  cross.  At  the  sides  of  the  legs,  and 
extending  for  nearly  three  feet  down  the  stone,  is  inter¬ 
laced  ribbon  work.  Below  this  is  a  larger  Greek  cross, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  filled  in 
with  ribbon  work.  On  the  reverse  side,  and  immediately 
opposite  to  the  larger  cross,  are  the  letters  lohlp,  in 
Anglo-Saxon  characters,  and  which  are  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  name  Johannes,  mis-spelt,  as  usual  in  our 
early  manuscripts,  Johannis,  the  coenobitical  name  of  the 
person  whose  remains  this  stone  was  intended  to  cover. 

A  small  portion  of  another  stone  was  also  found,  with 
portions  of  two  letters,  co,  upon  it ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  workmen  also  found  a  third  stone  of  considerable  size, 
with  an  inscription  running  down  it  for  about  two  feet ; 
but,  being  unable  to  make  anything  of  it,  they  again  in¬ 
terred  it  in  the  foundations  of  the  new  church, — another 
instance  of  the  want  of  that  superintendence  and  foresight 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Association  will  in  time  develop,  and  which  must  surely 
lead  to  valuable  results,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
nearly  every  small  mediaeval  church  in  Wales  has  been 
rebuilt  on  the  sites  of  earlier  churches ;  and  we  have  here 
an  ample  proof  that  the  church  restorers  in  those  times 
had  very  little  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  memorials  of 
their  ancestors.1 

J.  O.  Westwood. 

St.  Peter’s,  Hammersmith, 

1  It  is  the  duty  of  the  incumbent  and  churchwardens  of  this  church 
to  have  the  stone,  which  was  thus  immured  for  want  of  proper  super¬ 
vision,  extracted  at  the  expense  of  the  architect  and  builder. — Hd. 
Arch.  Camb. 
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No.  XIX. 

BEAUMARIS. 

There  are  not  many  ancient  houses  remaining  in  Beau¬ 
maris.  The  exigencies  of  the  town  as  a  watering-place, 
and  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  its  old 
architecture,  have  contributed  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
localities,  to  destroy  buildings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  and  to  replace  them  by  mean  and 
unsightly  specimens  of  modern  unskilfulness.  Judging 
from  the  few  that  remain,  it  would  appear  that  the  houses 
consisted  generally  of  two  stories,  with  a  garret  story 
above,  the  gables  being  mostly  turned  towards  the  streets; 
but  there  are  no  specimens  now  extant  in  Beaumaris  of 
any  houses  older  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  with  one 
exception. 

This  exception  is  Hen  Bias,  the  ancient  town  residence 
of  the  Bulkeley  family,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
Church  Street,  a  little  below  the  church.  Parts  of  this 
house  are  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  if  not  earlier;  it  has 
been  added  to  in  the  time  of  James  I.  and  Charles  II.; 
and  it  was  used  by  a  member  of  this  family  during  some 
portion  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is  now, 
unfortunately,  allowed  to  fall  into  great  degradation,  and 
is  let  out  in  a  number  of  small  tenements  to  poor  families. 
In  one  of  the  ground  floor  rooms,  probably  the  kitchen, 
a  public  bakehouse  is  established,  and  before  many  years 
have  elapsed,  it  will  very  likely  fall  into  utter  ruin,  and 
be  demolished.  Nevertheless  it  contains  many  points 
that  call  for  remark,  and,  though  it  is  not  appreciated  on 
the  spot,  yet  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  visited  and  studied 
by  the  architect  and  archaeologist. 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  building  is  the  large  hall, 
which  is  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  court,  and  is 
entered  by  a  four-centred  Tudor  doorway,  opening  into  a 
passage  between  the  screen  and  the  butteries.  A  Late 
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Perpendicular  window  of  two  lights,  cinquefoiled,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  hall,  is  the  earliest  thing  remaining 
in  it,  though  the  buttery  hatches,  and  some  panelling  of 
the  screen,  of  good  flowing  design,  are  of  the  same  date. 
A  large  panelled  canopy  stands  over  the  dais  at  the  west 
end,  and  a  bay  window  of  the  time  of  James  I.  (as  is  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  rose  and  thistle  occurring  as  external 
ornaments  of  brackets)  is  in  the  southern  side,  close  by 
the  dais.  The  fire-place  is  on  the  north  side,  much 
degraded,  and  robbed  of  its  carved  mantle-piece ;  the 
screen,  too,  appears  to  have  been  stripped  on  the  inner 
side.  The  chief  feature  of  the  hall,  however,  is  the 
ceiling,  which  is  of  exceedingly  beautiful  design,  and 
from  which  hang  eighteen  pendants  for  chandeliers,  each 
in  carved  oak,  and  of  great  elegance. 

A  portion  of  the  building,  running  north  and  south 
across  the  direction  of  the  hall,  and  forming  the  street 
front,  has  a  chimney  corbel  in  the  outer  wall,  and  some 
wooden  brackets  of  good  design,  and  worthy  of  repro¬ 
duction.  Beneath  one  of  the  upper  chamber  windows  of 
this  part  of  the  building,  opening  on  the  court,  is  this 
inscription,  in  iron: — 

IF  GOD  BE  FOR  VS  WHO  CAN  BE  AGAINST  VS. 

In  the  middle  of  the  line  occurs  a  bull’s  head,  the  crest  of 
the  family.  In  this  same  court  of  entry  another  Late 
Perpendicular  window,  similar  to  that  in  the  hall,  is  to 
be  observed,  blocked  up,  in  a  wall  that  now  forms  the 
back  of  the  new  market-place.  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  house  extended  further  in  that  direction. 

The  other  portions  of  the  house  are  of  the  time  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  II.;  they  extend  behind  the  house, 
going  round  two  sides  of  a  garden,  and  the  rooms  contain 
much  panelling  and  ornamental  plaster  work. 

Though  this  house  has  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay, 
it  is  quite  capable  of  being  repaired,  and,  if  properly 
restored,  would  be  the  best,  architecturally  speaking,  of 
any  in  Beaumaris.  Were  it  situated  in  the  country,  in 
the  midst  of  “tall  ancestral  groves,”  its  unmerited  fate 
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would  probably  be  very  different,  and  it  would  be  prized, 
and  taken  proper  care  of,  by  its  fortunate  possessor. 
How  strange  that  what  is  intrinsically  good  and  beautiful 
should  be  despised  and  destroyed,  merely  because  it  is 
old  ! 

The  lower  portion  of  another  ancient  house  might 
be  seen,  a  short  time  since,  on  the  east  side  of  Church 
Street,  a  little  higher  up ;  it  was  probably  of  the  same 
date.  Another  specimen  of  a  much  humbler  kind  of 
house  still  exists  on  the  north  side  of  Castle  Street,  near 
the  Cross. 

In  Church  Street,  above  the  church,  is  Plas  Goch,  an 
old  house,  massive,  but  with  no  traces  of  architectural 
beauty;  it  is  now  let  out  in  small  tenements. 

Although  lying  a  short  distance  out  of  the  town,  yet 
within  the  parish,  is  the  college,  or  alms-house,  on  the 
road  towards  Pentraeth.  We  here  find  a  square  of  small 
tenements,  entered  under  a  doorway  bearing  over  its  label 
the  inscription, — 

1613. 

D.  H. 

Some  of  the  details  of  this  doorway,  particularly  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  arch,  cut  into  prismatic  projections,  both  on 
the  face  and  on  the  soffit,  are  worthy  of  notice.  In  the 
eastern  side  of  the  court  is  a  small  chapel  for  the  use  of 
the  inmates,  with  a  three-light  square-headed  window, 
under  a  label  of  the  period  of  foundation,  and  with  a 
communion  table  placed  beneath  the  pulpit,  or  desk. 
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ON  CAER-CARREG-Y-FRAN,  CAERNARVONSHIRE. 

( Read  at  Llandeilo  Faior.) 

It  seems  likely  that  a  few  notes  made  during  a*  hasty 
visit  to  Caer-carreg-y-fran,  at  the  opening  of  the  valley 
of  Llanberis,  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  allow  of 
their  being  properly  communicated  to  this  meeting. 
Although  imperfect,  they  may  have  the  effect  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  antiquaries  of  North  Wales  to 
an  ancient  work  that  well  deserves,  but  seems  to  have 
escaped,  especial  notice.  As  these  remarks  are  being 
written  in  the  country  where  books  are  not  accessible,  it 
is  out  of  my  power  to  make  myself  quite  sure  that  there 
is  not  some  good  published  account  of  this  work,  but 
I  believe  that  there  is  none. 

Caer-carreg-y-fran  is  situated  in  a  singularly  beautiful 
situation,  affording  an  extensive  view  of  the  mountains 
of  Snowdonia ;  but  of  course  this  was  not  the  cause  of 
its  selection  as  a  stronghold  of  the  primitive  inhabitants. 
It  occupies  the  whole  summit  of  an  isolated  but  not  very 
lofty  hill,  that  is  bounded  through  most  of  its  circuit 
by  precipitous  or  very  steep  crags.  These  in  themselves 
are  nearly  sufficient  to  prevent  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  to  the  irregular  platform  on  the  top ;  but,  to 
render  it  more  secure,  a  very  strong  wall  of  Cyclopean 
masonry  was  carried  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  wall  remains,  and  the  whole  of 
it  may  be  clearly  traced ;  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any 
portion  of  its  circuit  where  the  lowest  course  of  stones 
does  not  nearly  retain  its  original  place.  Many  of  these 
are  of  great  size,  and  were  placed  with  much  skill. 
They  slope  inwards  slightly,  so  as  to  rest  naturally 
against  the  hill  side,  or  the  mass  of  smaller  stones  that 
formed  the  interior  of  the  wall.  In  general,  several 
courses  of  the  stones  retain  their  places,  and  often  pre¬ 
sent  beautiful  specimens  of  the  rude  but  massive  masonry 
of  the  primaeval  inhabitants  of  Britain.  In  one  place  the 
wall  is  standing  to  the  height  of  seven  feet  externally. 
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Its  usual  thickness  was  about  six  feet,  and  it  is  strength¬ 
ened  at  the  few  points  of  danger  by  increased  care 
having  been  taken  in  its  erection. 

The  entrance,  which  faces  the  west,  has  had  a  pro¬ 
jecting  bastion  upon  each  side.  It  is  so  much  injured 
by  time,  and  the  destructive  hands  of  men,  who  have 
used  the  stones  in  the  formation  of  walls  to  divide  the 
adjoining  fields,  that  its  original  width  is  perhaps  not 
determinable.  Apparently  the  path,  after  passing  be¬ 
tween  the  bastions,  turned  sharply  to  the  right,  and 
passed  for  a  short  distance  between  the  outer  and  an 
inner  wall  before  entering  the  fortress.  Immediately 
within  the  gate  there  are  extensive  traces  of  foundations, 
but  too  confused  to  allow  of  my  forming  any  definite 
opinion  concerning  the  former  superstructures.  There 
are  traces  of  walls  which  divided  the  inclosed  space  into 
several  courts,  as,  I  believe,  is  usually  found  to  be  the 
case  in  fortresses  of  this  type.  There  are  also  traces  of 
the  walls  of  several  of  the  supposed  circular  houses  that 
have  elsewhere  been  found  in  similar  places.  The  num¬ 
ber  noticed  was  five — one  adjoining  the  northern  wall, 
one  near  to  the  eastern  side,  and  two  in  the  middle  of  the 
area.  The  walls  of  these  places  were  very  thick,  and  a 
circle  of  large  stones  had  closely  surrounded  each  of 
them  externallv. 

(i 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  which  forms  the 
outlet  for  the  lakes  of  Llanberis,  there  is  a  small  similarly- 
situated  fort,  called  Dinas  mawr,  (a  singularly  grand 
name,  when  its  size  is  considered,)  which  has  faint  traces 
of  what  may  have  been  a  Cyclopean  wall,  but  perhaps 
the  remains  are  too  slight  to  decide  between  a  mere 
mound  of  stones  and  a  built  wall.  These  forts  are  distant 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  in  a  direct  line,  although 
much  more  by  any  present  or  former  means  of  commu¬ 
nication.  At  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Dinas  mawr 
there  is  an  exceedingly  fine  fortification,  placed  upon  the 
top  of  a  low,  but  commanding,  slightly  rocky  hill.  It  is 
called  Dinas  Dinorddwig,  and  is  of  an  oval  shape.  It  is 
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partly  surrounded  by  two  ditches,  with  a  lofty  bank 
between  them,  and,  in  addition,  has  an  external  bank 
and  ditch,  closely  adjoining  the  others  throughout  much 
of  its  course,  but  afterwards  separating  from  them,  so  as 
to  inclose  a  considerable  additional  space.  Within  the 
innermost  ditch  there  is  a  bank  of  stones,  which  may  have 
formed  a  wall,  or  more  probably  is  only  the  remnant  of 
a  similar  mound  to  the  others.  On  one  side,  the  hill 
sinks  so  abruptly  as  not  to  require  much  fortification; 
accordingly  there  is  only  the  inner  mound,  or  wall,  con¬ 
tinued  along  its  top. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  these  three  forts,  of 
which  two  were  exceedingly  strong,  and  of  conside¬ 
rable  size,  were  formed  for  the  defence  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  opening  into  the  mountain  country,  and  we 
may  certainly  conclude  that  they  are  of  high  anti¬ 
quity, — such,  at  least,  will  be  generally  allowed  to  be 
the  case  with  the  Cyclopean  walls  and  foundations 
of  Caer-carreg-y-fran.  Dinas  Dinorddwig  may  be  of 
later  erection  than  the  others,  as  it  is  believed  that 
fortresses  formed  of  earthen  mounds  are,  in  this 
country,  always  posterior  in  date  to  those  with  Cyclo¬ 
pean  walls. 

Persons  who  have  seen  the  fine  fortress  at  the  top  of 
one  of  the  mountains  called  Yr  Eifl,  in  Caernarvonshire, 
— who  have  been  at  the  top  of  Pen-maen-mawr, — or  at 
Castell-caer-seion,  near  Conway, — will  recognize  a  similar 
work  in  that  which  is  now  noticed. 

I  am  informed  that  similar  foundations  exist  on  the 
top  of  the  Brown  Clee  Hill,  in  Shropshire,  and  that  they 
are  also  plentiful  on  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire.  I  have 
seen  many  such  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  but  do  not  think 
that  any  of  them  equalled  in  diameter  those  of  Caer- 
carreg-y-fran.  In  several  cases  the  Irish  buildings  still 
possess  their  original  dome-shaped  top  in  a  tolerably 
perfect  state,  and  many  are  only  slightly  injured.  From 
the  great  width  of  the  circles  at  Caer-carreg-y-fran,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  they  should  ever  have  had  a  stone 
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roof  supporting  itself,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  in 
what  mode  they  were  covered.  Their  interior  is  appa¬ 
rently  much  filled  with  rubbish,  which  might  repay 
removal. 

•  Charles  C.  Babington. 
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No.  IX. 

LLANDUDNO. 

In  this  parish,  on  the  lofty  headland  commonly  called 
Pen  Gogarth,  or  Great  Orme’s  Head ,  stands  the  little 
church  of  St.  Tudno.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
headland  was  once  an  island  ;  though  probably,  as  far 
back  as  history  can  reach,  it  was  separated  from  the 
mainland  of  Caernarvonshire  by  a  marshy  flat,  which  has 
but  lately  been  brought  into  cultivation.  The  spot  was 
well  suited  for  religious  seclusion,  as  well  as  security ; 
and  St.  Tudno  may  have  found  it  a  sure  asylum  in  the 
troubled  times  of  the  seventh  century,  when  pirates  of 
many  countries  infested  the  ocean,  and  the  Saxon  was 
pressing  onwards  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd. 
At  such  a  period  the  holy  recluse  probably  chose  this 
spot  as  his  abode,  and  erected  a  small  oratory  near  his 
dwelling,  in  accordance  with  the  primitive  practice  of  the 
British  Church. 

No  trace  of  this  early  building  is  to  be  discovered  now: 
it  must  have  been  replaced  by  a  larger  edifice  as  the 
district  became  inhabited,  and  devout  persons  in  greater 
numbers  began  to  frequent  the  oratory  of  the  saint.  This 
second  building  may  have  been  as  old  as  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century.  We  find  evident  remains,  apparently 
of  that  date,  in  the  north  wall,  where  courses  of  small 
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stones  alternate  with  courses  of  large  ones,  as  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  early  work.  This  extends  half-way  from 
the  west  towards  the  east  end.  A  difference  of  work 
in  the  masonry  there  shows  that  the  church  was  doubled 
in  length  by  the  addition  of  a  chancel,  and  this  chancel 
is  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  building,  therefore, 
as  it  now  stands,  shows  marks  of  two  distinct  periods ; 
the  former  may  have  been  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century;  the  latter,  including  all  the  architectural  features 
of  the  edifice,  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  font  is  of  the  earlier  period ;  it  has  been  recently 
rescued  from  a  state  of  desecration,  and  has  been  placed 
on  a  new  base, — a  cylindrical  shaft. 

In  this  church  there  are  two  incised  slabs  or  coffin- 
lids,  which  appear  to  be  not  more  recent  than  the 
thirteenth  century.  They  have  been  carefully  drawn, 
and  reduced  to  the  scale  of  an  inch  in  the  annexed  en¬ 
graving  ;  and  they  possess  such  an  elegance  of  design  as 
to  show  that  they  belonged  to  persons  of  at  least  noble 
birth.  On  each  of  them,  below  the  head  of  the  cross, 
will  be  observed  a  buckle  or  brooch,  on  either  side  of  the 
stem.  We  do  not  know  what  inference  is  to  be  drawn 
from  their  occurrence,  but  it  should  be  remarked  that,  in 
each  case,  the  workmanship  of  that  on  the  dexter  side  is 
more  elaborate  than  of  that  on  the  sinister ;  while,  from 
their  being  identical  in  design  and  position,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  slabs  were  carved  by  the  same  artist. 
They  have  been  much  injured  and  broken,  but  are  now 
preserved  from  any  further  damage,  and  are  placed  ver¬ 
tically  in  the  walls  of  the  chancel,  because  the  masonry 
was  too  weak  to  allow  of  niches  or  recesses  being  cut  for 
them  to  lie  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  church  is  G7  feet  long  by  1 6  feet  6  inches  broad, 
internally ;  and  was  formerly  lighted  by  one  eastern 
square-headed  window  of  three  lights, — one  Perpen¬ 
dicular  window  of  two  lights  on  the  south  side, — and 
a  small  loop  in  the  northern  side,  near  the  porch  over 
the  north  door.  There  is  a  doorway  in  the  western  end 
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of  the  nave,  under  a  gable  with  one  bell.  The  west  wall 
batters  outwards ;  and  there  is  a  rude  broad  buttress  at 
the  north-west  angle.  A  small  screen  or  rood-loft  most 
probably  marked  the  separation  of  the  chancel  in  this 


Plan  of  Llandudno  Church,  Caernarvonshire. 


single-aisled  edifice.  The  timbering  of  the  chancel  roof 
was  rather  ornamental,  of  the  Perpendicular  period ;  but 
the  seats  were  of  the  humblest  description.  The  district 
is  one  of  the  loneliest  and  stormiest,  and  the  church 
always  participated  in  the  character  of  its  parish. 

In  process  of  time,  as  faith  waxed  cold  and  generosity 
became  feeble,  this  edifice  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay; 
and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  a  storm  of 
unusual  severity  greatly  damaged  the  roof.  The  holes 
made  by  the  weather  were  not  repaired ;  a  new  village 
had  sprung  up  at  the  foot  of  the  headland  on  the  marshy 
flat;  and  the  old  church  was  quietly  and  conveniently 
allowed  to  become  more  and  more  decayed  ;  while  the 
consciences  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  soothed 
by  the  erection  of  a  modern  semi-barbarous  building  for 
parochial  service  in  the  midst  of  the  new  village. 

The  spectacle  of  the  poor  old  forsaken  edifice,  still 
standing  up  against  the  storms  from  the  ocean,  though 
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nearly  all  unroofed,  had  long  been  one  of  the  most  painful 
that  a  reflecting  Christian  could  witness ;  and  at  length, 
though  the  inhabitants,  the  lessees  of  the  mines,  and  the 
lord  of  the  manor  did  not  show  any  signs  of  regret,  a  few 
members  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association 
visited  the  old  church,  and  originated  a  small  subscription 
for  its  reparation.  On  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  parish 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  present  incumbent,  the 
Rev.  E.  T.  Evans,  M.A.,  he  immediately  aided  in  the 
good  work ;  and,  though  the  subscription  list  was  added 
to  but  slowly,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  sum 
sufficient  to  repair  the  roof,  and  prevent  the  further 
desecration  of  the  edifice,  might  have  been  raised.  At 
this  juncture,  however,  the  heart  of  a  stranger  was  moved 
with  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  restoration  to 
health,  in  this  salubrious  locality,  of  his  only  daughter ; 
and  he  determined  on  leaving  behind  him  a  thank- 
offering.  With  singular  good  taste,  and  right  feeling, 
William  Henry  Reece,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham,  offered  to 
restore  the  old  church  at  his  own  sole  cost ;  and  he  has 
been  enabled  to  carry  his  pious  intention  into  effect  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  services  of  F.  W. 
Fiddian,  Esq.,  as  architect,  were  secured,  and  the  church, 
within  the  space  of  a  year,  has  been  repaired  and  restored 
in  a  manner  which  surpasses,  in  solidity  and  decoration, 
its  former  palmiest  condition.  It  was  re-opened  for 
public  service  on  October  18,  1855.  A  second  window 
has  been  inserted  on  the  south  side,  and  a  large  window 
of  the  Decorated  style  (which  was  current  in  North 
Wales  during  a  great  portion  of  the  fifteenth  century) 
has  replaced  the  smaller  window  of  the  eastern  end ;  but 
in  other  respects  the  church  remains  unaltered  in  its 
essential  features.  The  font  was  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
covered,  and  placed  again  in  the  church.  The  masons 
have  committed  some  mistakes,  but  these  can  readily  be 
rectified,  and  the  general  effect  is  good. 

In  the  north  wall  there  is  a  small  recess  with  a  tablet, 
bearing  a  tri-lingual  inscription,  commemorating  the  mu- 
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nificence  of  the  pious  benefactor  to  the  church  and  parish. 
It  was  erected  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  small  subscription 
raised  for  the  church  ;  but,  with  this  exception,  the  entire 
honour  and  credit  of  the  restoration  lies  with,  and  most 
enviably  belongs  to,  Mr.  Reece. 

At  the  foot  of  the  headland,  on  the  western  slope,  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Gogarth.  Only  a 
few  ruined  walls  remain,  with  no  architectural  feature  to 
determine  their  date.  This  manor  is  unfortunate :  it 
has  lost  its  own  house,  and  it  did  not  repair  its  own 
church ; — that  good  work  has  been  the  privilege  of  a 
munificent  stranger.  May  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  rest 
upon  him  and  his  for  it ! 1 

H.  L.  J. 


MYNYDD  CARN  GOCH,  LLANGAFELACII, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

( Read  at  Llandeilo  Fawr.) 

Mynydd  Carn  Gocii  is  a  wild  tract  of  land,  about  four 
miles  north-west  of  Swansea. 

In  a  considerable  flat,  near  the  centre  of  this  common 
land,  is  a  raised  mound  of  earth  known  as  the  Carn 
Goch,  from  which  the  common  derives  its  name,  and  on 
which,  within  the  memory  of  several  old  people,  was  a 
huge  pile  of  stones.  This  superstructure,  which  was  5 
or  6  feet  high,  was  taken  away  to  afford  materials  for 
building  some  neighbouring  cottages,  and  for  repairing 
the  adjacent  road,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

These  works  were  ended  only  by  the  total  removal  of 
the  stones,  leaving  a  mound  of  earth  270  feet  in  circum- 

1  The  history  and  antiquities  of  this  parish  will  be  found  at  full 
length  in  the  History  of  Aberconrvay,  by  one  of  our  own  officers,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Williams,  M.A.,  a  learned  and  scarce  work,  of  which  a 
new  edition  is  urgently  required. 
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ference,  90  feet  in  diameter,  and  5  feet  deep,  in  the  deepest 
part,  above  the  level  of  the  original  soil,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  slight  depression,  as  if  the  labourers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  removal,  disappointed  at  finding  an  end  of 
the  stones,  had  sunk  a  foot  or  two  in  the  centre,  in  hopes 
of  finding  more.  This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture. 
Certain  it  is  that,  about  the  centre  of  the  surface  there, 
existed  such  a  depression  ;  while  at  the  distance  of  12  feet 
from  the  centre,  and  with  a  width  averaging  from  15  feet 
to  18  feet,  is  a  circle  of  buried  stones.  This  circle  is  not 
concentric  with  the  entire  erection,  its  centre  being  8  feet 
south  of  the  true  centre  of  the  earn. 

The  names  of  several  of  the  surrounding  places  induced 
us  to  open  the  earn,  viz.,  Penllergare,  Tre-de-gar,  Cadley^, 
Llwyn  Cadwgan,  (where  there  is  a  earn  called  Carn 
Cadwgan,)  several  places  containing  the  name  “  goch,” 
and  lastly,  the  name  of  the  carn  itself. 

We  commenced  on  Friday,  July  20,  1855,  with  two 
labourers.  We  first  found  the  polar  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  then  took  dimensions,  and  lastly,  commenced 
cutting  a  trench  southwards  from  the  polar  north,  Mr. 
Moggridge  assisting. 

Next  morning  (Saturday,  26th),  the  two  labourers 
finding  it  inconvevient  to  work  in  the  same  part  of  the 
trench,  one  moved  southwards,  and  began  to  work  north. 
Having  reached  a  point  36  feet  south  of  the  centre,  he 
struck  with  his  pickaxe  on  a  large,  flat  bottomed  stone, 
which  was  on  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  I 
was,  fortunately,  near  at  hand,  and  on  removing  this 
stone,  we  saw  a  quantity  of  oak  charcoal  which  was  mixed 
with  fine  earth,  and  under  it  was  firm  yellow  clay,  with 
atoms  of  charcoal,  and  a  few  small  stones.  Below  this,  at 
the  depth  of  a  foot  below  the  stone,  were  bones,  supposed 
not  to  be  human,  but  possibly  wild  boar.  The  whole  was 
buried  in  a  cylindrical  cist,  cut  in  original  ground,  and 
covered  with  the  stone.  It  is  indicated  in  the  plan  by  A.1 

1  1  foot  5  inches  in  diameter;  1  foot  1  inch  in  depth;  cover  stone, 
1  foot  11  inches,  by  1  foot  2  inches. 


Vases  found  at  Mynydd  Carn  Goch. 
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On  Monday,  23rd,  we  discovered  another  cist,  15  feet 
south  of  the  centre  at  B.2  This  cist  very  much  resembled 
the  first  in  shape  and  size.  The  bones  it  contained  were, 
however,  human.  We  also  found,  in  the  middle  of  the 
bones,  a  remarkable  silicious  stone,  evidently  shaped  at 
one  end  to  a  point,  with  a  glaze  over  the  surface,  not 
natural,  but  which  looks  like  the  action  of  fire ;  and  this 
is  probable,  as  we  found  a  large  quantity  of  ashes  in  the 
cist  with  the  bones. 

Tuesday,  24th,  and  Wednesday,  25th,  were  spent  in 
working  eastwards  from  the  centre,  but  nothing  particular 
was  found.  Thursday,  26th,  however,  we  changed  our 
course  westwards,  and  found  a  vase,  the  size  of  which 
must  originally  have  been  considerable,  at  G.  It  was 
much  broken  by  the  displacement  of  the  covering  stone, 
which  fracture  must  have  been  done  a  long  time,  as  shown 
by  the  corroded  edges  of  the  broken  pieces. 

It  was  inclosed  in  a  very  rude  stone  cist,  and  was  very 
difficult  to  remove ;  the  only  way,  indeed,  being  to  take 
away  the  pottery  piecemeal,  and  then  the  earthy  contents 
separately. 

In  this  latter  was  found  a  large  quantity  of  crushed 
human  bones,  and  a  few  teeth.  The  patterns  on  the  vase 
are  very  pretty  {see  engraving),  and  clearly  marked, 
apparently  made  by  impression  on  the  unburnt  vase  with 
twisted  thongs  or  reeds. 

Although  this  vase  was  so  much  broken,  we  have  been 
able,  by  carefully  fitting  the  different  fragments,  to  obtain 
some  measurements,  which  I  give: — 

Depth  outside,  more  than  13  inches,  but  how  much 
more  is  not  known ;  circumference  at  mouth,  3  feet  5J 
inches ;  diameter  at  base,  6  inches ;  circumference  at  base, 
19  inches.  Thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  measure,  having 
fitted  together  the  top  rim  and  the  base.  The  drawing 
represents  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  vase,  where 
five  pieces  have  been  joined.  The  same  evening  we  found 

2  2  feet  8  inches  north,  by  1  foot  8  inches  south ;  depth,  2  feet ; 
cover  stone,  1  foot  2|  inches  each  way. 

AllCH.  CAM  13.,  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL.  II.  K 
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another  vase,  at  H,  but  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  we  deferred  its  removal  till  next  morning.  Its 
situation  was  very  near  that  of  the  last. 

Next  morning  (Friday,  26th)  Mr.  G.  G.  Francis  came, 
and  we  together  removed  this  vase,  which  we  got  out 
whole,  though  it  had  many  cracks  :  it  was  topsyturvy,  and 
the  cover  stone  had  slipped,  and  pressed  the  bottom  in. 
There  was  no  cist.  This  vase  was  smaller,  and  apparently 
much  ruder  in  form  and  pattern,  than  the  other.  A  little 
charcoal  was  strewed  through  the  surrounding  soil.  This 
vase,  though  broken,  has  been  restored,  and  is  nearly 
perfect,  the  dimensions  being, — height,  9 j-  inches ;  dia¬ 
meter  at  mouth,  1\  inches ;  circumference  at  mouth,  23 
inches ;  diameter  at  base,  4\  inches ;  circumference  at 
base,  13|  inches.  The  contents  were  human  bones,  and 
several  teeth. 

The  same  evening  we  discovered  a  cist,  at  D,3  similar  in 
structure  to  the  other  cists,  but  containing  an  immense 
layer  of  charcoal.  The  bones  in  this  cist  were  human,  much 
less  broken,  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  other  cists, 
probably  because  less  perished  or  burnt.  But  the  most 
interesting  point  was  the  discovery  of  a  very  small  vase, 
two  inches  only  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  apparently 
only  2  inches  in  height;  it  was,  however,  so  much  broken, 
that  more  dimensions  are  impossible  to  be  obtained.  This 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and  was  only  partially 
burnt. 

The  commencement  of  the  next  week  was  wet,  and  was 
employed  in  cleaning  and  restoring  the  broken  vases ; 
however,  on  Saturday  morning,  August  4th,  we  discovered 
a  very  pretty  little  vase,  at  I.  It  was  smaller  than  the 
others,  the  dimensions  being, — depth  outside,  4  inches ; 
depth  inside,  3^  inches ;  diameter  at  mouth,  4J  inches ; 
circumference  at  mouth,  13  inches;  diameter  at  base,  3 
inches;  circumference  at  base,  9J  inches.  It  was  un¬ 
broken,  being  without  even  a  crack.  It  was  inclosed  in 
fine  earth  and  charcoal,  which  was  altogether  inclosed  in  a 

3  1  foot  8  inches  east,  by  1  foot  6  inches  west ;  depth,  2  feet. 
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cist  of  clay ;  in  this  earth  was  a  small  sharp-edged  bit  of 
flint.  The  vase  was  topsyturvy,  but  was  full  of  roots, 
which  have  probably  destroyed  the  bones  which  this  vase 
appeal's  to  have  once  contained. 

The  same  evening  we  discovered  another  vase,  at  J, 
inclosed  in  a  neat  stone  cist.  Unfortunately,  two  of  the 
stones  forming  the  side  of  the  cist  had  been  forced  out 
of  the  perpendicular  at  some  unknown  period,  completely 
smashing  in  the  side. 

This  vase  is  very  much  broken,  but  was  originally  as 
large  as  the  vase  at  G.  On  searching  the  contents,  the 
earth  appeared  remarkably  solid,  being  full  of  small  roots. 
We  also  found  several  bits  of  hone  and  charcoal.  How¬ 
ever,  the  most  interesting  of  the  contents  was  another 
small  vase.  The  dimensions  are, — depth,  2  inches  ;  dia¬ 
meter  at  mouth,  3  inches ;  circumference  at  mouth,  9^ 
inches ;  diameter  at  base,  2J  inches ;  circumference  at 
base,  6J  inches. 

Two  cists  were  found  containing  charcoal  and  a  few 
fragments  of  bone,  and,  in  one  place,  a  piece  of  pottery, 
but  from  what  vase  I  cannot  tell, — it  was  an  isolated 
fragment. 

The  whole  earn  has,  however,  not  been  yet  excavated  : 
men  are  still  employed  there,  and  a  careful  record  will  be 
kept  of  any  further  discoveries. 

I  have  been  induced  to  put  together  these  few  notes, 
hoping  they  may  prove  of  some  interest  to  the  Archaeolo¬ 
gical  Meeting  at  Llandeilo. 

J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn. 


Penllergare,  August  24,  1855. 
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ROMAN  REMAINS  IN  PEMBROKESHIRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis. 

Sir, — Near  Llanrhian,  Pembrokeshire,  and  close  to  an  encamp¬ 
ment,  supposed  by  Fenton  to  have  been  a  castrum  cestivum  of  the 
Romans,  now  called  Castell  llafod,  is  an  ancient  line  of  road,  also 
supposed  to  be  Roman,  leading  from  Loventivm  to  Menapia. 
Have  these  remains  been  examined  lately,  and  carefully?  Their 
supposed  origin  appears  to  me  worthy  of  verification. — I  remain,  &c., 

R.  Gwynne  Lawrence. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceolofjia  Cambrensis. 

Sir, — The  MS.  of  the  Romance  of  the  “Friendships  of  Emlyn  and 
Amyct,”  mentioned  at  p.  117,  vol.  i.  Third  Series  of  our  Journal,  is,  I 
believe,  only  a  Welsh  version  of  the  Mediaeval  Romance  of  “  Amis 
and  Amiloun,”  which  occurs  both  in  French  and  English.  The  text 
of  the  old  English  version  is  printed  in  Weber’s  Metrical  Romances , 
vol.  ii.,  and  an  abstract  of  it,  with  extracts  taken  from  a  different  MS., 
will  be  found  in  Ellis’  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances. 
The  story  forms  part  of  the  French  Romance  of  “  Milles  et  Amys,”  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  Dunlop’s  History  of  Fiction.  It  may 
be  added,  that  it  belongs  to  the  cycle  of  Charlemagne. — I  remain,  &c., 

Thomas  Wright. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis. 

Sir, — Baxter  makes  the  following  statement  in  his  Glossarium 
Antiquitatum  Britannicarum,  p.  51 : — 

“  Cumbris  etiam  nostris  seu  Walliscis,  Siarad  Brithonec  proverbiali 
dicto  est,  pro  Barbarb  vel  Osch  loqui.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  verify  the  assertion,  or  account  for  the 
fact  ? — I  remain,  &c.,  W.  B.  J. 

University  College,  Nov.  27,  1855. 


ROMAN  REMAINS  IN  WALES.— EXCAVATIONS 

AT  CAERSWS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis. 

Sir,  I  beg  to  forward  you  a  list  of  the  subscribers  to  the  excava¬ 
tions  for  British  and  Roman  remains  at  Caersws  and  the  surrounding 
district.  Our  investigations  have  for  some  months  been  interrupted 
by  a  consideration  for  the  farming  operations  of  the  occupiers  of  the 
land  ;  but  we  hope  to  carry  on  our  researches,  as  far  as  the  funds  will 
allow,  during  the  winter,  so  that  the  result  may  be  communicated  to 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archteological  Association,  at 
Welshpool,  next  summer.  We  have  already  found  at  Caersws 
several  Roman  coins,  inscribed  bricks,  pottery  of  different  kinds,  and 
the  remains  of  walls,  floors,  baths,  &c.,  of  which  a  ground-plan  will  be 
exhibited.  We  have,  of  the  British  period,  flint  arrow  and  spear 
heads,  a  flint  knife,  &c.,  &c. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  ready  assistance  rendered  us,  to  carry  on 
the  above  interesting  researches,  I  should  say  to  members  at  a  distance 
that  they  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  choice  of  Montgomeryshire 
for  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  but  that  they  will  meet  with  every 
welcome  from  our  gentry  and  clergy.  Add  to  this  the  numerous 
remains  of  antiquity  with  which  the  county  abounds,  and  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  superior  scenery  of  the  Severne  Yale  from  the  Breiddyn  to 
“  Plynlimmonis  ardua  moles.” 

Such  attractions,  I  venture  to  say,  cannot  less  than  command  a  large 
company  of  visitors. — I  remain,  &c., 

Nov.  17,  1855.  D.  Davies,  Local  Secretary. 

TAst  of  Subscribers  to  the  Excavations  at  Caersws,  cj'c.,  in  1854-5. 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Powis  Castle  £5  0  0 


The  Honourable  H.  H.  Tracy .  1  0  0 

David  Pugh,  Esq .  1  0  0 

Lieut.-General  Proctor,  Aberhavesp  Hall  . .  2  0  0 

J.  W.  Lyon  Winder,  Vaynor  Park .  5  0  0 

Edmund  Lyon,  Esq.,  ditto  .  1  0  0 

J.  O.  Crewe  Read,  Esq .  3  0  0 

Commander  O.  Crewe  Read .  1  0  0 

Rev.  R.  J.  Davies . 2  0  0 

Rev.  J.  P.  Drew . 10  0  0 

Rev.  W.  Basil  Jones,  Oxford .  1  0  0 

Hervey  B.  Jones,  Esq.,  22,  Austin  Friars,  London .  1  0  0 

D.  Hamer,  Esq.,  Crab  Hall,  Chester .  2  0  0 

T.  O.  Morgan,  Esq .  1  0  0 

J.  P.  Davies,  Esq .  2  0  0 

David  Jones,  Esq.,  Cyfronydd .  0  10  0 

Ed.  Jones,  Esq.,  The  Rock .  1  0  0 

John  Foulkes,  Esq .  1  0  0 

William  Lutmer,  Esq . .  0  10  0 

Thomas  Penson,  Esq .  0  10  0 

J.  Robinson  Jones,  Esq .  0  10  0 

J.  Hunnybun,  Esq. . . . . 0  10  0 

J.  Matthew  Jones,  Esq.,  Montgomery .  0  10  0 

E.  M.  Stephens,  Esq .  0  10  0 

William  Slyman,  Esq.,  Coroner .  0  10  0 

Mr.  T.  E.  Rinsey .  1  0  0 

Sums  under  10s . . .  1  7  6 


<£46  7  6 
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Note  13. — In  answer  to  Query  9,  I  can  say  that  I  have  observed 
the  Sarn  Badrig  very  attentively  ;  and  I  confess  that  the  fact  of  its 
running  very  nearly  level  for  so  many  miles,  and  trending  in  a 
direction  which  makes  a  considerable  angle  with  the  lines  of  outcrop 
of  the  Cambrian  series  of  schistose  rocks,  seems  to  me  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  its  being  an  artificial,  not  a  natural,  formation. 
The  water  is  shallow  on  the  southern  side,  deep  on  the  northern ;  and 
it  is  made  up  of  loose  stones,  much  covered  with  sand  and  shingle. 

J.  P. 


N.  14. — As  a  partial  reply  to  Query  17,  I  find  it  stated  in  M. 
Viollet  Le  Due’s  Dictionary  of  Architecture,  that  in  Britanny  and 
Germany  slates  were  used  for  roofing  purposes  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  We  know  that  slates  were  used,  as  covering  for 
drains,  in  the  Roman  Segontivm  ;  and  the  probabilities  in  favour  of 
slates  being  used  for  mediaeval  roofing  in  Wales  are  certainly  strong. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  acceptable  thing  to  members,  if  the  article 
on  Slates  ( Ardoises )  were  reprinted  in  our  Journal,  with  all  its 
admirable  illustrations,  from  the  great  work  above  mentioned. 

H.  L.  J. 


N.  15. — The  inhabitants  of  the  plain  in  which  New  Radnor  is 
situated  are  very  positive  in  deriving  the  name  of  Maesyfed  from 
the  partial  disappearance  of  the  river,  in  its  course  through  that 
district. — See  Query  21.  G.  T. 

N.  16. — In  the  old  church  of  Llanfairpwllgwyngyll,  Anglesey, 
now  replaced  by  a  new  one,  the  clergyman’s  family  used  to  sit  round 
the  back  of  the  altar-table,  in  the  apse,  as  if  in  a  pew.  This  apse  was 
the  only  one  in  Wales.  H.  L.  J. 


Query  32. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Llanfairfechan,  in 
Caernarvonshire  ?  E.  W. 

Q.  33. — What  is  the  date  of  the  oldest  record,  or  other  document, 
in  which  the  names  of  “  Snowdon,”  “  Snowden,”  or  “  Snowdonia,” 
occurs  ?  E.  W. 

Q.  34. — Can  any  member  of  the  Association  furnish  information 
as  to  the  erection  or  maintenance  of  Light-Houses  on  the  Welsh 
coasts  previous  to  a.d.  1600  ?  J.  J. 

Q.  35. — There  was  once  an  extensive  park,  or  forest,  belonging  to 
the  Princes  of  Powys,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Yyrnwy,  near  Mathrafal  (their  ancient  palace),  towards  the  ridge  of 
the  Berwyn  Mountains.  All  this  has  long  since  been  disafforested, 
and  has  passed  into  various  hands,  as  well  as  into  dilferent  states  of 
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cultivation.  Can  any  member  of  our  Association  point  out  docu¬ 
ments  showing  the  extent  of  this  ancient  forest-park,  called  Fridd 
Mathrafal?  or  can  he  throw  any  light  on  its  existence  ?  H.  L.  J. 

Q.  26. — What  coins  were  current  in  Wales  during  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries  ?  M.  P. 


SBianllflitraa  fflntim. 


Cambrian  Archeological  Association. — The  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association,  in  1856,  will  be  held  at  Welshpool,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Powis. 

Presteign  Church. — This  church,  which  is  valuable  to  the 
ecclesiologist  in  many  respects,  has  lately  been  restored,  and  reopened 
for  public  worship.  All  the  abominations  of  pews,  galleries,  and 
other  disfigurements  of  a  tasteless  and  irreligious  age  have  been 
removed,  and  the  sacred  edifice  now  presents  a  most  gratifying 
appearance. 

Old  Radnor  Church. — This  fine  building  is  undergoing  a 
thorough  reparation  and  restoration.  The  magnificent  screen,  ex¬ 
tending  across  the  chancel  and  the  side  chapels,  is  to  be  repaired  ; 
and  the  extensive  series  of  encaustic  tiles  will  be  removed,  and  re¬ 
arranged  in  the  south  chapel.  The  ancient  font,  a  rude  circular 
block  of  porphyritic  breccia,  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  earliest  monuments,  of  Wales.  In  the  chancel  stands 
an  organ-case,  apparently  of  the  early  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  perhaps  of  foreign  wood  work.  We  hope  to  describe  and 
illustrate  this  church  thoroughly  at  some  future  period. 

Newtown  Church,  Montgomeryshire. — The  fine  screen  be¬ 
longing  to  the  old  church  of  this  town  (the  abandoning  of  which 
edifice  we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  and  ecclesio- 
logical  mistakes  we  know  of)  has  lately  been  carefully  taken  down, 
and  removed  to  the  residence  of  the  rector,  where  it  is  safe  from 
further  damage,  and  lies  waiting  for  its  re-erection.  The  choice  of 
a  fitting  place  and  manner  for  effecting  this  is  no  small  difficulty. 
The  new  church  of  Newtown  is  itself  such  an  architectural  mon¬ 
strosity,  that  it  is  neither  able  nor  worthy  to  receive  it ;  and  there 
seems  to  be,  as  yet,  no  other  place  in  the  parish  fit  for  such  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  be  placed  in.  But  why  not  rebuild  the  old  church,  and 
restore  the  screen  to  the  renovated  building  ? 

Fishguard  Church. — The  old  church  of  this  town  has  been 
taken  down,  and  a  new  one  of  mediaeval  design  is  in  process  of 
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erection  on  the  same  foundations.  We  cannot  compare  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  edifices  till  the  new  one  is  finished.  There  were 
one  or  two  window  heads  in  the  old  church,  as  well  as  the  font,  which 
were  worth  preserving,  and  we  hope  that  they  have  been  respected. 
The  incised  slab,  now  standing  in  the  church-yard,  which  will  be 
illustrated  in  our  pages  on  a  future  occasion,  should  be  surrounded 
with  a  fence,  or  removed  to  the  interior  of  the  new  church. 

Cilgerran  Church,  Pembrokeshire. — The  rebuilding  of  this 
church,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  on  the  same  foundations,  has 
proved  a  most  successful  undertaking.  The  masonry  is  peculiarly 
good  (the  style  Decorated),  and  the  manner  in  which  the  famous 
slates  of  the  locality  are  worked  up  is  worthy  of  especial  study  by 
architects.  Two  magnificent  memorial  windows,  of  stained  glass,  one 
by  O’Connor,  the  other  by  Weale  (?),  have  been  put  up  in  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel  and  south  aisle,  as  well  as  two  smaller 
windows  in  the  chancel,  the  gifts  of  Mrs.  Gower,  and  Mrs.  Colby, 
respectively.  They  are  admirable  works  of  art,  and  have  no  parallels 
anywhere  in  South  Wales,  not  excepting  even  the  beautiful  windows 
in  Stackpole  Church. 

Llandygwydd  Church,  Cardiganshire. — We  understand  that 
the  hideous  modern  church  in  this  beautiful  spot  is  going  to  be  taken 
down,  and  rebuilt  in  a  suitable  Christian  style. 

Llanyblodwell  Church,  Salop. — An  octagonal  tower  is  now 
erecting  at  the  west  end  of  this  church,  and  the  works  of  the  interior 
are  advancing,  the  whole  being  due  to  the  munificence  and  taste  of 
the  vicar,  who  is  his  own  architect. 


Early  Inscribed  Stones  in  Merionethshire. — A  member  of 
the  Association  has  visited  Bryn  Eglwys  since  the  appearance  of  the 
letter  referring  to  some  early  inscribed  stones  said  to  be  found  there 
(p.  275,  vol.  i.  Third  Series).  He  finds  a  large  space  of  the  slate 
rock  laid  bare,  and  covered  with  scratches  or  cuttings  in  all  directions, 
crossing  each  other  in  the  most  capricious  manner.  The  place  will 
be  visited  again  for  further  observations  when  the  weather  permits, 
and  the  subject  will  be  noticed  in  due  time  in  the  pages  of  this 
J  ournal. 
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On  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities,  with  reference  to  the  Faussett 
Collection.  By  T.  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Memoirs 
of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Vol.  VII.) 

This  paper  contains  a  lucid  and  extremely  interesting  account  of 
the  Faussett  Collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities,  the  value  of 
which  was  so  strangely  ignored  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  read  before  the  British  Scientific  Association,  at 
Liverpool,  in  18*54 ;  and  has  since  appeared  in  one  of  the  volumes 
published  by  our  brother  antiquaries  of  the  counties  Palatine.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  wood  engravings  of  the  principal  objects  in 
the  collection,  and,  therefore,  constitutes  a  ready  compendium  of  re¬ 
ference  for  those  who  may  be  studying  the  subject ;  but  it  is  only  the 
precursor  of  the  large  work  on  this  collection,  about  to  be  published 
by  its  enlightened  possessor,  Mr.  Mayer,  of  Liverpool.  We  cannot 
avoid  profiting  by  this  opportunity  to  express  our  sense  of  the  great 
obligation  which  all  British  antiquaries  are  under  to  Mr.  Mayer, 
for  the  spirited  manner  in  which  he  is  bringing  this  fine  collection 
before  the  public.  We  have  also  to  thank  him  for  the  loan  of  the 
map,  illustrative  of  this  notice,  which  he  has  kindly  granted  to  our 
Association. 

We  advert,  however,  to  Mr.  Wright’s  learned  paper  principally 
with  the  view  of  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  valuable 
historic  note,  a  note  that  we  recommend  to  their  serious  attention : — 

“  On  the  Ethnology  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

“  The  Anglo-Saxon  historians  have  left  us  a  very  straight-forward  account  of 
the  great  ethnological  divisions  of  their  race,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone  in  this 
line  of  research,  the  difference  in  the  articles  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries,  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  correspond  with  it ;  but  the  exact  geographical  limits 
are  not  so  easily  fixed,  and  in  fact,  they  no  doubt  varied  at  different  periods.  The 
limits  of  the  Kentish  Jutes  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
South  Saxons,  the  Middle  Saxons,  and  the  East  Saxons ;  and  to  some  degree  of  the 
Northumbrian  Angles.  It  would  not,  however,  be  so  easy  to  fix  the  exact  boundary 
line  inland  of  the  East  Angles  or  of  the  Middle  Angles  of  Lincolnshire  ;  and  the 
boundary  of  the  Mercians  was  continually  varying.  It  must  be  understood  that  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Mercians  of  the  age  previous  to  their  conversion,  of  the  history 
of  which  we  are  really  ignorant.  We  learn  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that  in  the 
year  571,  the  West  Saxons  under  Cuthwulf  took  from  the  Britons  the  towns  of 
Bedcan-ford  (Bedforda),  Lygean-byrg  (Lenbury),  ZEgeles-byrg  (Aylesbury), 
Baenesing-tun  (Benson),  and  Egonesham  (Eynesham);  that  in  577,  under 
Cutliwine  and  Ceawlin,  they  defeated  the  Britons  at  Deorham,  and  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  Bath,  Cirencester,  and  Gloucester ;  that  in  584  they  defeated  the  Britons 
at  Fethan-lea  (Frethorne,  on  the  Severn),  and  took  ‘  many  towns and  we  know 
that  they  subsequently  extended  their  conquests  to  the  Wye.  It  is  not  till  628 
that  we  find  the  Mercians  invading  the  frontiers  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  fighting 
a  battle  with  them  at  Cirencester.  I  think,  therefore,  that  in  treating  of  the  pagan 
period  we  may  consider  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  as  including  the  modern  counties 
of  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  and  Gloucester,  and  perhaps  also  part  of 
Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire,  and  that  the  population  of  those  districts  are 
really  Saxon  and  not  Angle.  This  is  a  consideration  which  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  our  classification  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  remains ;  and  it  is  upon  it  that  I 
have  given  the  limit  between  the  West  Saxons  and  the  Mercians  in  the  map  of 
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Saxon-England  during  the  pagan  period  which  accompanies  this  paper.  The 
Mercians  appear  to  have  pushed  forth  from  Lincolnshire  in  a  western  and  south¬ 
western  direction,  and  so  to  have  reached  the  borders  of  Wales  at  a  very  early 
period,  after  which  they  began  to  extend  their  conquests  towards  the  south. 

“  The  distribution  of  the  cemeteries,  as  marked  by  the  small  crosses  in  this  map, 
is  far  from  uninteresting ;  but  the  discoveries  hitherto  made  have  been  in  most 
cases  so  accidental,  that  it  would  be  premature  to  draw  any  inferences  from  it. 
However,  as  I  suspect  the  presence  of  these  cemeteries  marks  generally  the  seat  of 
what  we  might,  perhaps,  call  the  more  aristocratic  part  of  the  race,  that  is,  of 
those  who  were  buried  together  with  the  greatest  ceremony,  their  position  has,  to  a 
certain  degree,  an  historical  importance.  As  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  mass  of  the 
great  cemeteries  of  the  Jutish  race  lay  in  east  Kent,  on  the  sea-coast  from  Hythe 
to  Ramsgate ;  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  the  cemeteries  of  the  East  Angles 
lay  in  and  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire ;  those  of  the  Mercians  especially  in 
Leicestershire.  It  is  rather  a  peculiarity  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  that  the  Saxon 
barrows  there  are  not  found  in  cemeteries,  but  in  the  single  scattered  tumuli,  and 
that  district  may  have  been  occupied  by  a  peculiar  tribe,  or  by  a  mining  people, 
who,  though  not  Saxons,  adopted  Saxon  manners.  They  have  been  found  rather 
in  a  similar  way  scattered  over  the  Downs  of  Sussex.  The  discoveries  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  as  yet  too  few  to  allow  us  to  form  any  judgment  of 
the  peculiarities  in  their  position.  The  following  is,  as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able 
to  make  it,  a  complete  list  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  of  the  pagan  period 
which  have  hitherto  been  discovered.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  map. 


Kent. 

1.  Chartham  Down. 

2.  Kingston  Down. 

3.  Gilton,  in  the  parish  of  Ash. 

4.  Coombe,  in  the  parish  of  Wednes- 

borough. 

5.  Sibertswold. 

6.  Barfreston  Down. 

7.  Wingham. 

8.  Minster,  in  Thanet. 

9.  Osengell,  in  Thanet. 

10.  St.  Margaret’s,  near  Dover. 

11.  Between  Folkestone  and  Dover. 

12.  Folkestone. 

13.  Barham. 

14.  Bourne  Park. 

15.  Sittingbourne. 

16.  Chatham  Lines. 

17.  Rochester. 

18.  Strood. 

19.  Northfleet. 

20.  Greenwich. 

21.  Reculver. 

East  Saxons. 

22.  Colchester. 

East  Angles. 

23.  Linton  Heath,  Cambridgeshire. 

24.  Great  Wilbraliam,  Cambridgeshire. 

25.  Little  Wilbraliam,  Cambridgeshire. 

26.  Stowe  Heath,  Suffolk. 

27.  Staunton,  Suffolk. 

28.  Aldborough,  Suffolk. 

29.  Tostock,  near  Ixworth,  Suffolk. 

30.  Eye,  Suffolk. 

31.  Near  Bungay,  Suffolk. 

32.  Near  Swaff  ham,  Norfolk. 

33.  Walsingham,  Norfolk. 

34.  Markeshall,  near  Norwich. 


West  Saxons. 

35.  Harnam,  near  Salisbury. 

36.  Roundway  Down,  near  Devizes, 

Wilts. 

37.  Fairford,  Gloucestershire. 

38.  - ,  Gloucestershire. 

39.  Near  Abingdon,  Berkshire. 

40.  Long  Whittenham,  Berkshire. 

41.  Blewbury,  Berkshire. 

42.  Cuddesden,  Oxfordshire. 

43.  Souldern,  Oxfordshire. 

44.  Mentmore,  Buckinghamshire. 

45.  Dinton,  Buckinghamshire. 

46.  Sandby,  Bedfordshire. 

47.  Shefford,  Bedfordshire. 

Isle  of  Wight. 

48.  Chessell  Down. 

49.  - 

Mercia  and  the  Middle  Angles. 

50.  Caenby,  Lincolnshire. 

51.  Castle  Bytham,  Lincolnshire. 

52.  Near  Newark,  Lincolnshire. 

53.  Searby,  near  Caistor,  Lincolnshire. 

54.  Syston  Park,  Lincolnshire. 

55.  Near  Cottgrave,  Nottinghamshire. 

56.  Kingston,  near  Derby. 

57.  Winster,  in  the  Peak. 

58.  Middleton  Moor,  Peak. 

59.  Haddon  Field. 

60.  Brassington,  Peak. 

61.  Standlow,  near  Dovedale. 

62.  Cowlow,  near  Buxton. 

63.  Ingarsby,  Leicestershire. 

64.  Great  Wigston,  Leicestershire. 

65.  Queenborough  Field,  Leicestershire. 

66.  Rotliley  Temple,  Leicestershire. 

6'7.  Billesdon  Coplow,  Leicestershire. 

68.  Husband’s  Bosworth,  Leicestershire. 
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0!).  Parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Warwick. 

70.  Near  Warwick. 

71.  Cestersover,  near  Rugby,  Warwick¬ 

shire. 

72.  Churchover,  Warwickshire. 

73.  Marstou  Hill,  Northamptonshire. 

74.  Badby,  Northamptonshire. 


75.  Hunsbury  Hill,  Northamptonshire. 
76  Barrow  Furlong,  Northamptonshire. 

77.  Welford,  Northamptonshire. 

The  Angles  North  of  the  Humber. 

78.  South  Cave,  Yorkshire. 

79.  Great  Driffield,  Yorkshire. 

80.  Near  Rudstone,  Yorkshire. 

81.  Castle  Eden,  Durham.” 


The  trace  of  the  Waetlinga  Straet  appears  to  us  coincident  with 
the  line  of  Roman  road  from  Vriconivm  to  Segontivm. 


Ancient  Cambridgeshire.  By  C.  C.  Babington,  Esq.  (Pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  No.  III. 
8vo  series.) 

Although  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  are,  geographically  speaking, 
a  long  way  from  the  mountains  of  Wales,  yet,  in  an  archaeological 
sense,  they  are  nearer  than  some  of  our  members  may  think  ;  and 
yet  not  nearer  than  those,  who  are  skilled  in  ancient  British  history, 
ought  to  remember.  Lloegr,  as  well  as  Cymru,  once  all  belonged  to 
the  same  great  nation  ;  and  the  dear  old  “  Mam-iaith  ”  was  once  as 
well  known  on  the  Traeth  Mawr  of  the  Ouse,  as  it  now  is  on  the 
other  Traeth  Mawr,  at  Tremadoc.  We  find  in  this  paper  of  Mr. 
Babington’s  sufficiently  abundant  traces  of  the  activity  of  the  British 
inhabitants  of  Cambridgeshire,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman,  to  warrant 
us  in  recommending  Welsh  antiquaries,  who  are  fond  of  early 
roads,  and  dykes,  and  camps,  and  other  similar  “  light  subjects,”  to 
read  this  paper  carefully,  and  to  study  its  map  with  attention. 

They  will  find  by  the  latter  that  the  district  in  question  was  covered 
with  a  network  of  roads  and  defences  in  the  British,  as  well  as  in  the 
Roman  period ;  and  they  will  probably  infer  from  this  fact — what 
we  have  long  thought  to  be  true  for  Wales — that  the  population  could 
neither  have  been  scanty  nor  backward  in  jits  own  peculiar  kind  of 
civilization,  or,  at  least,  industry. 

Mr.  Babington  goes  fully  into  the  details  of  local  roads,  dykes,  and 
earthworks  of  all  kinds.  He  shows  that  roads,  both  British  and 
Roman,  are  more  numerous  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  more  easy  to  be 
traced,  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  he  works  out  their  lines  with 
great  discrimination  and  diligence.  In  doing  this  he,  of  course, 
enters  minutely  into  details  ;  but,  we  cannot  follow  him  into  them,  as 
they  would  not  be  interesting  without  a  minute  personal  knowledge 
of  the  localities  mentioned,  and  therefore  would  not  be  appreciated 
by  the  majority  of  our  readers.  They  are,  however,  valuable  as 
notes  of  comparision  ;  because  he  who  studies  the  remains  of  any 
particular  class,  in  some  given  district,  will  always  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  lay  down  his  results  by  the  side  of  those  obtained  in  other 
localities,  and  from  other  facts.  The  Welsh  antiquary,  therefore,  will 
not  lose  time  in  reading  these  records  of  modern  scientific  observations 
carried  on  in  Cambridgeshire  ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  what  we  mean, 
we  give  the  following  extract  on  ancient  ditches : — 

“  The  four  remarkable  ancient  ditches  which  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of 
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Cambridgeshire  are  well  deserving  of  attention,  both  from  the  grandeur  of  exe¬ 
cution  which  is  seen  in  two  of  them — for  they  are,  it  is  believed,  the  strongest 
boundary  ditches  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom — and  from  the  remarkably  skilful 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  planned  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  their 
makers,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  the  least  extent  possible.  From  the  fact  that 
the  elevated  rampart  is  certainly  on  the  western  side  of  three  of  them,  it  may  be 
stated  with  confidence  that  they  were  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  now 
forming  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  as  a  defence  against  the  attacks  of 
the  people  of  the  interior.  If  it  is  really  the  fact  that  the  Roman  roads  have  been 
cut  through  the  ditches  in  at  least  three  places,  as  is  stated  to  be  the  case  by 
several  of  the  older  antiquaries  who  saw  them  at  a  time  when  inclosure  had  not 
altered  the  surface  of  the  country  as  is  now  the  case,  nor  the  turnpike-roads  been 
formed  which  represent  the  ancient  Roman  or  British  lines  of  way,  and  when 
therefore  there  was  far  more  certainty  to  be  attained  concerning  the  lino  of  these 
ways ;  if,  I  repeat,  the  Romans  did  cut  through  the  banks  and  fill  up  the  ditches 
to  make  their  roads,  then  of  course  the  ditches  were  formed  anteriorly  to  the 
complete  Roman  settlement  of  this  district.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that 
they  were  made  by  the  followers  of  Boadicea,  others  that  they  were  the  work  of 
invaders,  perhaps  Belgae,  to  secure  the  district  conquered  from  the  former  Celtic 
inhabitants.  It  seems  nearly  if  not  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  the  course  of  the 
IcJtnield  Way,  and  the  Roman  road  which  undoubtedly  succeeded  it,  so  as  to 
avoid  crossing  one  or  more  of  these  ditches  ;  and  had  the  ditches  been  works  of  a 
later  time  than  the  roads,  we  could  hardly  expect  to  have  found  the  gaps  cut 
exactly  upon  the  line  of  roads,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  that  near  Pampisford, 
even  if  so  much  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  concerning  those  in  the  Balsham  and 
Devil’s  Ditches. 

“  However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  Saxon  period  they  formed 
the  boundary  between  East  Anglia  and  Mercia,  and  that  the  easternmost  of  them 
marked  the  limit  of  the  halidome  of  St.  Edmund’s  Abbey  at  Bury,  in  the  time  of 
King  Cnut.  Until  recently  also  it  was  the  boundary  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich. 
Each  of  these  ditches,  extending  from  fen  or  marshy  land  to  a  wooded  country, 
and  quite  crossing  the  narrow  open  district  which  formed  the  march  of  these  terri¬ 
tories,  and  by  which  alone  East  Anglia  could  be  approached  without  great  difficulty, 
must  have  presented  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  usual  predatory  inroads  which 
constituted  so  large  a  part  of  the  warfare  of  those  ages.” 

Whoever  examines  Mr.  Babington’s  accurate  map,  will  observe 
that,  in  hardly  any  county  of  Wales,  can  the  same  number  of  ancient 
roads,  &c.,  be  found  within  the  same  extent  of  country,  and  a  fact 
like  this  is  worthy  of  being  verified  and  recorded. 

The  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology.  Nos.  IV.,  V.  Belfast: 

Archer  &  Sons.  London  :  J.  Russell  Smith. 

We  need  not  again  record  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  able 
antiquarian  periodical — it  remains  the  same;  but  it  is  confirmed  by  an 
examination  of  the  successive  Numbers  that  come  before  us.  The 
existence  of  this  publication  shows  that  an  enlightened  spirit  of 
archasological  inquiry  exists  in  the  North  of  Ireland;  and  this  district 
is  entitled  to  an  honourable  position  among  the  intellectual  bright 
spots  of  the  empire. 

We  wish  that  we  could  give  our  readers  the  papers  that  involve 
some  curious  craniological  inquiries  in  these  Numbers,  particularly  in 
No.  IV. ;  but  they  involve  the  exhibition  of  plates,  and  also  the 
printing  of  long  tables  of  admeasurements.  However  reluctantly,  we 
must  refer  them  to  the  work  itself.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  similar 
inquiries  and  experiments  being  carried  on  in  Wales.  No.  IV.  con¬ 
tinues  the  u  Metropolitan  Visitation  of  the  Diocese  of  Derry,”  a.  d. 
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1397,  and  also  the  publication  of  the  “Annals  of  Ulster,”  besides  several 
other  valuable  papers,  too  local  for  our  pages.  The  “  Visitation,”  and 
the  “  Annals,”  are  continued  in  No.  V.,  which  also  contains  an  inte¬ 
resting  article  on  “  Ogham  Character,”  by  Mr.  Nash,  and  another  on 
“Tennekille  Castle,”  by  Sir  Erasmus  D.  Borrowes,  Bart.  We  give 
one  of  the  notes  appended  to  this  article,  upon  the  “  Irish  Marches,” 
because  it  contains  several  matters  that  deserve  careful  remark  and 
comparison  on  the  part  of  Welsh  antiquaries. 

Marches. — See  Verstegan’s  “  Restitution  of  decaied  Intelligence,”  pp.  19,  157, 
also  Cowell’s  “  Interpreter,”  edit.  1727. — From  the  time  of  the  Institution  of  the 
English  Pale  in  the  13th  century,  the  defence  and  preservation  of  its  marches  or 
borders  have  been  always  considered  objects  of  paramount  importance  by  the 
English  rulers  in  Ireland.  In  the  parliament  or  convention  held  by  Sir  John 
Wogan,  Lord  Justice,  a.d.  1295,  (see  Leland,  book  ii.,  ch.  2,  and  Cox,  vol.  1,  p. 
85),  the  following  act  or  ordinance  passed  : — “  Item  quia  quidam  magnates  et  alii 
qui  quasdam  terras  habent  in  marchiis  prope  Hybernicos,  et  alias  terras  in  terra 
pacis,  manent  et  morantur  in  maneriis  suis  in  terra  pacis  terris  suis  in  marchiis 
relictis  vastis  et  incultis,  et  sine  custodia :  et  felones  Hybernici,  per  medium 
hujusmodi  terrarum  vastarum  in  marchiis  suis  transeuntes,  libere  pertranseant 
perpetrando  roberias  liomicidia  et  alia  mala  super  Anglicos ;  et  per  redeunt  sine 
arrestacione  clamore  vel  impedimento ;  per  quod  quamplures  marchie,  vel  omnino 
destruuntur  aut  pro  majori  parte  ruinose  sunt;  Anglici  inhabitantes  et  felonibus 
obediunt  vel  quasi  in  exilium  effugantur  : — Conconlatuin  est  quod  tenentes  hujus¬ 
modi  cujuscumque  fuerint  auctoritatis  seu  condicionis,  appouant  et  habeant  wardas 
in  terris  suis  in  marcliia,  juxta  quantitatem  terrarum  illarum,  ne  malefactores  per¬ 
transeant  per  terras  illas  impunes  vel  non  persecuti.”  Tbis  and  the  other  acts  of 
that  parliament  will  be  found  in  the  Black  Book  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  where 
only  they  are  preserved.  Leland,  at  the  place  above  referred  to,  observes : — “  The 
acts  of  this  assembly  seem  to  deserve  some  notice.” 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  influence  of  the  English  extended  little  further 
than  four  counties ;  and  so  straightened  were  they,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  the  incursions  of  the  Irish,  by  a  ditch  raised  along  the  borders  of 
the  Pale.  For  this  purpose  an  act  was  passed  in  the  celebrated  parliament  held  at 
Drogheda,  a.d.  1494.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  this  curious  act  preserved 
in  the  Rolls  Office,  Dublin: — “As  the  marches  of  four  shires  lie  open  and  not 
fencible  in  fastness  of  ditches  and  castles,  by  which  Irishmen  do  great  hurt  in  prey¬ 
ing  the  same ;  it  is  enacted  that  every  inhabitant,  earthtiller,  and  occupier  iu  said 
marches,  that  is,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  from  the  water  of  Anna  Liffey  to  Trim, 
and  so  forth  to  Meath  and  Uriel,  as  said  marches  are  made  and  limited  by  an  act  of 
parliament  held  by  Wm.  Bishop  of  Meath,  do  build  and  make  a  double  ditch  of  six 
feet  high  above  ground  at  one  side  or  front,  which  mereth  (meareth)  next  unto 
Irishmen,  betwixt  this  and  next  Lammas,  the  said  ditches  to  be  kept  up  and  repaired 
as  long  as  they  shall  occupy  said  land  under  pain  of  forty  shillings :  the  Lord  of 
said  lands  to  allow  the  old  rent  of  said  lands  to  the  builder  for  one  year  under  said 
penalty.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Dublin,  the 
Bishop  of  Kildare,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Primate  of  Armagh,  and  the  Sheriff  of 
the  County  of  Uriel,  be  commissioners  with  the  respective  shires,  with  full  power  to 
call  the  inhabitants  of  said  four  shires  to  make  ditches  in  the  waste  or  Fasagh  lands 
without  the  said  marches.” 

The  term  “  march,”  or  “  border,”  is  that  invariably  used  in  several  acts  of  par¬ 
liament  which  relate  to  the  transactions  of  the  Pale.  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  extracts  from  several  unpublished  acts  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  viz. — 
an  act  passed  in  the  parliament  held  at  Naas,  and  prorogued  to  Dublin,  an.  12, 
1473,  v.  10,  recites,  that  “The  town  of  Callen,  in  the  County  of  Ureill,  stands  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  march,  and  is  the  key  of  that  part  of  the  country.” — An  act 
passed  in  the  parliament  held  at  Dublin,  an.  13th,  1474,  s.  56,  recites,  “  whereas 
Esmond  Wellesly,  son  to  Robert  Wellesly,  purposes  to  make  a  castle  Lercorre,  which 
is  the  frontier  of  the  March  of  the  Couuty  of  Meath,  and  which  would  be  great 
succour  and  relief  to  all  Meath ;  enacted  that  he  shall  have  £10  to  be  levied  upon 
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the  whole  county  for  that  purpose.” — In  an  act  passed  in  the  parliament  held  at 
Dublin,  an.  15,  10,  1476,  and  7,  sec.  25,  Newcastle,  near  Lyons,  is  called  one  of  the 
keys  of  the  County  of  Dublin. — Sect.  85,  same  parliament,  states,  “that  the  lands 
of  Ballychire  are  held  by  grand  service,  which  town  was  wasted,  and  was  a  common 
place  to  the  Tooles  and  Byrnes  to  lodge  in,  and  from  thence  they  used  to  scour  to 
Clondalkin  and  all  the  country  round,  and  have  laid  waste  one  moiety  of  the  manor 
of  Tapogonel.” — Sect.  88  states,  that  the  “  tenants  of  Frayne,  in  the  parish  of  Athboy, 
parcel  of  the  Lordship  of  Portlester,  are  greatly  oppressed  by  the  Birminghams  and 
divers  other  Marchers  near  them,  and  also  they  are  greatly  oppressed  by  divers 
subsidies  and  other  taxes,  by  reason  whereof  the  inhabilants  have  proposed  to  quit 
the  said  town  of  Frayne.” — An  act  passed  at  the  parliament  held  at  Dublin,  16-17, 
1477,  and  8,  sec.  24,  recites  that  “  Rowland  Eustace,  Knt.  Lord  of  Portlester, 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  has  built  a  town  anew,  with  a  Castle  of  Galmonstown,  in  the 
County  of  Kildare,  which  lies  in  the  frontier  of  the  March  of  said  county.” — In  an 
act  passed  in  the  parliament  held  at  Naas,  19,  1480,  vol.  2,  it  is  recited  that 
“Cokestown,  in  the  Barony  of  Athirdee,  is  too  open  and  exposed,  and  if  it  were 
ditched  round  and  entrenched,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  all  the  English  country 
joining  thereto  ;  and  enacted  that  one  labourer  shall  go  out  of  every  house,  on  two 
days  in  every  year,  during  three  years,  with  barrows  and  spades,  as  they  shall  be 
warned  by  the  Sheriff  of  Louth,  or  by  Robert  Taff,  of  Cokestown,  gent,  to  sink 
trenches  round  Cokestown,  aforesaid.”  Sect.  10,  it  was  enacted  that,  “  £10  be 
assessed  on  the  County  of  Kildare,  to  enable  Rowland  Eustace,  Knt.  Lord  of  Port¬ 
lester,  and  Nicholas  Prior  of  Conall,  to  build  at  Ballablaught,  in  the  borders  of  the 
March  of  the  County  of  Kildare.”  Section  12  recites  that  “  Richard  Bailor,  Esq., 
has  built  and  furnished  a  tower  in  the  castletown  of  Dundalk,  on  the  border  of  the 
March  of  the  County  of  Louth,  and  intends  to  build  another  tower  anew  in  the  said 
town,  and  enacts  that  he  shall  receive  and  take  1 2d.  of  every  ploughland  in  the 
Country  of  Louth,  for  building  the  same.” — An  act  passed  in  the  parliament  held 
at  Naas,  20,  1481,  sec.  3,  recites, — “  Whereas  divers  ways  and  entries  are  open  to¬ 
wards  Arst,  by  which  the  O’Coughonrs  (O’Connors)  and  other  Irish  enemies  daily 
do  great  injuries  to  the  County  of  Kildare,  and  namely,  to  Arst,  which  is  near  to  the 
said  entries  and  ways,  and  are  likely  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  said  County  of 
Kildare,  unless  it  be  most  speedily  remedied,”  and  enacts  that  “  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  direct  his  warrants  in  writing  to  the 
serjeants  of  every  barony,  except  Kilcolyn,  Naas,  and  half  the  barony  of  Norragh, 
to  summon  a  man  out  of  every  house,  with  a  spade  and  a  barrow,  for  two  days,  as 
the  said  Sheriff  shall  think  most  necessary,  to  cut  the  said  entries  and  ways.” 

On  the  Ogham  Character.  By  Professor  Graves.  (Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  1849.) 

As  the  study  of  the  Ogham  character  is  now  becoming  important 
to  Welsh  antiquaries,  from  the  occurrence  of  stones  bearing  it  within 
the  Principality,  we  are  desirous  of  calling  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  best  treatise  on  the  subject  which  we  have  hitherto  met  with, — 
one  by  Professor  Graves,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  read  before  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  long  ago  as  1849.  We  recommend  members 
of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  who  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  Oghams,  to  communicate  their  discoveries,  not 
only  to  our  own  Secretaries,  but  also  to  the  Irish  antiquaries,  and 
particularly  to  Professor  Graves;  for  light  may  come  upon  them 
from  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  antiquaries  of  these  two  nations  should 
always  lend  each  other  a  helping  hand.  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  working 
with  Professor  Graves  upon  Oghams;  and  Mr.  Windele,  of  Cork, 
Mr.  M‘Sweeney,  and  Dr.  Nash,  are  all  engaged  in  Ireland,  besides 
other  gentlemen,  in  similar  pursuits.  Only  two  or  three  Welsh 
antiquaries  have  as  yet  had  opportunities  of  attacking  the  subject; 
but  we  think  that  all  those  who  know  anything  about  the  Coelbrcn  y 
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Beirdd  should  turn  their  attention  to  it,  and  should  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  this  ancient  Irish  cryptographic  systam. 

There  are  several  papers  on  the  Ogham  character  in  the  Ulster 
Journal  of  Archaeology ,  but  they  are  all  posterior  in  date,  and  inferior 
in  interest,  to  the  paper  by  Professor  Graves.  We  extract  from  this  the 
following  account  of  the  principle  on  which  the  character  is  formed  : — 

“  At  the  close  of  the  Ogham  tract  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  are 
given  about  eighty  different  forms  of  the  alphabet,  exhibiting  the 
various  modifications  to  which  it  was  subjected.  The  following, 
which  is  the  first  given,  appears  to  have  been  its  original  form  : — 


p  p  n  hbccc) 

“From  this  the  transition  was  an 
commonly  presented,  viz.: — 


m  5  115  pc  p  a  o  xt  e  1 
easy  one  to  the  form  in  which  it  is 


b  Ip  r 


n 


h  6 


c  c 


m  5^5  Pc  h  a  o  u 

-/mmw-  1 11 111 


“In  fact,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  make  the  stem-strokes  of  the 
letters  in  the  primitive  alphabet  continuous.  The  next  change  made 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  addition  of  characters  denoting  di  pthongs : — 


ed  01  iu  iu  cie 


*0 


“  Of  these,  the  two  which  stand  for  ea  and  01,  as  may  be  collected  from 
a  passage  in  the  Uraicept,  were  first  added.  The  three  latter  appear 
to  have  been  occasionally  employed  in  other  ways.  Thus  the  symbol 
for  m  was  made  to  stand  for  y.  The  symbol  for  1a  is  said  to  have  been 
also  used  for  p;  and  we  are  told  that  the  symbol  for  ae  denoted  likewise 
x,  cc,  ch,  ach,  and  uch.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that,  of  the  dipthongs, 
none  but  the  first  has  been  as  yet  found  on  ancient  monuments. 

“The  inventors  of  the  Ogham  alphabet  gave  to  its  letters  the  names 
of  trees  or  plants,  as  follows: — 


b,  berth, 

l,  luip, 

p,  peapn, 

p,  pail, 

n,  mn, 

h,  huath, 

b,  buip, 

t,  tinne, 

c,  coll, 

q,  or  cu,  queipt, 

m,  mum, 

ng,  njebal, 

pt  or  z,  ptpaip, 


birch, 
quicken, 
alder, 
sallow, 
ash. 

hawthorn. 

oak. 

holly? 

hazle. 

apple. 

vine. 

ivy. 

broom,  or  reed, 
blackthorn. 


n, 

a, 

u. 


ea, 

01, 

ui, 

ia. 


puip, 

ailm, 

onn, 

up, 

eabab, 
ibab, 
eabab, 
oip, 


elder. 

fir. 

furze. 

heath. 

aspen. 

yew. 

aspen. 

spindletree. 


uilleann,  woodbine. 
1pm,  gooseberry. 


ae,  amhancoll,  twin  coll :  as  it  is 
formed  of  two  colls,  c’s,  or  sets 
of  four  parallel  strokes,  laid  one 
across  the  other. 
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“The  Ogham,  like  the  Greek  alphabet,  is  called  Bethluisnin ,  or 
Bethluis,  from  its  first  two  letters.  The  former  name  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  assertion,  that  in  one  form  of  the  ancient  Irish 
alphabet  the  letter  n  stood  third.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Uraicept  to 
countenance  this  statement ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  passages  in 
it  which  show  that  the  word  nin  was  occasionally  taken  in  a  general 
signification,  and  was  used  with  reference  to  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  indifferently. 

“The  letters  of  the  Bethluisnin  are  all  called  trees  (peaba) ;  but 
that  name  is  applied  in  a  special  signification  to  the  vowels,  as  being 
trees  in  the  most  proper  sense.  The  consonants  are  termed  side-trees 
(raobomna) ;  and  the  dipthongs  over-trees  (poppeaba).  The  con¬ 
tinuous  stem-line  along  which  the  Ogham  letters  are  ranged  is  termed 
the  ridge  (bjimm)  ;  each  short  stroke,  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  it, 
is  called  a  twig  (pleapg).” 

Professor  Graves  quotes  the  fragment  of  a  MS.  on  vellum,  lately 
discovered  by  Mr.  E.  Curry  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
in  which  is  a  short  poem  furnishing  rules  for  the  construction  of  a 
Runic  Ogham,  the  last  line  of  which  says, — 

“  Hither  was  brought,  in  the  sword  sheath  of  Lochlan’s  king, 

The  Ogham  across  the  sea.  It  was  his  own  hand  that  cut  it.” 

On  this  the  Professor  observes : — 

“  If  this  statement  be  true,  it  would  appear  that  the  Ogham  alphabet  of  twenty- 
five  letters,  simple  and  compound,  arranged  in  a  peculiar  order,  was  introduced  into 
Ireland  from  some  part  of  Scandinavia  or  Northern  Germany.  But,  wherever  it 
had  its  origin,  the  order  of  its  letters  must  have  been  fixed  upon  before  the  tree¬ 
shaped  characters  were  invented ;  and  this  order,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
being  founded  on  the  distinction  between  consonants,  vowels,  and  dipthongs,  proves 
the  alphabet  not  to  be  a  primitive  one,  but  the  contrivance  of  a  grammarian. 

“  The  assertion  that  the  Runic  Ogham,  just  described,  was  cut  upon  the  sheath  of 
a  sword,  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  customs  of  the  Northern  people. 
The  hilt  of  the  sword  with  which  Beowulf  slew  the  Grendel’s  mother  is  described 
as  having  been  marked  with  Rune  staves  (Beowulf,  1.  3388) ;  and  in  the  Edda 
we  find  Brynhildr  teaching  Sigurdr  to  cut  the  Sigrunar  (victorious  Runes)  on  the 
hilt  and  other  parts  of  his  sword  (Brynhildr,  Quid.  I.  6).  The  Archaeological 
Album  (1845),  p.  204,  furnishes  us  with  a  representation  of  a  silver  sword-hilt  thus 
inscribed  with  Runes,  which  was  found  some  time  ago  in  Kent.” 

At  the  end  of  the  paper  we  find  the  Professor’s  opinion  thus  re¬ 
corded  : — 

“  The  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Graves  has  arrived,  as  regards  the  origin  of  Ogham 
character,  is  shortly  this,  that  it  was  framed  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  later 
and  developed  Runic  alphabets,  such  as  were  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  If  this 
conclusion  be  well  founded,  the  existence  of  Ogham  monuments  in  Ireland  does  not 
prove,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  that  the  Irish  had  the  use  of  letters  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  even  if  the  recency  of  the  Ogham  be  granted,  the  question  respecting 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  letters  into  Ireland  still  remains  unsettled.  Long 
before  the  invention  of  the  Ogham  character,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Irish  may 
have  had  letters  of  some  kind :  either  Roman  letters  obtained  from  Britain,  or 
Runes  derived  from  some  of  the  Northern  nations,  with  whom  they  certainly  had 
intercourse  in  very  remote  times.” 
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LIST  OF  EARLY  BRITISH  REMAINS  IN  WALES. 

No.  VII. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

I. — Camps,  Cestyll. 

Camp , — A  small  fortified  post,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  north-east  from  Llanfyllin. 

Camp , — On  a  wooded  hill,  north  of  the  cairn,  one  mile 
west  from  Llansantffraid. 

Craig  y  Castell , — Name  of  a  rocky  eminence,  one  mile 
north-west-by-west  from  Pennant  Melangell. 

Craig  y  Castell , — Name  of  a  rocky  eminence,  two 
miles  north-west  from  Llangynog. 

Castell , — Name  of  a  farm,  on  an  eminence,  three  miles 
north-west  from  Llanfihangel. 

Camp , — On  an  eminence,  half  a  mile  north-east  from 
Garthbibio. 

Camp , — On  an  eminence,  above  the  Vyrnwy,  two  miles 
and  a  half  south-by-west  from  Llanfihangel. 

Camp , — In  the  grounds  of  Maes-llaw-ystym,  one  mile 
and  a  half  west  from  Garthbibio,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Banw. 

Camp , — On  an  eminence,  one  mile  and  a  half  east  from 
Llanerfyl,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  from  Welshpool 
to  Can-office. 
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Gaer, — Camp,  one  mile  west-by-north  from  Llan- 
wyddelan. 

Camp , — Half  a  mile  south  of  Llanwyddelan. 

Camp , — Called  Moel  y  Ddolwen,  on  the  mountain, 
two  miles  and  a  half  west-south-west  from  Llangadfan. 

Camp , — Circular  fortified  post,  on  the  mountain  called 
Moel  Eiddaw,  two  miles  and  a  quarter  east-by-south 
from  Cemmaes. 

Castell  bach , — Name  of  a  farm,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Dyfi,  two  miles  south  from  Mallwyd. 

Camp , — Called  Fron  goch,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
south-west  from  Darowen. 

Castell, — Name  of  a  farm,  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
north-east  from  Darowen. 

Dinas , — Earthworks,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  so 
called,  above  the  road  from  Llanidloes  to  Machynlleth, 
four  miles  north-west  from  Llanidloes. 

Pen  y  Gaer, — Fortified  summit  of  a  hill,  three  miles 
north-west-by-west  from  Llanidloes. 

Pen  y  Castell, — Fortified  post,  two  miles  north-by¬ 
west  from  Llanidloes. 

Castell, — Name  of  a  farm,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Severn,  two  miles  and  a  half  west-by-south  from  Llan¬ 
idloes. 

Camp, — On  Craig  Cordde,  one  mile  west  of  Caersws. 

Moat , — Fortified  post  (square),  so  called,  two  miles 
and  a  half  south-west  from  Llanidloes. 

Camp, — Near  Cwm  y  gath,  one  mile  west  of  Llandinam. 

Castell greido, — Farm-house,  so  called,  four  miles  south¬ 
west-by-west  from  Llanidloes. 

Caerau, — Small  eminence,  so  called,  on  Esgair  yr 
ychain,  three  miles  and  a  quarter  west-south-west  from 
Llangurig. 

Castell, — Fortified  point  of  a  hill,  two  miles  and  three 
quarters  west-north -west  from  Tregynon. 

Gwynfynydd, — Circular  inclosure,  intended  probably 
for  defence,  one  mile  east  from  Llanwnog. 

Cefn  Carnedd , — Large  fortified  post,  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  south-west  from  Caersws, 
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overlooking  the  junction  of  the  Severn,  Tarannon  and 
Carno  rivers. 

Y  Gaer  Vychan , — Fortified  post,  on  the  ridge  of  hills 
above  the  Severn,  on  the  west  side,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  south-west  from  Llandinam. 

Moat , — Fortified  station,  on  the  western  slope  of  Cefn 
Nith,  one  mile  north-east  from  Caersws. 

Pen  y  Castell, — Fortified  post,  on  the  hills  above  Llyn 
Ebyr,  two  miles  and  three  quarters  north-east  from  Llan¬ 
idloes. 

Y-foel, — Fortified  post,  on  the  mountain  above  Glyn 
gofeinion,  four  miles  east-by-south  from  Llanidloes. 

Castell  y  dail , — Name  of  a  farm  one  mile  south-west 
from  Newtown. 

Camp , — Large  circular  camp,  on  the  hill,  one  mile 
north-east  from  Kerry. 

Camp , — Called  the  Moat,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south 
from  Kerry. 

Pen  y  Castell, — Fortified  post,  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
south-south-west  from  Kerry. 

{Kerry,  or  Caerau , — The  name  of  this  place  suggests 
the  idea  of  an  ancient  fortified  post  having  existed  here ; 
but,  if  so,  it  was  probably  Roman ;  and  the  existence  of 
two  British  stations  near  it,  added  to  its  situation  on 
what  was  probably  a  line  of  communication  from  Caersws 
eastward,  strengthens  the  supposition.] 

Camp, — A  small  camp,  one  mile  and  three  quarters 
south-east  from  Kerry. 

Caer  Pin, — Oblong  camp,  so  called,  on  the  Kerry 
ridge,  two  miles  and  a  half  south  from  Churchstoke,  on 
the  east  side  of  Offa’s  Dyke. 

Camp , — Near  Pentre  Hall,  one  mile  and  three  quarters 
south-by-east  from  Churchstoke. 

Bishop's  Moat, — Fortified  post,  with  a  mound,  on  the 
Kerry  ridge,  where  a  turnpike  road  crosses  it,  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  west-north-west  from  Bishop’s  Castle,  on 
the  boundary  of  Montgomery  and  Salop. 

Simond’s  Castle, — Probably  a  mediaeval  fortified  post, 
one  mile  south-east  from  Churchstoke. 
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Castle  Hill , — Fortified  post,  on  the  Corndon  range, 
above  Hyssington,  two  miles  and  three  quarters  east- 
north-east  from  Churchstoke. 

Castle  Ring , — Fortified  post,  on  the  Corndon  range, 
one  mile  north-east  from  Churchstoke. 

Hen  F> omen, — Ancient  fortified  inclosure,  so  called,  one 
mile  north-north- west  from  Montgomery. 

Fridd  Faldwin, — Large  camp,  on  the  hill,  immediately 
above  Montgomery  Castle,  on  the  west. 

Camp , — Small  square  camp,  one  mile  and  a  half  south- 
south-west  from  Montgomery,  near  Llandyssul. 

Camp , — On  the  summit  of  a  hill,  above  Cwm  berllan, 
two  miles  south-west-by-south  from  Montgomery. 

Cloddiau, — Name  of  a  farm,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
south-by-west  from  Llandyssul,  where  possibly  a  small 
fortified  post  may  be  found. 

Moat , — Fortified  post,  on  the  Severn,  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  north-east  from  Newtown. 

Camp , — At  Brynderwen,  on  the  Severn,  four  miles 
north-east  from  Newtown. 

Castell  Dolforwyn, — Ancient  British  post,  afterwards 
a  mediaeval  castle,  on  the  hill  above  the  valley  of  the 
Severn,  on  the  west  side,  three  miles  north-east-by-north 
from  Newtown. 

Cloddiau, — Name  of  a  farm,  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
north-north-east  from  Newtown. 

Camp , — At  Ucheldre,  one  mile  and  a  half  north-east 
from  Bettws  Cedewen. 

Camp, — On  the  hill,  one  mile  east-north-east  from 
Bettws  Cedewen. 

Moat, — Fortified  post,  with  ditch,  so  called,  by  the 
east  side  of  Offa’s  Dyke,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  east- 
north-east  from  Forden. 

Camp, — On  the  hill,  two  miles  and  a  quarter  north¬ 
west  from  Berriew. 

Moat, — Small  fortified  post,  at  Manafon,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river. 

Castell  Caer  Einion, — The  name  of  this  place  indicates 
an  early  fortified  post,  where  a  raised  mound  occupies  the 
north-east  end  of  the  church-yard. 
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Camp , — One  mile  and  a  half  south  from  Llanfair. 

Camps, — Two  close  together,  above  the  Banw,  on  the 
east  side,  two  miles  north-north-west  from  Castell  Caer 
Einion,  near  the  bridge  on  the  Welshpool  and  Llanfair 
road. 

Camp, — On  the  hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Banw,  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  north-east  from  Llanfair. 

Pen  y  Castell, — Circular  fortified  eminence,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  north-west  from  Llangynyw. 

Camp, — On  the  hill,  near  a  farm  called  Cefn  du,  two 
miles  and  a  half  north-north-west  from  Castell  Caer 
Einion. 

Camps, — On  an  eminence,  one  mile  east-north-east 
from  Castell  Caer  Einion,  and  three  miles  west-south¬ 
west  from  Welshpool. 

Camp, — At  Fridd  Mathyrafal,  two  miles  and  a  half 
south-west  from  Meifod. 

Camp, — At  Penllys,  three  miles  west-north -west  from 
Meifod. 

Camp, — On  the  hill,  half  a  mile  south-west  from  Meifod. 

Camp, — At  Ystym  Colwyn,  three  miles  north-east 
from  Meifod. 

Gaer, — Fortified  post,  above  Tref-nannau,  two  miles 
and  three  quarters  north-west  from  Guilsfield. 

Gaer  fawr, — Strongly  fortified  station,  on  the  hill,  one 
mile  north-north-east  from  Guilsfield. 

Castell  Cock,  or  Powys  Castle, — At  Welshpool.  This 
was  probably  the  site  of  an  ancient  British  fortress,  before 
it  was  castellated  in  mediaeval  times. 

Camp, — Small  camp,  in  the  park,  one  mile  south-west 
from  Powys  Castle. 

Caer  Pigol,  or  Beacon  Ring, — Large  circular  inclosure, 
on  the  Long  Mynd,  two  miles  and  a  half  south-south-east 
from  Welshpool. 

Camp, — At  Pen  y  gaer,  one  mile  and  three  quarters 
west  from  Welshpool. 

Camp, — Near  Maesgwyn,  four  miles  north-west  from 
Welshpool. 

Moat , — At  Guilsfield,  in  the  meadow,  a  small  square 
camp,  near  the  stream,  probably  Roman. 
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Moat, — Square  inclosure,  at  the  foot  of  the  Breidden 
Hill,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn,  three  miles  north- 
north-east  from  Buttington,  guarding  a  ford,  perhaps 
Roman. 

Cefn  y  Castell , — Ancient  fortified  post,  on  the  southern 
ridge  of  the  Breidden. 

Ancient  fortified  post , — On  the  northern  ridge  of  the 
Breidden. 

Traces  of  a  fortified  post , — Near  Buttington,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Long  Mynd. 

Bryn  Mawr, — Fortified  summit  of  a  hill,  south  of  the 
Vyrnwy,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  west-by-south  from 
Llandyssilio. 

II. — Tumuli  or  Carneddau,  and  Beddau. 

Tomen , — One  mile  and  a  quarter  west-by-north  from 
Llanrhaiadr  yn  Mochnant. 

Waun  tri  beddau, — Name  of  a  farm,  one  mile  east  of 
Tregynon. 

Tomen, — Mound,  on  the  hills,  two  miles  and  a  half 
south  from  Llanrhaiadr  yn  Mochnant. 

Tomen, — Mound,  on  the  hills,  also  the  turnpike  road 
on  the  east  side,  two  miles  north-west  from  Llanfyllin. 

Mount, — On  the  south  side  of  the  Cain,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  south-west  from  Llanfechan. 

Tumulus,  or  Beacon  Station, — On  the  ridge  of  the 
Berwyn  mountains,  above  Millt.ir  Gerrig,  where  the  road 
from  Llangynog  to  Llandderfel  crosses  the  ridge. 

Tumulus, — On  Moel  Sych,  where  the  three  counties 
of  Montgomery,  Denbigh  and  Merioneth  meet. 

Tumulus,  or  Small  Beacon  Station, — At  Pen  y  Coneyn, 
on  the  ridge  of  the  Berwyn,  five  miles  west-north-west 
from  Pennant  Melangell. 

Carrey  y  big,  Beacon  Station, — On  the  mountain  ridge, 
four  miles  west-by-south  from  Llanwddyn. 

Carneddwen, — Name  of  a  farm,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Vyrnwy,  two  miles  and  a  half  north-west  from  Llan¬ 
wddyn,  indicating  an  ancient  mound. 

Cam,  —  On  the  mountains,  two  miles  north  from 
Llanwddyn,  near  a  line  of  ancient  road. 
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Cam , — On  the  mountains,  two  miles  south-by-east 
from  Llanwddyn. 

Croes  forwyn, — Small  mound,  close  to  the  above ;  a 
cross  may  have  been  erected  here  in  early  times. 

Lluestwen , — Small  tumulus,  on  the  mountain  called 
Cefn  Tre  Yspytty,  above  Fridd  St.  loan,  two  miles  west- 
south- west  from  Llanwddyn. 

Pen  y  Gardden , — Mount,  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
south  from  Llanfihangel. 

Gardden , — Mound,  one  mile  south  from  Llanerfyl. 

Cam , — On  the  mountain,  two  miles  south-west  from 
Llangadfan. 

Tumulus , — On  the  mountain,  four  miles  north  from 
Carno,  near  a  probable  line  of  Roman  road  leading  from 
Carno  to  Llanwddyn. 

Tumulus , — On  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  south-by-west  from  Llanllugan. 

Tumulus ,  or  Momid, — At  the  junction  of  the  Twymyn 
and  Ial  rivers,  two  miles  north  from  Llanbrynmair. 

Beacon  Station ,  —  On  the  mountain  above  Caeau 
gleision,  four  miles  north-north-east  from  Llanbrynmair. 

Beacon  Station , — On  the  mountain,  above  the  Afon 
Gam,  four  miles  north-east  from  Llanbrynmair. 

Rhos-y-beddau, — Ancient  ridges,  on  Coed-mawr  farm, 
two  miles  north  of  Llanidloes. 

Carnedd-gerrig , — Large  beacon  station,  on  Mynydd 
Cemmaes,  two  miles  and  a  quarter  east-by-south  from 
Cemmaes. 

Carneddwen, — Name  of  mountain-summit,  above  Llyn 
Coch-hwyad,  four  miles  east-by-south  from  Mallwyd. 

Camau, — Four  earns,  on  Pen  Daren,  five  miles  south- 
by-east  from  Machynlleth. 

Cam, — On  Banc  Llechwedd  Mawr,  two  miles  and  a 
half  north-north-west  from  the  summit  of  Plynlymon. 

Cam  Wylva,  —  Three  miles  north-by-east  from  the 
summit  of  Plynlymon. 

Cam  Tarenig, — On  the  boundary  line  of  Montgomery 
and  Cardigan,  one  mile  south-south-east  from  the  summit 
of  Plynlymon,  and  one  mile  south-by-west  from  the 
source  of  the  Wye. 
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Cam  bach  Bugeilyn , — On  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
half  a  mile  east-by-north  from  the  source  of  the  Severn. 

Cam  Biga , — On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  one 
mile  south -south-east  from  the  source  of  the  Severn. 

Camedd , — On  the  hill,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  south- 
south-east  from  Llanbrynmair. 

Carreg  hir,  —  On  the  mountain  called  Esgair  drain 
llwyn,  three  miles  south-west  from  Carno. 

Twr  gwyn  mawr, — On  the  mountains,  three  miles 
south-west-by-west  from  Carno. 

Twr  gwyn  bach , — One  mile  south  of  Twr  gwyn  mawr. 

Tumuli , — Two,  on  the  mountain  called  Waun  ddeiliog, 
five  miles  south-west  from  Llanbrynmair. 

Tumuli , — Two,  on  the  mountain,  above  Dolgwyddyl, 
five  miles  south  from  Llanbrynmair. 

Tumulus , — On  the  mountain,  one-third  of  a  mile  south 
from  the  above. 

Clap-Mawr, — Beacon  station,  so  called,  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  above  Dolgwyddyl,  six  miles  and  a  half  south  from 
Llanbrynmair. 

Tumulus,  —  Half  a  mile  south-south- west  from  the 
above. 

Beacon  Stations , — Two,  on  the  boundary  line  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Cardigan,  one  mile  and  a  half  south-south¬ 
west  from  the  source  of  the  Severn ;  and  eight  miles  and 
three  quarters  west-north-west  from  Llanidloes. 

Cam,— On  the  mountain,  above  Rhyd  yr  onnen,  five 
miles  north-west-by-west  from  Llanidloes. 

Tomen,  called  Domen-giw , — One  mile  and  a  quarter 
north  from  Llangurig. 

Cam  bwlch  y  cloddiau, — On  Esgair  ychain,  three  miles 
and  a  half  west-south-west  from  Llangurig. 

Two  Tumuli, — About  fifty  yards  distant,  on  Esgair 
Clochfan,  three  miles  and  a  half  south-west  from  Llan¬ 
gurig. 

Carn-y -groes, —  Beacon  station,  three  miles  south- 
south -west  from  Llangurig. 

Cam, — On  the  boundary  between  Montgomery  and 
Radnor,  called  Crugyn  terfyn,  two  miles  and  three 
quarters  south-south-east  from  Capel  Banhaglog. 
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Carnau , — Two,  called  Pegwns  mawr,  and  Pegwns 
facli,  on  the  mountain  called  Rhydd  Hywell,  two  miles 
and  a  half  east  from  Capel  Banhaglog. 

Carno, — The  name  of  this  place  suggests  the  idea  of 
some  large  carnedd  having  formerly  existed  here.  The 
ancient  work  Cae  ’r  noddfa,  is  considered  Roman,  and 
therefore  does  not  enter  into  this  enumeration. 

Pen  y  groes  uchaf,  Pen  y  groes  isaf, — Two  carnau,  or 
tumuli,  on  Pen  y  clogiau,  four  and  five  miles  north-east 
from  Carno. 

Mound , — At  Aberhavesp,  in  the  meadow  opposite  Pen 
Strowed ;  probably  defending  a  ford  over  the  Severn. 
(It  is  stated  that  the  Rector  has  proved  this  to  be  a  natural 
formation,  though  marked  on  the  Ordnance  map  as  arti¬ 
ficial.) 

Carnedd , — A  farm,  one  mile  and  three  quarters  north¬ 
west  from  Tregynon. 

Carnedd , — A  farm,  in  the  meadows  on  the  Tarannon, 
at  the  foot  of  Cefn  Carnedd,  one  mile  south-west  from 
Caersws. 

P>omen-ddu, — Large  beacon  station,  on  the  mountain 
above  Glyn  gofeinion,  four  miles  east-south-east  from 
Llanidloes. 

Carnau , — Two,  on  the  hill  above  Glog,  and  a  turnpike- 
gate  on  the  road  from  Newtown  to  Rhayader,  four  miles 
and  a  half  south-east  from  Llandinam. 

Twmpau , — Mounds,  so  called,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
south-east  from  Mochtre. 

Tumulus, — In  a  field,  between  the  turnpike-road  and 
the  Severn,  one  mile  north-east  from  Newtown. 

Tumuli, — Six,  on  the  hills  near  the  Kerry  ridge,  three 
miles  and  a  half  south  from  Newtown.  They  stand  near 
an  ancient  line  of  road,  and  an  intrenchment. 

Tumulus, — At  Crugynny,  at  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  Kerry  ridge,  four  miles  and  a  half  south  from 
Newtown. 

Tumuli , — Two,  on  the  south-west  end  of  the  Kerry 
ridge,  near  an  ancient  intrenchment,  four  miles  and  a 
half  south-by-east  from  Newtown. 
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Tumulus , — On  the  hill,  above  Caelenau  uchaf,  three 
miles  and  a  quarter  south-by-east  from  Newtown. 

Tumulus , — On  the  Kerry  ridge,  where  the  ancient 
road  from  Kerry,  leading  to  Castell  Bryn  Amlwg,  in  Clun 
Forest,  crosses  the  mountain,  two  miles  and  a  half  south- 
south-east  from  Kerry. 

Tomen  Madoc , — Tumulus,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
north  from  Kerry. 

Tumuli , — Two,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east-north-east  from 
Kerry. 

Tomen , — Large  mound,  on  the  hills  rising  towards  the 
Kerry  ridge,  three  miles  and  three  quarters  east  from 
Kerry. 

Crugyn , — Tumulus,  on  the  boundary  between  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Salop,  one  mile  and  three  quarters  north¬ 
west  from  Bishop’s  Castle. 

Tumuli , — Six,  on  the  Corndon  Hill,  two  miles  and  three 
quarters  north-east  from  Churchstoke. 

Tumulus , — Near  the  point  of  the  Corndon  Hill,  called 
Whetstone,  two  miles  and  three  quarters  north -north-east 
from  Churchstoke. 

Mound , — On  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn,  guarding  a 
ford,  one  mile  west  from  Fordin. 

Mount , — A  mound  with  a  ditch,  so  called,  guarding  a 
pass  over  a  marsh  of  the  Severn,  one  mile  north-north¬ 
east  from  Berriew. 

Mount , — At  Welshpool,  guarding  a  pass  over  the 
marshes  of  the  Severn. 

Tumulus , — On  the  ridge  of  the  Long  Mynd,  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  line  of  ancient  road,  near  Caer  Digol, 
three  miles  east-south -east  from  Welshpool. 

Tumulus , — Ditto,  ditto,  three  miles  east-by-south  from 
Welshpool. 

Tumuli , — Two,  of  which  one  is  a  beacon  station,  called 
the  Knaps,  on  the  Long  Mynd,  two  miles  and  a  half 
east-by -north  from  Buttington. 

Tomen , — Near  the  camp  of  Bryn  Mawr,  one  mile  and 
three  quarters  west-by-south  from  Llandyssilio. 

H.  L.  J. 
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CARNEDD  AND  CROMLECH  AT  CAPEL  GARMON, 

NEAR  LLANRWST. 

This  monument  stands  on  a  farm  called  Ty  ’n  y  coed, 
the  property  of  C.  W.  G.  Wynne,  Esq.,  of  Voelas.  The 
inhabitants  called  it  Yr  Ogof,  (the  cave,)  and  the  field 
wherein  in  stands  Cae’r  Ogof  (Cave-field).  The  Dolben- 
maen  cromlech  stands  in  a  field  called  Bryn  yr  Ogof 
(Cave-hill).  It  is  by  no  means  rare  for  certain  spots  to 
have  ogof  or  seler  attached  to  their  names,  where  no 
cave  or  cellar  now  exists ;  the  cromlech  or  cistvaen,  with 
the  incumbent  carnedd,  having  been  removed.  Two  miles 
from  the  Capel  Garmon  cromlech  is  a  place  called  Carreg 
yr  Ogof,  where  no  cave  now  exists.  This  circumstance 
affords  a  proof  of  the  sepulchral  character  of  most  of  our 
cromlechs,  and  of  their  having  been  originally  inhumed 
in  a  mound  of  earth  or  stone.  I  apprehend  that  the  cells 
at  Cerrigyarudion,  (stones  of  the  daring,  or  heroes,)  in  this 
neighbourhood,  were  of  the  same  nature. 

The  heap  has  been  about  half  reduced  in  size  by  using 
the  stones  for  walls  and  other  purposes.  Level  with  its 
present  surface  is  the  denuded  roof  of  one  portion  of  the 
sepulchre,  a  slab  of  marvellous  size  and  symmetry.  Its 
form  is  a  rhomboid,  or  nearly  lozenge-shaped ;  its  length 
is  14  feet  7  inches,  its  breadth  12  feet  2  inches,  exceeding, 
I  believe,  in  superficial  measure,  any  cromlech  in  Wales; 
its  thickness  is  about  15  inches.  All  the  other  cover 
stones  have  been  broken,  and,  when  I  first  visited  the 
place,  the  chamber  underneath  this  stone  alone  appeared. 
When  the  monument  was  violated,  the  other  chambers 
had  been  filled  up  with  stones  and  rubbish. 

The  remaining  chamber  had  been  converted  into  a 
stable,  provided  with  a  framed  door,  window,  and  stone 
manger.  It  measured  1 1  feet  by  8J- ;  the  floor  had  been 
paved,  and  the  spaces  between  the  supporters  filled  up.  An 
entrance  had  been  cleared  through  the  side  of  the  carnedd. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  great  cover  stone  is  a  singular 
cavity,  about  two  feet  across,  closely  resembling  an  in¬ 
verted  saucer,  with  a  perforation  in  the  middle.  This  was 
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produced  by  some  one  who  was  barbarous  enough  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  destruction  of  the  noble  slab  by  blasting.  An 
abortive  attempt  was  also  made  upon  another  part  of  it. 

This  sepulchre  was  carefully  opened  November  9, 
1853,  in  the  presence  of  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  M.P., 
F.A.S.,  and  a  party  from  Voelas.  The  structure  within 
resembles  a  and  consists  of  three  chambers  in  a  line 
east  and  west,  perpendicular  to  which  is  an  entrance- 
passage  opening  into  the  central  chamber.  This  chamber 
is  oval,  and  is  subdivided  into  three  compartments  by 
two  upright  flagstones.  At  each  end  it  opens  into  two 
other  chambers ;  one  of  which  is  circular,  and  the  other 
— which  has  its  cromlech-roof  entire — seems  to  have 
been  also  circular,  before  the  displacement  of  some  of  its 
supporters  to  form  a  stable,  for  which  a  new  entrance 
was  excavated  through  the  west  side  of  the  carnedd. 
The  cells  were  accommodated  to  the  natural  inclination 
of  the  ground,  increasing  in  height  according  to  the 
distance  from  the  entrance,  which  was  upon  the  upper 
side  of  the  slope.  The  entrance  consists  of  two  upright 
stones,  two  feet  high,  and  the  same  distance  apart.  After 
entering,  there  is  a  descent  of  about  a  foot,  by  three  steps, 
and  then  the  passage  expands  about  the  middle,  and  con¬ 
tracts  again  to  two  feet  on  entering  the  middle  chamber. 
It  gradually  increases  in  height,  until  at  its  inner  end  it 
is  4  feet  6  inches  high.  This  passage,  as  well  as  the 
cells,  was  covered.  The  interstices  between  the  upright 
stones  were,  here  and  elsewhere,  filled  up  with  stonework 
of  remarkable  neatness,  in  courses  of  uniformly  thin 
stones.  If  the  covers  of  the  passage  rested  upon  the 
present  uprights,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  the 
entrance  was  only  two  feet  square,  and  just  large  enough 
to  admit  a  man  on  hands  and  knees.  The  cromlech  was 
covered  with  carnedd  stones,  within  living  memory ;  but 
when,  and  by  whom,  the  cells  were  violated,  cannot  be 
ascertained. 

There  appears  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
above  sepulchre  and  that  inclosed  in  a  tumulus  on  the 
Cotswold  Hills,  described  by  Mr.  Freeman,  at  Ruthin,  in 
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September,  1854; — a  long  gallery  with  two  chambers  at 
each  side,  essentially  cromlechs — the  walls  of  large  stones, 
with  the  interstices  worked  up  with  very  small  ones — the 
entrance  by  a  low  aperture,  leading  to  a  low  chamber 
branching  off  to  others.  An  ornament,  described  as  a 
cadwyn ,  chain,  torques,  was  discovered  near  this  spot 
some  years  back ;  a  relic,  perhaps,  of  the  engagement 
“  Gwaith  Maesygarnedd,”  in  which  the  warrior-bard 
Gwalchmai  took  part  at  this  place  in  the  twelfth  century. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  carnedd  was  not  raised  for  the 
entombment  of  any  of  the  warriors  slain  in  that  action ; 
burials  in  cistveini  and  carneddau  having  ceased  long 
before. 

It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  Mr.  Wynne,  of  Voelas,  has 
built  a  wall  for  the  protection  of  the  above  interesting- 
monument. 

There  are  several  objects  of  interest  to  the  antiquary  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  close  proximity  is  Carreg  y  lleon, 
(Rock  of  the  legion,)  suggestive  of  Roman  domination. 
A  mile  to  the  south  is  Dinas,  commanding  the  junction 
of  the  Dolwyddelan  and  Penmachno  vales.  At  the  foot 
of  this  rock  was  discovered  an  ancient  firedog,  in  1852. 
Two  miles  to  the  north-east  is  Garneddwen,  which,  within 
living  memory,  was  an  immense  heap  of  stones,  under 
which,  about  the  year  1803,  several  cistvaens  were  dis¬ 
covered  and  broken  up.  Near  this  is  the  fragment  of 
a  maenhir,  called  Maenpebyll,  (stone  of  tents  or  taber¬ 
nacles,)  which  was  wantonly  blasted  and  thrown  down 
in  1850.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Trebeddau  graves, 
where  the  Brochmael  inscription  was  found,  Gaerfawr, 
and  Yr  hen  foel,  (which  gave  its  name  to  the  mansion  and 
parish  of  Voelas,)  with  the  inscribed  pillar  which  has 
baffled  palaeologists  from  Camden  down  to  this  day. 

The  relic  of  which  a  representation  is  appended  was 
discovered  in  May,  1852,  by  a  man  cutting  a  ditch 
through  a  turbary  on  the  farm  of  Carreg  Goedog,  near 
Capel  Garmon,  Llanrwst.  It  lay  on  the  clay  subsoil,  flat 
upon  its  side,  with  a  large  stone  at  each  end,  and  at  a 
considerable  depth.  The  spot  is  quite  unfrequented,  nor 
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are  there  any  remains  of  ancient  buildings.  It  is  all  of 
iron,  and  the  execution  indicates  considerable  taste  and 
skill.  It  is  in  some  parts  much  corroded,  and  exposure 
to  the  air  decomposed  the  metal  considerably.  The 
knobs  on  the  crest  and  sides  are,  apparently,  of  cast  iron, 
with  rivets  through.  The  lower  row  of  round  marks 
on  the  crest  are  perforations.  Should  a  remote  age  be 
suggested,  corroborative  memorials  are  not  wanting; 
such  as  the  dinas,  or  fort,  close  to  which  it  was  found ; 
Carreg  y  lleon,  rock  of  the  legion  ;  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Roman  road  through  Dolwyddelan  to  Conovium, 
— not  to  mention  the  cromlech.  Those  who  would 
maintain  a  mediaeval,  or  still  more  recent,  date,  might 
find  a  warrant  for  that  supposition,  in  the  circumstance 
of  this  neighbourhood  having  been  the  scene  of  many 
warlike  conflicts,  incursions  and  depredations. 


Firedog  found  near  Capel  Garmon. 

The  characteristics  set  forth  in  the  following  account  of 
a  Roman  firedog,  tally  so  well  with  those  of  the  article 
above  mentioned,  that  there  appears  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  of  Roman  workmanship : — 

“  Mr.  Roach  Smith  has  given  an  engraving,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Collectanea ,  ot  a  pair  of  andirons,  or  firedogs,  of 
iron,  discovered  in  1839,  in  a  sepulchral  vault  near  Colchester. 
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Each  consisted  of  a  frame,  the  two  upright  sides  of  which  were 
crowned  with  heads  of  oxen,  with  a  brass  knob  on  the  tip  of 
each  horn.  Two  very  similar  implements,  also  of  iron,  had  been 
found  near  Shefford,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1832,  and  an  engraving 
of  them  has  also  been  given  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith.  Articles  of 
the  same  character,  but  smaller,  have  been  found  at  Pompeii, 
and  in  a  tomb  at  Paestum.  The  Italian  antiquaries  seem  to 
consider  that  they  were  used,  not  like  the  mediaeval  firedogs,  to 
support  the  fuel,  but  that  they  were  cooking  utensils,  intended  to 
support  iron  bars  to  serve  as  a  gridiron.  The  two  firedogs  found 
near  Shefford  terminated  in  stags’  heads.  Even  in  these  homely 
utensils,  the  imitations  of  nature  are  of  the  boldest  order;  the 
graceful  turn  of  the  stag’s  neck,  and  the  outline  of  the  head, 
which  form  the  ornamental  part  of  each  end,  are  singularly 
effective.” — Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon,  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
p.  335. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  0.  Jewitt, 
observes  as  follows  : — 

“  I  would  suggest  that  this  instrument  is  intended  to  hold  the 
spits  for  roasting  fowls,  game,  or  other  small  animals,  such  as  we 
see  in  mediaeval  MSS.  The  loops  on  the  side  are  evidently  in¬ 
tended  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  horns  of  the 
two  heads  are  intended  for  supporting  a  larger  one.  We  see  in 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  and  in  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
&c.,  these  spits  continually  used,  and  that  boys  were  employed 
to  turn  them.  In  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  the  small  animals  are 
always  brought  up  to  the  table  on  the  spits.” 


January,  1856. 


J.  Evans. 
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CAER-CARREG-Y-FRAN,  LLANRUG, 
CAERNARVONSHIRE. 

No.  II. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Babin gton  on 
this  remarkable  British  fortified  post,  I  have  taken  an 
opportunity  of  revisiting  the  spot,  of  surveying  it,  and  of 
reducing  the  plan  to  a  scale,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
engraving, — a  work  of  no  small  discomfort  during  the 
severe  frost  which  shortly  preceded  last  Christmas  Day. 
My  first  acquaintance  with  this  place  was  in  1854,  when 
I  had  gone  over  it,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Foster.  Our 
impression  of  its  archaeological  value  was,  at  that  time, 
much  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  we  fancied  we 
had  observed  one  or  two  cyttiau,  in  the  circuit  of  its 
walls,  roofed  or  vaulted  over;  and  my  own  impression  re¬ 
mains  unaltered.  But,  as  Mr.  Babington  spoke  of  recent 
walling  operations,  and  of  injuries  done  to  the  circuit  of 
wall,  it  became  an  object  of  importance  to  go  and  ascer¬ 
tain  the  amount  of  the  damage  done  to  it  by  ignorant 
and  careless  hands.  Unfortunately,  this  damage  was 
found  to  be  only  too  real;  much  of  the  walling  had  been 
removed  for  modern  fences  since  my  first  visit,  and  the 
covered  cyttiau  had  been  demolished  !  However,  the 
circuit  of  the  wall  can  still  be  traced  with  the  greatest 
certainty;  a  few  portions  remain  well  defined,  as  Mr. 
Babington  had  observed  them ;  and  the  foundations  of 
other  parts  are  to  be  observed  so  perfectly  that  they 
become  objects  of  no  small  archaeological  interest.  It  is 
very  greatly  to  be  desired  that  members  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  living  in  Caernarvonshire,  would  take  the  trouble 
of  pointing  out  to  whoever  may  be  the  possessor  of  the 
soil  that,  by  allowing  such  a  monument  to  be  injured,  he 
is  inflicting  a  positive  damage  on  his  own  property.  If 
ever  such  a  piece  of  ground  came  to  be  sold,  it  would 
realize  a  higher  price  in  the  market  if  the  Gaer  were 
standing  on  it  uninjured.  The  quay  at  Caernarvon  would 
fetch  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  if  the  castle  on  it  were 
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demolished,  but  if  the  castle  be  allowed  to  stand,  it  is 
worth  as  many  thousands!  And  so  with  Caer-carreg-y- 
fran,  and  all  other  similar  monuments  of  national  history. 
They  have  a  national  value.  People  on  the  spot  may 
not  value  them,  because  they  do  not  understand  them  ; 
the  Arabs  do  not  think  much  of  the  pyramids,  nor  the 
Bedouins  of  the  mounds  of  Nineveh ;  but  people  at  a 
distance  do  understand  them,  and  do  value  them,  and, 
because  they  exist ,  come  from  afar,  and  spend  much 
money  in  their  research !  As  a  mere  pecuniary  matter, 
it  is  the  most  absurd  thing  to  allow  any  old  monument 
to  be  destroyed ;  it  is  a  far  better  speculation  to  keep  it, 
and  take  care  of  it,  and  show  it  off  if  you  will,  rather 
than  destroy  it!  Our  country  gentlemen,  in  Fielding’s 
days,  used  to  put  decent  periwigs  and  coats  on  the  family 
portraits  of  their  ancestors ;  but  now  a  wise  generation 
leaves  the  Knellers,  and  Lelys,  and  Vandykes  untouched; 
they  cannot  afford  to  injure  them  ;  the  pictures  have  at 
length  come  to  be  recognized  as  artistically  valuable,  and 
they  sell  well.  Caer-carreg-y-fran  was  worth  more  in 
1854  than  it  now  is  in  1856.  Sed  hcec  hactenus! 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  plan  that  the  fortified  wall 
follows  the  contour  of  the  little  eminence  on  which  it  is 
formed,  being  about  420  feet  by  280  feet  in  round 
numbers.  The  site  is  rather  curiously  chosen,  for  it  does 
not  command  the  pass  at  the  exit  of  the  lake  of  Dol- 
hadarn,  and  there  are  several  eminences  close  by  it  which 
modern  engineers  would  prefer  for  a  defensible  post,  or  for 
one  of  observation.  The  walls  were  unusually  thin, — not 
more  than  nine  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  probably  not 
more  than  as  many  feet  high.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  more  than  a  hasty  work,  and  in  its  construction 
affords  a  proof  of  its  having  been  formed  long  before  the 
other  neighbouring  post  of  Dinas  Dinorddwig :  there  is 
much  more  military  skill  displayed  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former.  At  a  spot  indicated  in  the  plan,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  wall  is  now  laid  quite  hare,  showing  that  the 
stones  were  placed  with  perfect  regularity, — large  blocks 
side  by  side  on  either  face,  smaller  stones  within ;  and, 
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from  the  care  thus  shown,  I  am  induced  to  infer  that  the 
wail  was  raised  with  a  smooth  facing,  both  inside  and 
outside,  not  being  a  mere  mound,  or  congeries  of  stones, 
as  might  otherwise  have  been  supposed.  The  facing,  as 
Mr.  Babington  remarks,  still  remains,  though  now  im¬ 
perfect,  in  two  localities. 

In  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  however,  occur  evident 
traces  of  six,  or  perhaps  more,  cyttiau, — the  exact  proto¬ 
types  of  our  modern  “rifle-pits;”  and  within  the  inclo¬ 
sure  three  circular  habitations,  or  “  officers’  quarters,” 
may  be  plainly  seen.  In  each  of  the  former  a  couple 
of  men  might  stand  and  discharge  their  arrows  or  their 
slings, — the  Minie  rifles  of  early  days ;  in  the  latter  the 
chiefs  could  sleep  around  their  fires,  or  carouse  on 
metheglin,  or  meditate  on  a  prolonged  defence  of  this 
ancient  Malakhoff. 

A  small  spring  of  water  trickles  out  from  a  rock  near 
the  single  entrance  on  the  south-west ;  and  at  the  north¬ 
east  side  of  the  fortification  the  rock  is  so  high  and  steep 
as  to  require  little  aid  from  the  hand  of  man  to  render  it 
exceedingly  difficult  of  access. 

The  chief  demolitions  by  modern  Vandals  have  been 
made  along  the  western  and  northern  fronts, — partly 
along  the  southern,  too ;  but,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
Gaer  has  been  shamefully  and  needlessly  maltreated. 
Antiquaries  should  hasten  to  visit  it  before  it  is  too  late ; 
and  a  delightful  walk  of  four  miles  from  Caernarvon,  on 
the  Llanberis  road,  will  take  them,  by  Llanrug  Common 
and  School,  straight  up  to  this  ancient  British  fortress,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  little  village  of  Cwm  y  Glo. 

H.  L.  J. 
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In  the  year  1849  an  animated  controversy,  upon  the 
design  and  original  character  of  the  cromlech,  arose  out 
of  the  Archaeological  Meeting  held  at  Cardiff ;  and  in 
that  controversy  the  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  and  Dr. 
Todd,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  took  the  leading  parts. 

In  the  course  of  the  correspondence,  Dr.  Todd  expressed 
a  desire  to  know  what  these  structures  were  called  by 
the  country  people ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  paper 
on  the  Names  of  Cromlechau  might  tend  to  keep  up 
the  interest  of  the  subject.  I  have  therefore  thrown 
together  a  few  remarks  upon  the  various  names  by 
which  these  stones  are  popularly  called. 

The  earliest  and  simplest  form  of  these  names  is 
Llech  ;  but  as  there  is  a  stone  of  some  celebrity  named 
by  the  bard  Aneurin,  under  the  designation  of  “  carreg,” 
I  will  speak  of  that  first.  The  bard,  speaking  of  the 
conduct  of  a  certain  warrior  at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth, 
says : — 

“  Noc  ac  escyc  carreg  vur  vawr  y  cyhadfan 
Nid  mwy  cysgogit  Wit  mab  Peithan.” 

Of  these  lines,  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

Wid,  the  son  of  Peithan,  flinched  no  more 

Than  the  great  stone  of  the  battle-field. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  our  battle  of  Cattraeth  occurred 
in  603,  at  Catterick,  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  it  was  the 
battle  of  Digston,  Daegsastan,  or  Egesanstane,  of  Bede 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle ,  which  evidently  derives 
its  name  from  some  remarkable  stone;  for 

Daegsastan,  means  the  stone  of  the  day  (of  victory, 
probably) ; 

Egesanstane,  is  the  stone  of  slaughter ;  and 

Siggeston,  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Catterick,  is  the  stone  of  victory. 

Now,  supposing  this  view  to  be  correct,  there  must 
have  been  something  remarkable  about  that  stone ;  but 
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whether  it  was  a  cromlech  cannot  be  ascertained ;  and 
accordingly  I  only  throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion. 

There  is  more  reason  to  assume  that  the  cromlech 
was  sometimes,  and  at  an  early  period,  called  llech.  In 
the  tale  called  “  The  Dream  of  Rhonabwy,”  one  of 
the  characters  states  that  he  went  to  the  llech  las ,  in 
North  Britain,  to  do  penance ;  and  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  same  word  in  the  sense  of  a  cromlech,  I  conclude 
that  llech  las  was  one  of  that  class.  Again,  in  the 
Mahinogi  of  Peredur  ab  Evrawc,  we  read  that  a  lady 
told  the  hero, — 

“  Go  thou  forward  unto  yonder  mountain,  and  there  thou  wilt 
find  a  grove,  and  in  the  grove  there  is  a  cromlech,  do  thou  there 
challenge  a  man  three  times  to  fight,  and  thou  shalt  have  my 
friendship.  So  Peredur  proceeded  onward,  and  came  to  the  side 
of  the  grove,  and  challenged  any  man  to  fight.  And  a  black 
man  arose  from  beneath  the  cromlech,  mounted  upon  a  bony 
horse,  and  both  he  and  his  horse  were  clad  in  huge  rusty 
armour.” — p.  368. 

The  word  in  the  original,  here  translated  cromlech ,  is 
llech ;  but  that  this  llech  was  a  cromlech  does  not  admit 
of  doubt. 

We  also  read  in  the  Triads  of  another  llech ,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  stone  of  this  class,  where  Arthur 
is  said  to  have  been  three  nights  in  a  concealed  prison 
under  Llech  Lchemaint ;  and,  therefore,  without  attach¬ 
ing  any  importance  to  the  legends  here  alluded  to,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that,  at  the  time  when  these  tales 
and  Triads  were  written,  the  structures  which  form  the 
subject  of  this  inquiry  were  commonly  called  llechau. 
The  date  of  these  compositions  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  any  exactness ;  but  if  we  place  them  in  the  fifteenth 
century  we  cannot  be  very  far  wrong.1  The  name  llech 
is  simply  descriptive  of  the  covering  stone. 

1  It  is  a  corroboration  of  the  idea  that  many  Triads  are  founded 
upon  the  romances,  that  while  the  three  imprisonments  of  Arthur  are 
only  known  in  Welsh  literature  by  allusion,  the  stories  alluded  to  are 
to  be  found  in  English  and  French  romances.  One  of  these  im¬ 
prisonments  is  related  in  Malory’s  Morte  cle  Arthur,  chap.  lxvi. 
Part  II. 
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Next  in  antiquity,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  it,  is  the 
common  name,  cromlech.  The  word,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  does  not  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  bards. 
However,  I  should  not  like  to  speak  positively  of  any 
but  the  bards  of  the  sixth  century.  It  does  not  occur 
in  the  Welsh  Laws,  nor  yet  in  the  Triads ;  and  no 
instances  of  its  occurrence  have  yet  been  noted  in  our 
chronicles  and  tales,  or  in  any  of  our  oldest  MSS.  It 
does  not  occur  in  Davies’  Dictionary ,  though  the  word 
was  certainly  in  use  in  his  day.  However,  one  of  the 
first  instances  of  its  occurrence  is  in  the  History  of 
Pembrokeshire ,  of  old  George  Owen,  which  was  written 
subsequent  to  1588,  and  possibly  about  1600;  and  the 
passage  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  is  copied  at  p.  560  of 
Fenton’s  Pembrokeshire ,  where  he  says  that  the  stone  at 
Pentre  Evan  was  called  “  Maen  y  Gromlech.” 

This  fact  is  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  was  used  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  by  the  contemporaries  of  Bishop  Morgan, 
whose  translation  of  the  Bible  came  out  in  1588 ;  and 
the  only  conclusion  deducible  from  his  use  of  the  term 
cromlechydd  y  creiyiau  is,  that  he  used  the  word  in  the 
popular  sense  which  it  had  in  his  day,  and  which  is 
satisfactorily  established,  upon  the  authority  of  George 
Owen,  to  have  been  precisely  that  which  we  now  attach 
to  the  word.  Dr.  Todd  was  apparently  mistaken  when  he 
supposed  Bishop  Morgan  to  have  meant  clefts  in  the  rocks. 

We  next  find  the  word  used  by  the  Rev.  John 
Griffiths,  of  Llan  Ddyfnant,  in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated 
antiquary,  Robert  Vaughan,  of  Hengwrt,  who  died  in 
1667.  In  that  letter,  quoted  by  Llwyd,  and  dated, 
suppose  we  say  1650,  the  writer  states  that  these 
structures  were  “  called  by  an  apposite  name,  crom- 
lechau.”  Then  we  find  it  used  by  Llwyd,  half  a  century 
later,  in  his  additions  to  Gibson’s  Camden;  and  in  1723 
it  appears  in  Rowlands’  Mona  Antiqua.  Dr.  Todd 
was  for  this  reason  again  mistaken,  when  he  supposed 
Rowlands  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  this  word  in  the 
sense  we  now  give  to  it. 
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The  word  is  common  throughout  all  parts  of  Wales, 
though  more  frequent  in  North  Wales  than  in  the  South, 
and  appears  to  be  a  compound  regularly  formed  from 
the  word  llech ,  a  slab,  or  flat  stone,  and  the  feminine 
form  of  the  adjective  crwm ,  or  crooked.  Hence  cromlech 
means  a  crooked,  bent  or  inclined  slab,  or  flat  stone.  The 
name  however  is  simply  descriptive ;  and  whether  it  be 
much  older  than  the  time  of  Bishop  Morgan,  or  a  com¬ 
pound  formed  some  three  centuries  ago,  throws  no  light 
upon  the  primitive  use  of  the  structures  so  called.  The 
theory  advanced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  James,  (Iago  Emlyn,) 
at  Cardiff,  that  crom  was  the  name  of  an  Irish  god, 
appears  to  me  untenable ;  and  consequently  this  name 
in  no  way  assists  us  to  determine  the  vexed  question, 
whether  these  structures  are  altars  or  graves;  but,  in 
passing,  I  may  remark  that  the  existence  of  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  Facts  alone  can  determine  the 
question ;  and  those  facts  can  only  be  obtained  by  ex¬ 
cavation,  in  unfrequented  localities. 

George  Owen  was  of  opinion  that  the  cromlech  was  a 
sepulchral  monument,  as  were  Llwyd,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Griffiths,  supra  cit.,  and  therefore  these  elder  antiquaries 
held  the  same  view  as  Dr.  Petrie  and  Dr.  Todd ;  but 
the  general  opinion,  up  to  a  recent  period,  was  in  favour 
of  the  altar  theory.  George  Owen  also  thought  the 
name  should  be  grymlech ,  or  stone  of  strength ;  and  the 
Rev.  John  Jones,  of  Llanllyfni,  suggested  awgrym-lech ; 
but  both  suggestions  appear  to  me  untenable. 

A  third  name  for  these  structures  is  Croes  lechau ,  or 
cross-stones.  This  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Talgarth,  and  is  purely  descriptive.  There  is  another 
Croesllechau  in  Monmouthshire. 

Arthur’s  Stone,  in  Gower,  or  Maen  Ketti ,2  Arthur’s 

2  It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  that  this  is  one  of  several  local 
names  derived  from  an  Irish  saint,  named  Cetti,  or  Ketti ;  the  others 
being  Kilgetty,  near  Tenby,  and  Sketty,  near  Swansea.  Similar 
names  occur  in  Ireland ;  and  the  Drum-Keat  of  our  day,  appears  in 
Adamnan  as  Dorsum  Cetti.  There  are  many  instances  in  South 
Wales  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Erse  or  Gaelic  Kil,  a  church,  the 
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Stone,  between  Hay  and  Hereford,  and  Arthur’s  Table, 
in  Caermarthen shire,  are  three  names  of  cromlechau. 
They  happen  to  be  in  the  line  of  country  traversed  by 
King  Arthur  and  his  knights,  in  the  celebrated  hunt  of 
the  Twrch  Trwyth.  This  boar,  Trwyth,  according  to 
the  legend,  had  formerly  been  a  British  prince,  but  he 
was  transformed  into  a  boar  as  a  punishment  for  his 
sins.  And  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  in  an  interesting  note 
to  “  Kilhwch  and  01  wen,”  suggests  that  these  cromlechau 
received  their  names  from  that  legendary  hunt,  which 
extended  from  Porth  Cleis  and  Milford,  past  the  Preseleu 
mountains,  thence  to  Loughor,  up  the  vale  of  Towy,  and 
down  the  vale  of  Wye,  to  its  junction  with  the  Severn, 
where  the  Twrch  entered  the  water,  crossed  over,  and 
went  to  Cornwall.  She  appears  to  be  quite  correct  in 
that  suggestion. 

We  have  another  group  of  names  in — 

Llech  yr  ast,  Cardiganshire ;  the  stone  of  the  bitch. 

Carnedd  y  viliast,  Denbighshire ;  the  carnedd  of  the 
greyhound  bitch. 

Llech  y  vilast,  Glamorganshire ;  the  stone  of  the 
greyhound  bitch. 

Gwdl  y  vilast ,  Caermarthenshire,  and  Gwdl  y  vilast , 
Monmouthshire ;  the  kennel  of  the  greyhound  bitch. 

Llech  y  vleiddast  (I  forget  where) ;  the  stone  of  the 
wolf  bitch. 

These  are  all  clearly  legendary,  and  throw  no  light 
upon  the  subject  under  consideration. 

It  must  be  evident,  at  the  first  glance,  that  these 
names,  like  those  of  the  Arthurian  group,  admit  of  a 
collective  explanation ;  but  what  the  true  significance  of 
the  names  really  is,  appears  to  be  as  yet  undetermined. 
Iolo  Morganwg's  idea  on  the  subject,  having  forgotten 
the  bardic  fiction  about  “  Da  yw’r  maen  gydar  ef  engyl,” 
was  this : — 

equivalent  of  the  Cymric  Llan,  in  the  names  of  churches.  Kilgerran 
(Pembroke),  Kilkennyn  (Cardigan),  Kilrheiddyn,  Kilbebyll,  Kil- 
sanos,  near  Merthyr,  are  instances  of  this  kind,  and  proofs  of  the 
Gaelic  occupation  of  the  districts  in  which  they  occur. 
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“  In  all  probability  the  first  British  Christians,  by  way  of 
showing  their  detestation,  wherever  they  met  with  druidical  or 
heathenish  places  of  worship,  converted  them  into  dog  or  bitch 
kennels.” — Malkin’s  South  Wales,  i.  169. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Davies  thought  the  viliast  of  these 
cromlechau  was  his  famous  goddess  Ceridwen.  Both 
these  explanations  are  very  far-fetched,  and  certainly 
untrue.  I  think  that  the  true  significance  of  this  group 
of  names  is  neither  historical  nor  allegorical,  but  le¬ 
gendary. 

In  the  tale  of  “  Kilhwch  and  Olwen,”  we  read  of  a 
legendary  animal,  called  Gast  Rhymhi;  and,  singularly 
enough,  one  of  the  cromlechs,  called  Gwal  y  filast ,  or 
the  kennel  of  the  greyhound  bitch,  happens  to  be  near 
the  river  Rhymney,  on  the  Monmouth  side ;  but  this  is 
simply  a  coincidence.  The  Cambrian  legend  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  creature  appears  to  be  wholly  lost,  and 
I  can  only  recover  the  mere  outlines: — Gast  Rhymhi 
was  originally  a  female,  and  most  probably  one  of  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  and  for  some  reason  or  other,  in  accordance 
with  mediaeval  ideas,  she  was  transformed  into  a  she- 
wolf.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  she  is  noticed  in  the  above- 
named  story.  Kilhwch  demands  the  assistance  of  Arthur 
and  his  knights  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Olwen,  his  lady¬ 
love  ;  and  among  other  things,  he  demands  “  the  two 
cubs  of  Gast  Rhymhi”  Arthur  goes  in  search  of  this 
animal,  and  inquires  where  she  is:  some  one  answers 
that  she  is  at  Milford.  The  hero  found  the  she- wolf  in 
a  cave  at  that  place;  and  having  surrounded  her  and 
her  two  cubs,  the  story  states,  “  that  God  did  change 
them  again  for  Arthur  into  their  own  form.”  In  this 
legend,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  the  origin  of  these 
singular  names ;  cromlechau  would  naturally  be  deemed 
fit  habitations  for  such  a  creature :  and  when  wolves  had 
been  forgotten,  and  the  story  worn  away,  a  hleiddast 
might  easily  have  given  place  to  a  milast.  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  explanation  may*  therefore  be  removed 
in  this  way  : — 

Llecii  y  Gawress,  or  the  stone  of  the  princess,  or 
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giantess,  in  Cardiganshire,  was  another  name  for  a  crom¬ 
lech  no  longer  existing ;  and  it  appears  to  me  not 
improbable  that  this  giantess,  or  princess,  for  the  word 
cawr,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  the 
well-known  antiquary,  very  often  means  a  prince,  may 
have  been  the  human  form  of  Gast  Rhymhi. 

This  is  the  best  explanation  that  the  native  materials 
enable  me  to  give ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
the  legends  of  Wales,  to  be  fully  understood,  must  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  European  literature.  The 
legend  of  Gast  Rhymhi  suffices  to  explain  the  origin 
of  those  local  names,  but  itself  demands  a  fuller  eluci¬ 
dation.  It  is  the  Cambrian  form  of  the  famous  legend 
of  Melusina ;  but  as  this  may  not  be  generally  known,  I 
will  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  story,  from  the  writings  of 
Keightley,  Thoms,  and  other  writers  on  fairy  mythology. 
There  was  an  ancient  priestess  of  the  infernal  Ceres, 
named  Melissa;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  name 
has  any  connection  with  the  following  legend,  though 
there  are  clear  proofs  that  many  similar  stories,  such  as 
those  of  men  transformed  into  stags,  wolves  or  boars  have 
a  direct  relation  to  the  classic  metamorphoses.  The  story 
runs  thus : — The  king  of  Albania  married  a  fairy  named 
Pressina,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,  one  of  whom 
was  named  Melusina.  Having  offended  her  mother,  she 
was  condemned  to  become  a  serpent  from  the  waist 
downwards  every  Saturday,  until  she  should  marry  a 
man  who  would  never  see  her  on  that  day.  She  married 
a  Count  Raymond,  of  Lusignan  ;  but  the  marriage  was 
rendered  unhappy  by  the  deformity  of  their  two  sons. 
One  of  these  burnt  the  other  to  death ;  and  this  calamity 
led  Count  Raymond,  who  had  previously  discovered  his 
wife’s  secret,  to  banish  the  “  odious  serpent,  and  conta- 
minator  of  his  race”  from  his  sight.  At  these  reproaches 
she  fainted  away ;  and,  in  obedience  to  a  decree  of 
destiny,  was  compelled  to  traverse  the  earth  in  pain  and 
suffering,  as  a  spectacle,  until  the  day  of  doom.  But,  so 
celebrated  became  her  story  towards  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  that  several  of  the  noblest  houses  in  France  falsified 
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their  genealogies  to  show  a  descent  from  her ;  and,  to 
gratify  one  of  these,  it  was  feigned  that,  on  leaving 
Lusignan,  she  retired  to  the  cave  of  Sassenage,  in  Dau- 
phiny.  Her  story  gave  rise  to  the  fabulous  beings  called 
Melusincc,  who  (it  is  said)  were  transformed  by  Satan 
into  spectres,  malignant  spirits,  and  horrible  monsters , 
who  were  further  said  to  infest  deserts,  woods,  monuments , 
and  lonely  sea  coasts.  Lycanthropy  was  the  most  com¬ 
mon  fount  of  mediaeval  metamorphoses ;  and  men-wolves, 
or  wolf-men,  figure  frequently  in  the  legends  of  that 
period. 

In  this  story  we  have  the  European  original  of  a 
legend,  of  which  the  tale  about  Gast  Rhymhi  is  the 
Cambrian  form.  The  word  vilast ,  or  milast,  is  possibly 
a  corruption  of  Melissa,  Melusina,  or  Melicendis,  which 
is  sometimes  connected  therewith  ;  the  fleiddast ,  and  the 
ast ,  are  descriptive  of  her  she-wolf  form ;  the  two  cubs 
were  probably  the  two  sons ;  and  Rhymhi  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Raymond.  Gast  Rhymhi  is,  therefore,  the 
she-wolf  of  Raymond ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
names  of  these  Cambrian  monuments  are  derived  from 
this  legend,  and  are  subsequent  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

Llech  y  Drybed  is  another  name  for  a  cromlech  in 
Pembroke ;  but  it  appears  to  be  purely  descriptive ;  for 
the  trybedd ,  or  trivet,  was  an  utensil  used  for  holding 
pans  and  kettles  over  a  hearth  fire ;  and  this  stone,  poised 
on  three  others,  has  been  thus  designated  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  domestic  tripods,  which  are  probably  still 
in  use  in  those  parts  of  Wales  where  coal  and  grates  are 
unknown,  or  unusual. 

Ty  Illtyd,  or  the  house  of  St.  Illtyd,  is  the  name  of 
a  well-known  cromlech  in  Breconshire,  and  appears  to 
have  received  this  appellation  from  a  popular  idea  that 
the  saint  had  made  this  his  cell ;  but,  of  course,  the  name 
is  purely  fanciful ;  for,  though  St.  Iltutus  is  thought  to 
have  spent  his  last  days  in  that  county,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  this  was  his  habitation. 

Yr  Hen  Eglwys,  or  the  Old  Church,  is  the  local 
designation  of  a  cromlech  in  Glamorganshire;  but,  as 
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Glamorgan  is  the  stronghold  of  the  temple  theory,  and 
as  this  name  savours  strongly  of  theoretical  preconcep¬ 
tion,  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it.  The 
name  is  evidently  modern ;  and  probably  belongs  to  that 
heretical  theosophy  known  as  the  Bardism  of  the  Chair 
of  Glamorgan. 

Dyffryn  Golych. — Another  name,  supposed  to  give 
much  support  to  the  temple  theory,  is  that  of  Dyffryn 
Golych,  in  which  now  stands  the  largest  cromlech  in 
South  Wales,  if  not  in  the  whole  Principality.  The 
name  Golych  is  rendered  by  some  parties,  “  worship ;  ” 
and,  again,  is  said  to  be  a  compound  of  Gawl  and 
lluch,  two  words  signifying  light.  Hence  this  name  is 
considered  to  have  reference  to  the  asserted  druidic  prac¬ 
tice  of  worshipping  “  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  in  the 
eye  of  light.”  But,  independently  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  proofs  hitherto  adduced  to  show  that  the  Druids  did 
worship  in  this  way,  there  are  two  objections  to  these 
versions  of  that  word.  In  the  first  place,  the  word  occurs 
as  the  proper  name  of  the  Golich  brook,  which  flows 
through,  and  gives  its  name  to,  the  dyffryn ,  or  valley ; 
and,  in  the  second,  the  orthography  is  Golich,  not  Golych, 
and  will  not  sustain  either  of  the  above  explanations. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  Liber  Landavensis,  where  we 
read  of  the  Golich  brook,  the  spring  of  Golich,  of  Trev 
Golich,  and  of  Blaen  Pant  Golich  (pp.  402,  502,  571). 
Hence  I  conclude,  that  Dyffryn  Golich  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  valley  of  the  Golich  brook.  Two  of 
the  names  here  cited  seem  to  imply  that  Golich  was 
originally  a  personal  name. 

These  are  all  the  names  of  cromlechs  that  now  occur  to 
me ;  but  two  other  names,  for  what  are  termed  druidic 
circles,  deserve  to  be  added  to  the  list.  A  circle  of  this 
kind  in  Caermarthenshire  is  called  by  the  two  names  of 
Buarth  Arthur ,  or  Arthur’s  fold,  and  Meini  Gwyr. 
The  first  name  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  names  forming  the  Arthurian  group  ;  the  latter, 
which  has  reference  to  the  stones  themselves,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  circle  which  they  form,  indicates  the 
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popular  impression  that  these  stones  were  monumental ; 
for  Meini  Gwyr  mean  the  stones  or  monuments  of 
warriors.  Meini  Cyfriol  is  a  name  which  indicates 
something  of  the  same  kind,  but  more  faintly.  Nennius, 
speaking  of  a  tumulus  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  says 
that  the  measurement  of  it  was  never  the  same  for  two 
successive  times ;  and  Meini  Cyfriol  are  similarly  named, 
from  an  impression,  now  confined  to  country  people,  that 
they  could  never  be  accurately  counted. 

Having  thus  exhausted  the  list  of  names,  we  come  to 
consider  their  bearing  upon  “  the  cromlech  question ;  ” 
and  the  result,  so  far  as  my  sagacity  extends,  is  wholly 
negative.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  so  eminent  a 
scholar  as  Mr.  Archdeacon  Williams,  to  state,  that  he 
considers  some  of  these  names  to  be  far  more  significant 
than  they  appear  to  me ;  for,  in  one  of  the  series  of  sixteen 
very  able  and  learned  letters  on  the  cromlech  question, 
he  mentioned  several  of  these  names,  and  promised  after¬ 
wards  to  show  at  length  that  they  supported  the  altar  or 
temple  theory.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  done 
so  ;  but  should  he  at  any  future  time  return  to  the 
subject,  and  demonstrate  to  my  satisfaction  that  these 
explanations  are  unsound,  I  shall  have  no  hesitation  in 
acknowledging  myself  to  stand  corrected ;  for  there  are 
but  few  men  so  capable  of  doing  as  much  justice  as  can 
be  done  to  the  modern  Cambrian  view  of  this  subject. 

The  cromlech  question  itself  is  in  far  abler  hands; 
but  in  respect  of  the  Welsh  names  of  these  structures  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  they  throw  no  light  whatever  upon  the  origin  or 
use  of  the  cromlech ;  the  results  are  wholly  negative ; 
the  names  leave  the  question  exactly  where  it  was; 
they  give  no  support  of  a  reliable  kind  to  either  the 
grave  or  the  altar  theory,  unless  we  may  draw  from 
them  a  conclusion  of  this  kind — that  the  structures  are 
so  very  old  as  to  have  left  no  indications  of  their  use  or 
origin  in  either  the  language  or  traditions  of  the  Kymry. 
The  popular  fancy  in  affixing  these  various  names  to  the 
southern  cromlechau,  appears  to  have  been  unrestrained 
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by  any  tradition  as  to  their  former  uses,  or  real  character ; 
and,  if  the  conclusion  here  suggested  has  any  foundation 
in  fact,  the  negative  results  of  this  inquiry  tend  to  support 
the  views  of  the  Danish  antiquary,  Chevalier  Worsaae, 
that  they  are  not  the  remains  of  any  Keltic  or  Kymric 
race.  However,  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
the  suggestion  here  thrown  out ;  but  as,  in  all  honest 
researches,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  clear  away  all 
that  is  not  relevant  to  the  inquiry,  this  little  paper  may 
prove  serviceable  in  that  way. 

In  support  of  these  views,  we  may  cite  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  who,  upon  such  a  subject,  may  be 
considered  the  best  authority.  In  the  preface  to  his 
Llywarch  Hen ,  he  has  these  remarks : — 

“  Maen  Gorsedd,  the  import  of  which  is  the  stone  of  the 
assembly,  was  also  called  Crair  Gorsedd,  or  the  covenant  place 
of  the  assembly,  and  Maen  Llog,  the  stone  of  covenant;  but 
it  never  was  called  cromlech,  nor  is  this  name  to  he  found  in  any 
old  manuscript  whatever.  It  is  therefore  a  name  unfairly  ob¬ 
truded  upon  the  public.  The  altar  might  be  called  cromlech  for 
the  same  reason  as  other  stones  of  the  like  form  and  position 
are  termed  in  common  language,  but  it  has  not  the  least  allusion 
to  the  use  which  the  bards  made  of  it.” — p.  xlvii. 

This  celebrated  preface,  which,  under  the  name  of 
primitive  druidism,  sets  forth  the  speculations  of  the 
bardic  heretics  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  Iolo  Morganwg;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  statement  above  made  may  also  claim 
his  sanction.  In  either  case  it  is  quite  conclusive  as  to 
the  recentness  of  the  word  “  cromlech.” 

It  will,  of  course,  be  observed  that  I  have  confined  my 
observations  to  the  cromlechau  of  South  Wales,  being 
less  familiar  with  northern  ground ;  but  if  some  other 
antiquary  would  write  a  similar  paper  on  the  cromlechau 
of  Gwynedd,  he  would  render  an  acceptable  service  to 
Cambrian  archaeology. 

T.  Stephens. 


Merthyr  Tydvil,  Nov.  1855. 
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KIDWELLY  CHURCH. 

The  church  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  South  Wales, 
and,  though  retaining  many  of  the  features  characteristic 
of  the  district,  it  would  appear,  so  far  as  its  details  are 
concerned,  to  be  the  work  of  an  architect  from  some 
other  neighbourhood. 

It  consists  of  a  nave,  of  the  extraordinary  span  of  33 
feet  in  the  clear,  without  aisles ;  small  north  and  south 
transepts ;  and  an  ample  chancel ;  forming  altogether  a 
simple  and  uniform  cross.  The  tower  stands  at  the  north¬ 
western  angle  of  the  nave,  forming  a  north  porch,  opposite 
which  is  an  ordinary  porch  on  the  south  side.  There  is 
also  an  ample  sacristy,  or  vestry,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel. 

The  plan  is,  however,  not  precisely  of  its  original  form, 
as  the  nave  has  been  very  considerably  shortened,  so  that 
the  tower  and  the  porch,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present, 
at  the  western  angles,  were  formerly  about  midway 
between  those  angles  and  the  transepts. 

Though  the  tower  would  appear  at  first  sight  of  earlier 
date,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  whole  church 
(excepting,  of  course,  alterations  and  mutilations  of  com¬ 
paratively  modern  periods)  is  of  one  age,  and  that  it  was 
erected,  on  one  uniform  design,  about  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  or  early  in  that  of  Edward  III. 

The  chancel  and  the  tower  are  the  only  parts  which 

now  show  very  distinctly  the  original  character  of  the 

church.  They  appear  at  first  sight  to  differ  greatly  in 

style,  the  chancel  having  rich  flowing  tracery  in  its 

windows,  while  those  of  the  tower  are  of  a  severe  lancet 

form.  On  close  examination,  however,  I  am  led  to  the 

conclusion  that  this  is  not  the  result  of  any  difference  in 

their  dates,  but  merely  of  a  desire  for  the  one  feature  to 

•/ 

be  as  rich,  and  the  other  as  simple,  as  their  means  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  style  of  the  period  on  the  other,  would 
permit.  I  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  following  evi¬ 
dence  : — there  is  so  strong  a  resemblance  between  the 
mouldings  of  the  doorways,  (including  both  of  those  in 
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tower,)  and  the  arches  into  the  chancel  and  transepts,  as 
to  prove  them  all  to  be  of  one  age.  As,  however,  the 
window  tracery  of  the  nave  is  gone,  it  might  be  objected 
that  the  nave,  with  the  transept  and  chancel  arches,  may 
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be  all  of  earlier  date  than  the  chancel  itself.  I  find,  how¬ 
ever,  a  loophole,  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  distinctly 
agreeing  with  the  style  and  age  of  the  chancel ;  and,  on 
further  examination,  1  find  another,  in  the  staircase  to  the 
tower,  with  an  ogee  arch,  pointing  at  the  same  age.  These 
indications,  taken  in  connection  with  the  perfect  unity  of 
the  general  plan,  convince  me  that  the  whole  is  of  one 
date,  and  that  the  Lancet  windows  of  the  tower  are  merely 
the  result  of  economy. 

The  tower,  however,  though  so  severely  simple,  is  a 
very  noble  structure ;  it  is  of  great  size,  and  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  good  spire,  perfectly  plain  and  unperfo¬ 
rated.  It  unites,  externally,  the  usual  type  of  its  period, 
with  that  more  distinctly  characteristic  of  the  district, 
particularly  in  retaining  the  high  battering  basement  so 
constant  in  Welsh  towers,  though  the  angles  are  flanked 
with  two  buttresses.  The  lower  story  of  the  tower,  in¬ 
ternally,  is  vaulted;  it  is  faced  with  rough  stone,  and  has 
a  singularly  picturesque  character. 

The  nave  is  perfectly  simple  in  its  character,  both  within 
and  without.  The  windows  have  been  reduced  to  mere 
arched  openings,  by  the  destruction  of  the  mullions  and 
tracery,  excepting  only  the  west  window,  which,  dating 
only  from  the  shortening  of  the  nave,  is  a  Late  Perpen¬ 
dicular  window  of  rude  character.  The  only  remaining 
internal  features  of  the  nave  are  the  three  great  arches, 
which  are  of  a  very  bold  and  good  character,  and  the 
doorways,  which  are  simple,  but  good.  The  transepts  are 
in  much  the  same  condition  with  the  nave ;  that  on  the 
south  side,  however,  has  one  window  retaining  its  mullion, 
but  apparently  not  of  the  original  date.  This  transept 
has  several  arched  recesses  for  tombs,  and  several  sepul¬ 
chral  slabs  have  been  found  in  both  transepts. 

The  chancel  is  the  portion  which  not  only  was,  from  the 
first,  the  most  highly  finished,  but  which  retains  most  of 
its  original  beauty.  The  east  window  was  of  five  lights, 
but,  unhappily,  its  mullions  and  tracery  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  I  fear  its  design  will  with  difficulty  be 
recovered  from  the  fragments  scattered  in  different  parts 
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of  the  borough.  On  the  south  side,  however,  two  win¬ 
dows  retain  the  whole  of  their  tracery,  and  the  other  a 
portion  of  it,  all  of  excellent  character.  On  the  north 
side  the  windows  are  blocked,  but  one  seems  nearly 
perfect.  The  sedilia  and  piscina  are  perfect,  and  of  very 
good  design.  The  vestry  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
rebuilt  on  the  old  foundation.  It  has  formerly  been  of 
two  stories.  The  stairs  to  the  upper  story  remain,  with 
a  very  pretty  traceried  loophole  opening  into  the  chancel. 
On  either  side  of  the  vestry  doors  are  well  moulded 
octagonal  brackets  for  lights. 

The  chancel  arch  is  segmental,  and  very  low,  not 
extending  above  the  height  of  the  side  walls  of  the  nave. 
There  is  a  rood-stair,  the  entrance  of  which  is  blocked  up, 
but  it  would  appear  as  if  it  must  have  opened  over  the 
chancel  arch,  over  which  the  rood-loft  may  possibly  have 
extended, — an  arrangement  which  would  account  for  the 
lowness  of  the  arch. 

The  roofs  are  throughout  of  late  date.  That  to  the 
chancel  is  the  best,  and  appears  to  be  of  about  the  time 
of  James  I.;  that  to  the  nave  is  probably  of  the  last 
century,  but  is  in  parts  decayed,  and  hardly  safe. 

The  walls  are  of  massive  thickness,  and  are  generally 
in  a  sound  state. 

The  parapet  of  the  tower  is  nearly  all  gone,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  spire  has  been  rebuilt  so  badly  as  to 
destroy  its  symmetry. 

The  space  between  the  western  gable  and  the  tower 
has  been  filled  up  with  a  dead  wall,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  beauty  of  that  end  of  the  church. 

Geo.  Gilbert  Scott. 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  DIVISIONS  OF 
CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 

( Read  at  Llandeilo  Fawr.) 

Caermarthenshire  was  first  constituted  shire  ground, 
or  a  county,  by  the  statute  of  Rhuddlan,  12  Edward 
I.,  a.d.  1284.  It  derives  that  name  from  its  principal 
town,  but  is  better  known  in  Welsh  history  as  Ystrad 
Tywy.  By  the  statute  referred  to,  it  was  provided  that 
there  be  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  bailiffs  of  commots  for 
Caermarthenshire,  with  its  ancient  cantrefs  and  commots, 
metes  and  bounds.  The  Myvyrian  Archaiology  (ii.  p. 
606)  contains  an  account  of  the  divisions  of  Wales  at 
the  time  of  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd,  the  last  of  the  native 
princes.  There  are  two  statements  of  the  divisions  of 
Caermarthenshire,  as  first : — 

ls£,— Cantref  Finioc ;  containing  the  commots  of 
Hirvryn,  Pervedd  and  Is-Cennen. 

2nd, — Cantref  yr  Egeiniog  or  Eginog ;  with  the  com¬ 
mots  of  Gwr,  Cydweli,  Carnwayllon. 

3rd, — Cantref  Bychan ;  with  the  commots  of  Mallaen, 
Caeo,  Maenor  Deilo. 

4 th, — Cantref  Mawr;  with  the  commots  Cethiniog, 
Mab  Elwy,  Mab  Uchtryd,  Widigada. 

The  second  statement : — 

ls£, — Cantref  Bychan ;  with  Hirvryn,  Pervedd,  Is- 
Cennen. 

2nd, — Cantref  Eginawg ;  with  the  commots  Cydweli, 
Carn  y  Williawn,  Gwr. 

3rd, — Cantref  Mawr ;  with  the  commots  of  Mallaen, 
Caeau,  Maenor  Deilo,  Cetheiniawg,  Mab  Elwy,  Mab 
Utryd,  Widigada. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  reconcile  these  rather 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  divisions.  Calling  in  the 
authority  of  Giraldus  in  his  Cambrics  Descriptio,  we 
find  he  says, — “  Tywi  Cantref  mawr  et  Cantref  Bychan 
ab  invicem  separans  per  Castrum  Llanymddyfri  per 
Castellum  Dinevor  silvis  et  situ  munitissimum  per  nobile 
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Castrum  de  Caermardhen  usque  ad  Castellum  de  Llan- 
stephan  in  mare  transfertur.” — p.  185. 

It  would  seem  that  the  latter  description  is  the  best  de¬ 
fined,  as  the  Cantref  Eginawg  would  embrace  the  ancient 
principality  or  kingdom  of  Rheged,  or  the  country  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Tawe  and  Towey,  now  divided  into  the 
hundreds  of  Gwr,  Cydweli,  Carnwilliawn,  and  Iscennen. 
At  the  head  of  this  territory  stands  Carreg  Cennen 
Castle,  the  original  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
Urien  Rheged,  a  British  prince,  who  lived  about  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century,  and  became  the  princely  root 
of  a  family  tree  spreading  widely  in  South  Wales,  to 
whom  the  present  Lord  Dynevor,  through  his  illus¬ 
trious  ancestor  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  traces  his  descent. 
Cantref  Bychan  embraced  the  present  hundred  of 
Pervedd,  and  the  district  above  the  Towy,  and  of  this, 
Llandovery  and  its  castle  were  the  capital ;  while  Cantref 
Mawr  would  embrace  all  the  district  west  of  the  Towy, 
and  of  this  Dynevor  at  one  time,  and  at  another  Caer- 
marthen,  was  the  capital.  The  first  statement  places 
Caeo  in  Cantref  Bychan ;  but  Giraldus  is  express  in 
ascribing  Caeo  to  Cantref  Mawr. 

By  statute  27  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  26,  called  the  Act  of 
Union,  reciting  that  “  there  be  divers  lordships  marchers 
between  England  and  Wales,  and  being  no  parcel  of 
any  other  shires  where  the  laws  and  due  correction  is 
used  and  had,  by  reason  whereof  hath  ensued  and  hath 
been  practised,  perpetrated,  committed  and  done,  within 
and  among  the  said  lordships  and  countries  to  them 
adjoining,  manifold  and  detestable  murthers,  brenning 
of  houses,  robberies,  thefts,  trespasses,  routs,  riots,  un¬ 
lawful  assemblies,  embraceries,  maintenances,  receiving 
of  felons,  oppression,  ruptures  of  the  peace,  and  manifold 
other  malefacts,  contrary  to  all  laws  and  justice,  and  the 
said  offenders  make  refuge  from  lordship  to  lordship  ;  for 
reformation  whereof,  forasmuch  as  divers  and  many  of 
the  said  lordships  were  then  in  the  hands  and  possession 
of  the  king,  and  the  smallest  number  in  possession 
of  other  lords,”  it  is  enacted,  that  the  several  lordships 
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marchers  named  in  the  Act  be  annexed  to  various  ad¬ 
joining  counties  in  England  or  Wales,  the  Lordships  of 
“  Llanymthevery,  Abermerles,  Ked  welly,  Eskinning,Corn- 
wolthon,  NewCastle  Emel,  Abergoyly”(9,wen/Abergwili), 
were  by  this  authority  annexed  to  Caermarthen ;  and  by 
the  same  Act,  Gower,  which  had  previously  formed  part 
of  Caermarthenshire,  was  taken  from  it  and  united  to 
Glamorgan  and  “  Mordonoke.”  In  ecclesiastical  division, 
the  deanery  of  Gower  is  still  within  the  archdeaconry  of 
Caermarthen,  and  diocese  of  St.  David’s. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in  his  Life  of  Henry 
VIII.,  informs  us  that,  before  this  statute,  the  marches 
of  Wales  consisted  of  140  lordships  marchers;  (in  point 
of  fact,  141  are  enumerated)  possessing^wra  regalia ,  and 
that  the  great  view  of  the  legislature  was  to  reduce  these 
jarring  customs  to  uniformity.  Previously,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  a  great  part  of  Wales  was  in 
the  hands  of  these  lords  marchers,  each  of  whom  exer¬ 
cised  a  kind  of  sovereignty  within  his  district,  and 
became,  in  the  person  of  his  steward,  the  judge,  who  in 
effect  ruled,  absolute;  enjoying,  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
emoluments  of  judicature,  as  fees,  fines,  forfeitures  and 
amercements.  A  blow  had  been  previously  struck  at 
this  power  by  an  Act  of  the  same  session,  ch.  24, 
wherein,  after  stating  that  divers  of  the  most  ancient 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  had  been  severed  from  it  by 
gift  of  the  king’s  progenitors,  to  the  detriment  of  royalty 
and  the  delay  of  justice,  it  ordains  that  no  person  in 
future  shall  have  authority  to  pardon  offences  but  the 
king.  By  sec.  26  of  the  Act  of  Union,  the  Chancellor 
of  England  is  directed  to  issue  a  commission,  under  the 
great  seal,  to  such  persons  as  to  him  shall  be  thought 
convenient,  to  inquire  and  view  certain  of  the  Welsh 
counties,  and  amongst  them  Caermarthen ;  and  there¬ 
upon  to  divide  them,  and  every  of  them,  into  so 
many  hundreds  as  they  shall  think  most  meet  and  con¬ 
venient  ;  and  the  said  hundreds  shall  certify  into  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  which  hundreds  (after  the  said 
certificate)  shall  be  used  and  taken  as  the  hundreds  be 
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in  every  other  shire  within  the  realm  of  England.  And 
by  the  next  section  of  the  same  act,  power  is  given  to 
issue  another  commission  to  inquire  into  the  laws, 
usages  and  customs  in  those  several  counties,  and  to 
certify  the  same  to  the  king  in  council. 

By  the  28  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  3,  three  years  were  allowed 
for  correction  of  the  allotment  of  hundreds;  and  by  31 
Henry  VIII.,  ch.  2,  three  years  farther  were  allowed. 
That  the  returns  ordered  by  the  acts  were  made  respec¬ 
tively  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  to  the  King’s  Council 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  not  to  be  found  in  Rymer ; 
nor  have  searches  in  the  archives  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  and  of  the  Privy  Council  hitherto  proved  successful. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  those  returns  must  have 
furnished  many  curious  and  interesting  particulars  that 
would  have  thrown  light  upon  the  history  of  the  county. 
Upon  those  returns  were  framed  certain  ordinances  which 
were  afterwards  confirmed  at  the  end  of  the  Act  34  &  35 
Henry  VIII.,  ch.  26.  Under  the  sec.  117  of  these  ordi¬ 
nances,  the  lordships  of  Llanstephan,  Usterloys  and 
Laugharne  are  transferred  from  Pembroke,  as  parcel  of 
the  hundred  of  Derllys,  in  Caermarthenshire ;  and  it  is 
ordained  that  the  tenants  and  inhabitants  of  the  said 
lordships  be  attendant  to  such  county  of  Caermarthen. 

This  transfer  of  the  lands  betwixt  the  Towy  and  the 
Tave  from  Pembrokeshire  to  Caermarthen,  might  seem 
like  a  compensation  for  the  territory  of  Gower  taken 
away  from  Caermarthen,  and  given  to  Glamorgan,  by  the 
previous  statute  of  27  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  26,  if  that 
minute  and  curious  antiquary,  George  Owen,  had  not  left 
us  the  true  history  of  this  change  in  the  divisions  of  the 
county  (MSS.  of  G.  Owen,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fenton  as 
having  been  in  his  possession) : — 

“When  Wales  was  created  shire  ground,  the  Tave,  and  in 
one  part  the  Towy,  was  made  the  boundary  of  the  county  of 
Pembroke.  By  the  34  Henry  VIII.,  the  lordships  of  Laugharne, 
Llanstephan,  Oysterlow  and  Llandowror,  &c.,  were  taken  away 
from  Pembrokeshire  and  annexed  to  Caermarthenshire ;  for  Sir 
Thos.  Jones,  who  had  married  the  widow  of  Sir  Thos.  Perrott,  an 
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old  court  favourite,  and  lived  at  Haroldstone,  near  Haverford¬ 
west,1 — for  three  hundred  years  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Pembrokeshire  families,  the  Perrots,  who  came  into 
possession  by  marriage  with  Alice,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
Sir  Richd.  Harold, — though  a  Caermarthenshire  man,  being  then 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Pembroke,  and  having 
nothing  in  Pembrokeshire  but  during  his  wife’s  life,  only  ‘  by 
favour’  (as  George  Owen  expresses  it),  he  bore  to  Caermar- 
then,  assented,  and  was  the  man  that  took  the  same  from 
Pembrokeshire,  and  did  annex  it  to  his  own  native  county  of 
Caermarthen ;  whereas,  Pembrokeshire  had  no  man  in  that 
parliament  to  speak  for  the  shire  in  defence  thereof,  but  trusted 
the  said  Sir  Thos.  Jones  to  deal  for  the  same,  whereby  it  was  lost 
before  any  man  of  the  shire  knew  thereof,  by  the  partial  pro¬ 
curement  of  the  said  Sir  Thos.  Jones,  as  before  observed.” 

The  spirited  antiquary  then  adduces  very  cogent  reasons, 
as  he  thought,  for  those  lordships,  thus,  as  he  expresses 
it,  “  swindled  away,”  being  restored  to  Pembrokeshire. 

The  division  made  of  Caermarthenshire  consequent 
upon  the  Acts  of  Union,  as  at  present  recognized,  are, 
1st,  Pervedd ;  2nd,  Caeo ;  3rd,  Cathinoc ;  4th,  Elvet, 
5th,  Derllys,  which  are  the  modern  hundreds,  and  are 
each  divided  into  upper  and  lower  portions,  with  the 
three  commots  of  Kidwelly,  Carnwilliawn  and  Iscennen, 
the  only  instance  it  is  believed  where  the  names  of  those 
ancient  metes  and  bounds  of  territorial  divisions  in  Wales 
have  been  retained  to  this  day.  The  three  commots  also 
have  the  further  peculiarity  of  being  Duchy  lands,  i.e. 
held  under  the  palatinate  county  of  Lancaster,  though 
locally  situated  in  the  county  of  Caermarthen. 

Bishop  Goodwyn,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  VIII.,  much 
commends  the  Statutes  of  Union  between  England  and 
Wales,  and  says  that  the  good  effects  thereof  were  fully 

1  Sir  Thomas  Perrot,  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  father  of  Sir  John  Perrot,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1588.  He  was  recalled  from  Ireland,  and 
arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  but  sentence  was  not 
executed,  for  death  in  the  Tower  put  an  end  to  his  troubles,  and  saved 
him  the  ignominy  of  the  scaffold.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  pleased  to 
restore  his  forfeited  estates,  as  Camden  suggests,  because  he  married 
the  Earl  of  Essex’s  sister. 
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experienced  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Like  oil  poured  upon 
the  troubled  waters,  it  tempered  the  factions  and  discon¬ 
tents  then  prevalent  in  Wales,  and  restored  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  its  inhabitants. 

Notwithstanding’  the  use  of  the  terms  manors,  or  lord- 
ships,  in  the  Statutes  of  Union,  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that  the  feudal  system  was  never 
adopted  in  Wales.  The  law  of  gavelkind,  which  was 
universal  in  Great  Britain  anterior  to  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest,  remained  in  Wales  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  ; 
and  this  is  incompatible  with  feudal  notions  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  the  three  most  ancient  counties  of  North 
Wales,  viz.,  Anglesey,  Caernarvon  and  Merioneth,  there 
are  no  manors,  nor  manorial  courts  or  rights,  or  the 
least  remains  of  feudal  tenures.  And  in  the  two 
counties  of  Caermarthen  and  Cardigan,  in  South  Wales, 
there  are  no  copyhold  tenures ;  and  the  lordships  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Acts  are  presumed  to  have  been  territorial 
divisions,  not  manors.  In  the  Welsh  counties  bordering 
upon  England,  some  kings  of  the  Norman  line,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Welsh  in  subjection,  made  large  grants 
of  lands  to  be  conquered.  In  these  territories,  which 
the  grantees  gained  by  permission  from  the  crown,  they 
held  courts,  which  are  still  kept  by  prescription.  In  such 
instances  there  are  some  appearances  of  the  feudal  system  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  those  few  vestiges 
are  the  remains  of  Norman  policy,  and  make  no  part  of 
the  ancient  British  constitution ;  and  it  may  be  therefore 
concluded  that  the  feudal  system  was  never  adopted 
among  the  ancient  Britons,  nor  was  it  probably  known 
in  the  island  till  the  Norman  Conquest.2 

T.  0.  Morgan. 

2  From  the  discussion  which  followed  this  paper,  it  appears  that 
there  are  copyholds  in  the  manor  of  Talley,  Caermartlienshire,  being 
the  only  solitary  instance  pointed  out; — that  amounts  only  to  an 
exception,  which  proves  the  general  rule  to  have  been  otherwise. 
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FOUND  IN  WALES. 

The  antiquities  of  bronze  found  in  the  British  islands 
present  a  subject  of  investigation,  not  less  attractive,  on 
account  of  their  varied  forms  and  perfect  preservation, 
than  important,  as  regards  the  obscure  period  to  which 
they  mostly  belong.  The  more  remote  origin  of  these 
forms,  or  their  analogy  with  some  of  the  more  primitive 
types  amongst  antiquities  of  stone,  the  circumstances 
connected  with  their  manufacture,  or  the  uses  for  which 
they  were  designed,  present  questions  of  difficult  solution, 
and  of  essential  interest  to  those  who  would  endeavour  to 
track  out  the  history  of  the  past  through  these  scattered 
vestiges,  where  written  records  are  deficient. 

All  who  have  given  attention  to  our  earlier  remains 
must  have  perceived  how  impracticable  it  is  to  bring 
them  within  the  narrowed  scope  of  certain  artificial 
systems  of  classification.  It  would,  as  I  conceive,  mate¬ 
rially  aid  the  scientific  arrangement  of  the  more  ancient 
objects  discovered  in  this  country,  and  which  some  are 
content  to  distribute  under  certain  convenient  divisions, — 
the  Age  of  Stone,  the  Age  of  Bronze,  and  that  of  Iron, — 
if  careful  discrimination  were  made  as  regards  the  types, 
or  the  groups  of  types,  found  in  particular  localities.  It 
were  an  object  well  worthy  of  the  Archceologia  Cam - 
brensis ,  in  the  absence  of  any  central  museum  of  Cambrian 
antiquities,  to  illustrate  the  various  forms  of  those  reliques 
of  the  earlier  periods  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
in  the  Principality.  As  a  contribution  towards  such  a 
purpose,  I  would  offer  the  following  notices. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the  special  interest 
of  the  antiquities  of  bronze  which  our  country  has  pro¬ 
duced,  on  account  of  the  essentially  British  character  of 
the  compound  metal  of  which  they  are  formed.  Tin, 
necessary  for  its  composition,  has  been  found  in  small 
quantities  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  but  we  have  no 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  copious  provision 
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which  supplied  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  some 
remoter  lands,  was  obtained  from  other  sources  than 
Britain.  In  every  object,  therefore,  of  bronze,  wherever 
the  place  of  actual  manufacture  may  have  been,  we  see  a 
certain  vestige  of  the  ancient  industry  of  Britain  ;  whilst 
such  indication  of  the  metallurgical  skill,  and  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Cassiterides,  is  almost  the  sole  fact  which 
has  reached  us,  amidst  the  obscurity  of  prehistoric  times. 

Several  instances  have  been  recorded  of  the  discovery, 
in  various  parts  of  Wales,  of  those  bronze  implements  to 
which  antiquaries  have  commonly  assigned  the  name  of 
Celts.  The  class  of  ancient  objects  thus  designated 
comprises  a  variety  of  forms,  indicating  a  progressive 
development  of  ingenuity  in  their  manufacture ;  and 
adapted,  doubtless,  for  various  purposes  which,  hitherto, 
have  not  been  ascertained.  The  principal  types  are 
familiar  doubtless  to  most  readers  of  this  Journal,  the 
most  simple,  (which  probably  replaced  the  still  more 
simple  axe  of  stone,)  being  a  kind  of  wedge,  or  axe-head, 
without  any  perforation  to  receive  a  handle.  A  similar 
form  next  occurs  with  flanged  edges,  to  which  was,  by 
degrees,  added  an  elevation,  or  “  stop-ridge,”  as  it  has 
been  termed,  at  mid-length.  To  this  succeeded  the  type 
with  more  strongly  marked  central  ridge,  more  elevated 
lateral  flanges,  and  most  commonly  with  a  loop  at  the 
side.  To  this  type  archaeologists  have  recently  concurred 
in  applying  the  name  of  “  palstave,”  or  paalstab,  assigned 
to  it  by  the  antiquaries  of  the  North ;  being  that  of  an 
implement,  similar  in  general  form,  still  commonly  used 
in  Iceland  and  some  Scandinavian  countries.1  Lastly, 
we  have  the  hollow  or  socketed  celt,  sometimes  termed 
the  “  pot-celt,”  with  a  loop  at  the  side.2  It  were  much 

1  See  the  account  communicated  to  Mr.  Yates,  by  Dr.  Thomsen, 
of  Copenhagen,  regarding  the  “  Paalstav  ”  now  used  in  Iceland. 
Archaeological  Journal,  vii.  p.  74.  See  also  Mr.  Thoms’  note  in 
Worsaae’s  Primeval  Antiquities  of  Denmark,  p.  25. 

2  The  suggestion  that  celts  of  this  form  may  have  served  as  ferrules 
for  the  shafts  of  spears,  deserves  investigation.  Bronze  objects,  of 
very  different  form,  have  been  regarded  as  intended  for  such  purpose. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL  II.  R 
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to  be  desired  that  distinctive  terms  could  be  suggested, 
by  which  these  different  types  might  appropriately  be 
described.  These  forms,  their  minuter  varieties  serving 
to  show  the  advance  of  technical  improvements,  and  the 
various  opinions  regarding  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
subjects  of  antiquarian  speculation,  may  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Lort’s  Observations  on  Celts ,  Mr.  Dunoyer’s  Me¬ 
moirs  on  their  classification,  and  in  other  archaeological 
treatises.3 

Examples  of  this  class  of  antiquities  of  bronze  appear 
to  have  been  less  commonly  noticed  in  Wales  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  especially  in 
Ireland.  Cambrian  specimens,  however,  of  all  the  types 
above  mentioned,  are  not  wanting.  Rowlands,  in  his 
Mona  Antiqua,  has  recorded  the  following  discovery  at 
the  Rhiedd,  in  Anglesey,  on  the  shore  of  the  Menai, 
eastward  of  the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition,  the 
Romans  landed  under  Suetonius  : — 

There,  he  says,  “the  other  day,  were  taken  up,  from  under 
a  stone  near  the  sea-shore,  a  parcel  of  British  weapons,  a  sort 
of  those  jacula  amentata,  or  such  like,  (as  appears  probable  from 
their  loop-holes  and  sockets,)  in  use  among  the  ancients.”  * 

It  is  evident  from  the  representations  given  by  Row¬ 
lands,  however  unskilfully  delineated,  that  these  jacula 
were  palstaves,  furnished  with  the  loops  at  the  side. 
From  this  adjustment  he  was  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
sling-hatchets,  an  opinion  which  some  in  more  recent 
times  have  been  disposed  to  adopt.  He  speaks  of  these 

See  Skelton’s  Goodrich  Court  Armory ,  i.  pi.  47,  fig.  12 ;  Archceolo - 
gical  Journal ,  xii.  p.  55. 

3  Mr.  Lort  has  summed  up  the  conjectures  of  the  earlier  writers 
on  the  subject  of  celts;  see  Archceologia,  v.  p.  106,  plates  7  to  10. 
Mr.  Dunoyer  has  given  numerous  examples,  chiefly  from  the  British 
Museum,  Archceolo  gical  Journal ,  iv.  pp.  1,  327.  See  also  the 
u  Memoir  on  Celts,”  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hugo,  Journal  of  the  Archceolo- 
gical  Association ,  ix.  p.  63,  and  some  observations  by  Mr.  H.  Syer 
Cumming,  ibid.  p.  184;  Dr.  Wilson’s  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scot¬ 
land ,  p.  252,  &c. 

4  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  86.  Second  edition,  after  the  author’s  death. 
The  first  appeared  in  1723. 
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objects  as  frequently  found  in  Anglesey,  and  indeed  in 
all  Wales. 

The  precise  spot  where  this  remarkable  discovery  oc¬ 
curred,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  intrenched  works  and 
vestiges  of  some  memorable  conflict,  is  in  the  parish  of 
Llanidan,  on  the  shores  of  Anglesey,  near  a  place  known 
as  the  Great  Army’s  Field  (Maes  Mawr  Gad).  The 
Romans,  tradition  affirms,  entered  the  strait  about  two 
hundred  yards  south  of  Llanfair  Church,  on  the  Caer¬ 
narvonshire  shore,  and  crossed  to  a  spot  called  the  Gloomy 
Ferry  (Porth-Amwyll). 

Another  similar  discovery  is  related  to  have  occurred 
about  the  same  time  at  Diganwy,  or  Gannoc,  a  place, 
once  of  considerable  importance,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Conway  river,  near  its  mouth,  and  on  the  peninsula 
which  terminates  in  the  Great  Orme’s  Head.  Camden 
supposed  Diganwy  to  be  the  Dictum  of  the  Itinerary. 
Vestiges  of  walls  only  remain,  and  it  is  believed  tra¬ 
ditionally  to  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a  struggle. 
Here  a  considerable  deposit  of  celts  was  found  in  1720, 
under  a  great  stone.  They  were  laid  in  regular  order, 
“heads  and  points.”5 

Mr.  Strange,  who  wrote  a  Memoir  on  Ancient 
Remains  in  Brecknockshire ,  gives  a  celt  of  the  socketed 
type,  found  under  a  “  Druid  altar  ”  in  that  county.6 7 
Mr.  Brereton  was  in  possession  of  one  found  at  Led- 
brook,  in  the  town  of  Old  Flint.  A  bronze  palstave, 
with  the  side-loop,  was  found  in  a  quarry  on  the  side  of 
Moel  yr  Henllys,  Montgomeryshire,  and  is  figured  by 
Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia J 
In  1786,  Mr.  Brereton  exhibited  to  the  Society  of 

5  Camden’s  Britannia,  edit.  Gough,  iii.  p.  192.  A  considerable 
number  of  palstaves  were  likewise  found  some  years  since  near  Har¬ 
lech;  one  of  these,  very  imperfectly  formed,  and  having  the  side-loop, 
is  in  the  British  Museum.  Amongst  the  Sloane  Collections  also 
there  are  two  palstaves  described  as  found  in  North  Wales. 

6  Archaeologia,  iv.  p.  24,  pi.  ] .  The  earlier  writers  delighted  to 
connect  these  implements  with  the  supposed  rites  of  the  Druids,  and 
the  cutting  of  mistletoe,  &c. 

7  See  also  Gough’s  edition,  iii.  p.  192,  pi.  8. 
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Antiquaries  another  example,  of  the  simple  axe-head 
form,  found  in  Montgomeryshire.  “  Instances  of  any 
such  instruments  found  in  Wales  are  extremely  rare,” 
as  he  observed.  A  celt  with  flanged  edges,  and  of 
elegant  form,  found  in  Flintshire,  was  shown  at  the  same 
time.8 

Amongst  the  collections  formed  by  the  late  Sir  S. 
Meyrick,  at  Goodrich  Court,  there  is  preserved  a  palstave, 
without  the  side-loop.  It  is  described  as  “  a  battle-axe 
of  the  earliest  form,  found  on  Pendinas  Hill,  near  Aber¬ 
ystwyth.  This  was  called  by  the  Britons  bwyallt-arv.” 
There  are  also,  in  the  same  collection,  socketed  celts, 
designated  by  Sir  S.  Meyrick  as  “  battle-axes  on  an 
improved  principle.”  —  (Skelton’s  Illustrations  of  the 
Goodrich  Court  Armory ,  i.  pi.  47.)  The  Rev.  Hugh 
Jones,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Beaumaris,  presented  to  the 
Archaeological  Institute  a  looped  palstave  in  fine  preser¬ 
vation,  found  in  ploughing  a  field,  called  Rhos-y-gad, 
(the  meadow  of  the  battle,)  near  the  Llanvair  Station, 
the  first  station  after  passing  the  tubular  bridge  into 
Anglesey.  Another  small  bronze  palstave,  but  without 
the  loop,  and  having  the  stop-ridge  remarkably  pro¬ 
minent,  was  found  in  the  same  field.  It  is  now  in 
Dr.  Jones’  possession,  and  was  exhibited  by  him  in  the 
Museum,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  in  Shrewsbury. 

Other  instances  might  be  enumerated,  of  more  recent 
discoveries  of  celts  in  Wales.  In  1835,  the  late  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  communicated  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  various  bronze  objects,  spears,  rings,  &c., 
found  at  Ty  Mawr,  on  Holyhead  Mountain.  Amongst 
these  was  a  bronze  celt.9  Several  bronze  celts  and 
palstaves  found  in  Wales  were  produced  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  at  Dolgellau, 
in  1850,  and  at  Tenby,  in  1851,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 

8  See  Archseologia,  v.  pi.  8,  fig.  1. 

9  Ibid.  xxvi.  p.  483.  A  remarkably  well-finished  palstave  with  a 
side-loop,  found  at  Corsygedol,  Merionethshire,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Bowen,  of  Shrewsbury. 
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Traherne,  Mr.  Fenton,  and  Mr.  Morgan.  Amongst  these 
were  celts  of  various  types  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Harlech,  and  others  from  a  turbary  in  Cardiganshire.1 
A  bronze  looped  palstave,  found  at  Newton  Nottage, 
Glamorganshire,  is  figured  in  the  Archceologia  Cam- 
brensis.2  A  good  example  of  the  socketed  celt,  found  in 
the  same  county,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  of  South  Wales,  at  Swansea.  A  well-finished 
socketed  celt,  found  with  an  axe-head  of  stone,  in 
removing  a  heap  of  stones  at  Tangraig  y  castellh,  in  the 
parish  of  Llansilin,  Denbighshire,  is  in  the  possession  of 
W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  discoveries,  in  various  parts  of  the  British  islands, 
of  moulds  for  the  fabrication  of  celts,  as  also  of  masses  of 
crude  and  broken  metal,  waste  pieces,  or  “jets,”  thrown 
aside  in  the  operation  of  casting,  and  other  undeniable 
indications  of  the  practices  of  the  founder’s  art,  present  a 
remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  subject  under 
consideration.  The  evidence  appears  to  justify  the  con¬ 
clusion,  although  some  have  asserted  a  contrary  opinion, 
that  weapons,  celts,  and  other  antiquities  of  bronze  were 
fabricated  in  Britain,  although  many  of  these  objects, 
and  probably  their  earliest  types,  may  have  been  of 
foreign  importation.  The  moulds  in  question  are  either 
of  stone  or  of  bronze,  displaying  great  ingenuity  and 
perfection  in  technical  contrivance.  Of  moulds  formed 
of  both  materials,  examples  have  occurred  in  Wales. 
In  1846  a  very  remarkable  object  of  this  class  was 
brought  to  light  in  the  western  part  of  Anglesey,  between 
Bodwrdin  and  Tre  Ddafydd.  The  accompanying  repre¬ 
sentation,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  H.  Pidgeon,  gives  a 
correct  notion  of  this  curious  moiety  of  a  mould,  formed 
of  hone-stone,  a  four-sided  prism,  with  a  cavity  on  each 
of  its  faces,  so  that  it  was  destined  for  the  production  of 
four  distinct  castings.  The  discovery  was  forthwith  made 
known  to  the  Archaeological  Institute  by  the  Hon.  W. 

1  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  i.  Second  Series,  p.  331 ;  ii.  p.  334. 

2  Ibid.  iv.  p.  93. 
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0.  Stanley,  and  a  notice  appeared  in  their  Journal,  iii.  p. 
257.  The  mould  was  subsequently  purchased  by  James 
Dearden,  Esq.,  of  Rochdale,  in  whose  possession  it  now 
remains.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follow :  length,  9J  inches ; 
breadth  of  each  side  at  the  wider  end,  2  inches;  at  the  other, 
li  inches.  It  is  obvious  that  a  second  prism  of  stone, 


Mould  of  hone-stone,  found  in  Anglesey. — Length,  9J  inches ;  breadth  of  each  side 
at  the  widest  end,  2  inches ;  at  the  narrower  end,  inches. 

precisely  similar,  was  required  to  render  the  apparatus 
complete.  It  would  then  be  adapted  for  casting  spear¬ 
heads  of  two  forms  ;  one  of  them  with  an  unusually  short 
socket,  both  types  having  side-loops ;  a  very  sharp  spike, 
4\  inches  in  length,  probably  intended  for  the  point  of  a 
javelin  or  other  missile ;  and  a  socketed  celt,  with  this 
almost  unique  peculiarity,  that  it  had  a  loop  at  either 
side.3  The  stone,  unluckily  broken  by  the  finder’s  pick- 

3  The  central  portion  of  a  stone  mould  for  the  manufacture  of 
socketed  celts,  one  face  presenting  the  very  rare  type  of  the  celt  with 
two  loops,  as  in  the  example  above  mentioned,  was  found  near  Everly, 
Wilts.  It  is  figured  in  the  Barrow  Diggers ,  p.  78.  It  was  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Duke,  of  Lake  House,  Amesbury. 
Stone  moulds  for  casting  spears  are  of  great  rarity ;  they  have  occurred 
in  Ireland. 
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axe,  was  chiselled  with  singular  skill  and  precision. 
This  discovery  was  briefly  noticed  in  the  First  Series  of 
this  Journal,  i.  p.  188;  ii.  p.  187. 

There  exist  in  various  collections  other  moulds,  both 
of  stone  and  of  bronze,  for  casting  celts  of  the  simple 
axe-head  type,  and  socketed  celts.4  Moulds  for  palstaves 
are  of  more  rare  occurrence.  The  discovery,  in  Caer¬ 
narvonshire,  of  two  complete  bronze  moulds  for  the 
manufacture  of  palstaves,  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Cambrian  antiquities,  and  which  has  not 
been  noticed,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  archaeological 
publication.  The  occurrence  of  two  considerable  deposits 
of  palstaves,  as  above  mentioned,  on  the  neighbouring 
shores  of  North  Wales,  may  also  give  an  additional 
interest  to  the  discovery  which  I  am  desirous  to  record. 

About  the  year  1800,  two  moulds,  and  a  palstave 
similar  in  fashion  to  those  which  they  were  formed  to 
produce,  although  not  a  casting  from  either  of  them, 
were  brought  to  light  in  Danesfield,  near  Bangor.  The 
spot  is  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ferry  to 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  two  miles  from  the  Aber 
passage,  where,  as  I  am  informed,  the  Roman  road  across 
the  Aber  Sands  may  be  traced.5  These  antiquities  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  by  whom 
they  were  given  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and 
were  amongst  the  collections  dispersed  at  the  sale  at 
Stowe,  in  1848.  One  pair  was  purchased  for  the  British 
Museum ;  the  other,  with  the  palstave  here  represented, 
the  valuable  bronze  vases  from  a  tumulus  at  Thorn- 
borough,  Bucks,  and  other  interesting  acquisitions,  en¬ 
riched  the  Hon.  Richard  Neville’s  museum  at  Audley 
End.  Mr.  James  Yates,  in  his  memoir  On  the  Use  of 
Bronze  Celts  in  Military  Operations ,  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  mould  in  the  British  Museum,  with 
representations,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the  interior  and 

4  Figured  in  Archaeological  Journal,  iv.  p.  328-33. 

5  This  is  the  first  intimation  we  have  received  of  any  trace  of  a  line 
of  Roman  road,  the  existence  of  which  we  some  time  since  noted  as 
probable.  We  hope  that  further  observations  may  prove  the  fact. — 
Ed.  Arch.  Camb. 
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exterior  of  one  portion  of  it.  (See  the  accompanying 
woodcuts.)  He  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
found  in  1844,  in  France,6  this  was  the  only  example 
known  to  him  formed  for  casting  palstaves  :  — 


Moiety  of  a  bronze  mould  for  casting  palstaves;  formerly  in  the  Stowe  collection, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Exterior  and  interior  view. — Half  original  size. 

“  The  pattern  on  the  outside,  consisting  of  three  acute-angled 
triangles,  one  within  the  other,  is  neat,  though  less  elaborate 
than  the  ornament  of  some  of  the  moulds  for  casting  hollow 
celts.  The  two  parallel  ridges  which  project  from  the  upper 
part,  and  the  transverse  ridge  which  unites  them  at  the  base, 
afford  space  for  the  cavities,  which  were  designed  to  produce 
the  corresponding  ridges  in  the  celt  itself,  the  transverse  ridge 
representing  the  ‘stop-ridge’  of  the  celt.  In  the  inside  view  we 
observe,  at  the  top,  an  hemispherical  cavity,  into  which  the 
metal  was  poured.  Immediately  below  this  cup-like  cavity,  and 
between  the  two  parallel  cavities  designed  to  form  the  lateral 

6  Described  by  M.  Fillon,  Mem.  des  Antiqu.  de  l’Ouest. 
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ridges  of  the  celt,  we  see  a  portion  of  the  mould  occupying  the 
same  space  which  would  be  occupied  in  the  manufactured  celt 
by  one  side  of  the  cleft  wooden  handle.  We  next  observe  two 
tenons  on  the  two  sides,  and  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
mould,  which  are  fitted  to  two  mortices  in  the  other  half,  and 
are  designed  to  assist  in  keeping  the  two  halves  in  their  proper 
position.  No  provision  is  here  made  for  decorating  the  blade  of 
the  celt.  We  perceive  only  a  longitudinal  ridge,  which  would 
tend  in  a  slight  degree  to  strengthen  it.”  7 

Mr.  Yates  had  apparently  not  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  this  curious  object,  possibly  then 
unknown  to  the  Curator  of  the  “  British  Room  ”  at  the 
British  Museum.  The  Hon.  Richard  Neville  having 
sent,  subsequently,  a  selection  of  objects  of  bronze,  celts, 
&c.,  from  his  museum  at  Audley  End,  for  exhibition  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Institute,  my  surprize  was  great  to  per¬ 
ceive  a  repetition  of  the  well-known  mould  to  which  Mr. 
Yates  had  invited  attention.  The  result  proved  that  the 
two  sets  of  moulds  being  almost  identical  in  dimension 
and  fashion, — the  only  difference  being,  that  one  would 
produce  a  palstave  with  a  small  side-loop,  and  the  other 
(of  which  a  moiety  is  here  represented)  was  formed 
without  any  such  appliance, — an  accidental  transposition 
had  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  Stowe  sale,  and  to 
each  purchaser  had  been  assigned  a  moiety  of  each  of  the 
moulds.  The  position  of  the  tenons,  it  may  be  observed, 
was  so  nearly  the  same  in  both,  that  the  ill  assorted  por¬ 
tions  had  coincided  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  justify,  in 
some  measure,  this  strange  oversight.  By  Mr.  Neville’s 
kindness,  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  the  accompanying 
representation  of  the  palstave  found  with  the  moulds 
near  Bangor,  and  now  in  his  museum  at  Audley  End. 
(See  woodcut,  two-thirds  original  size.)  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  specimen,  which  has  the  side-loop,  is  not  a 
casting  from  the  mould  of  similar  fashion,  and  almost 
precisely  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  which  it  was 
found  deposited. 

The  interest  of  these  discoveries,  as  connected  with 
ancient  metallurgical  industry  in  the  British  islands, 

7  Archaeological  Journal,  vi.  p.  385. 

ARCH.  CAMS.,  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL.  II.  S 
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may,  I  trust,  prove  a  sufficient  excuse  for  details,  which, 
to  some  readers,  may  appear  tedious.  The  source  from 
which  our  earlier  antiquities  were  derived,  and,  even  in 


Bronze  palstave,  found  at  Danesfield,  near  Bangor,  with  two  bronze  moulds  for 
casting  similar  objects.  Length  of  the  original,  6|  inches.  Preserved  in  the 
Hon.  R.  C.  Neville’s  museum  at  Audley  End. 

some  cases,  as  in  that  of  celts,  the  proper  uses  for  which 
they  were  destined,  is  a  subject  still  involved  in  much 
uncertainty.  Some  intelligent  archaeologists  incline  to 
regard  the  weapons  and  implements  of  bronze  found  in 
our  country  as  of  Roman  manufacture,  and  the  deposits 
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of  broken  and  crude  metal,  which  frequently  occur,  the 
residuum  of  the  melting-pot,  and  the  appliances  for 
casting,  as  traces  of  the  foundry  or  workshop  of  some 
Roman  cerarius .8  To  this  notion,  however,  the  con¬ 
sideration  seems  strongly  opposed,  that  swords  and  celts, 
weapons  and  implements,  in  every  variety,  as  also  the 
appliances  for  their  manufacture,  are  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  throughout  Ireland,  beyond  the  limits  assigned 
to  Roman  occupation.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
earliest  types  of  the  celt  or  the  spear  may  have  been 
imported,  or  made  specially  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
by  those  adventurous  traders  who  frequented  the  British 
shores.  They  may  have  been  the  x^ugara,  the  brazen 
wares,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  the  rude  natives  of 
the  Cassiterides  received,  as  also  earthen  vessels  and  salt, 
in  barter  with  the  Phoenician  merchants  for  their  tin,  and 
lead,  and  skins.  Although  Britain  possessed  the  mineral 
essential  to  the  production  of  bronze,  it  seems  clear,  from 
the  assertion  of  Caesar,  so  often  cited,  that  provision  of 
that  metal  used  by  the  Britons  was  derived  from  foreign 
sources, — “  cere  utuntur  importato.”9  And  although  the 
occurrence  of  moulds,  some  of  which  are  of  very  rude 
character,  and  many  of  them  found,  as  in  Ireland,  where 
the  Romans  were  not  established,  may  be  admitted  as 
evidence  that  the  natives  of  the  British  islands  were  not 
unskilled  in  the  founder’s  art,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that, 
in  many  instances  where  rough  metal  and  the  waste  of 
the  furnace  have  been  found,  the  crude  masses  have  fre¬ 
quently  proved  to  be  copper,  whilst  the  fragments  of 
damaged  weapons,  celts,  &c.,  accompanying  such  de¬ 
posits,  have  been  of  bronze.1 

Albert  Way. 


c  See,  on  this  question,  The  Celt ,  the  Roman ,  and  the  Saxon , 
by  Mr.  T.  Wright,  p.  74.  9  Caesar  de  Bello  Gall.  lib.  v.  c.  12. 

1  See  Mr.  Franks’  remarks  on  this  subject,  Archaeological  Journal , 
xi.  p.  24.  He  thinks  it  possible  that  the  founders  of  celts,  the  reliques 
of  whose  stock  in  trade  have  been  found  in  this  country,  as  above 
mentioned,  may  have  mixed  in  the  tin  as  required,  and  that  lumps  of 
that  metal  might,  by  careful  search,  be  found  with  those  of  copper. 
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ON  THE  METHODS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  ANCIENTS 
IN  WORKING  GOLD  MINES. 

( Read  at  Llandeilo  Famr.) 

*  SECTION  I. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  the  southern  part  of  Britain,  its  mines  were 
worked  by  the  Romans.  Masses  of  lead,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  Emperors  Claudius,  Domitian,  Ves¬ 
pasian,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  and  Verus,  have  been  found, 
and  many  of  the  coins  of  Carausius  and  Allectus  appear 
to  have  been  struck,  in  this  country.  The  name  of  the 
Emperor  Honorius  has  been  read  on  a  silver  ingot,  long 
ago  discovered  in  clearing  out  foundations  in  the  Tower; 
and,  if  correctly  interpreted,  their  mineral  workings  must 
have  gone  on  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  emperors  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  these  pursuits,  for  Tacitus  (vi.  19)  says  that 
Tiberius  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  Spanish  gold 
mines  ( aurarice )  of  the  rich  Sextus  Marius,  whom  he 
cruelly  put  to  death.  The  numerous  British  gold  coins 
continually  brought  to  light  evince  that,  if  the  Britons 
did  not  work  gold  for  themselves,  at  least  they  shared  it 
with  their  conquerors,  and,  under  Roman  auspices,  soon 
peopled  cities  renowned  for  their  commerce  and  wealth. 

The  contents  of  the  barrows,  so  carefully  investigated 
in  Kent  and  elsewhere,  prove  that  the  Saxons  used  gold 
for  ornament,  if  not  for  coinage.1  Nor  did  the  Norman 
kings  neglect  it.  From  “The  Welsh  Rolls  of  the  6th  of 
Edward  the  First,”  it  appears  that  he  appointed  Howell 
ap  Meiric  to  the  charge  of  the  minerals  in  the  bailiwick 
of  Builth,  and,  from  other  public  records,  that  gold  was 
included  in  the  licenses  to  work  the  “mines  royal.”  The 

1  From  the  Wardrobe  Account,  28  Edward  I.,  we  learn  that  a  gold 
ring,  with  a  sapphire,  the  workmanship  of  St.  Dunstan,  as  was  believed, 
belonged  to  Edward  I., — a  gold  ring  also  of  the  sister  of  Lewelyn  ap 
Griffith,  “quondam  Principis  Wall.” 
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reserved  rent  was  usually  one-ninth  to  the  king,  one-tenth 
to  the  neighbouring  parish  churches,  and  one-thirteenth 
of  the  produce  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  The  office  of 
“  Magister,  Finator,  Purgator,  et  Divisor,  de  les  ores  et 
metalles  Regis”2  was  by  no  means  a  sinecure  in  those 
days. 

I. — Our  business,  however,  is  to  investigate  the  practice 
of  far  earlier  times.  Of  the  three  methods  of  obtaining 
gold,  assuredly  the  most  primitive,  and,  at  one  time,  the 
readiest,  was  by  picking  it  up.  Many  writers,  before 
Pliny,  state  that  it  was  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  fit  for  use.  Let  us  examine  some  of  these  state¬ 
ments,  which  the  experience  of  our  numerous  emigrants 
tends  strongly  to  confirm. 

Aristotle  (or  an  early  writer  under  his  name)  states 

2  The  Divisor  probably  superintended  the  delicate  operation  of 
\ parting ,  or  separating,  gold  from  silver,  after  their  refining  from  the 
imperfect  metals  by  lead.  This  is  effected  in  different  ways : — 

1st, — There  is  parting  by  nitrous  acid.  The  silver  must  be  three 
fourths,  or  the  gold  would  guard  it  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  How 
much  silver  is  to  be  added  to  quart  the  gold,  i.e.  reduce  it  to  one- 
fourth,  is  ascertained  by  graduated  proof  needles.  As  the  silver 
dissolves,  the  aqua  fortis  is  renewed,  and  must  be  boiled  even  a  third 
time.  The  gold  of  parting  is  washed  in  boiling  water.  The  silver  is 
recovered  by  distillation,  or  precipitation  by  copper;  this  is  parted 
silver. 

2nd , — If  the  gold  in  the  mass  exceed  the  silver,  it  may  be  parted 
by  aqua  regia.  Here  the  gold  is  dissolved,  and  not  the  silver ;  this 
method  is  said  to  be  imperfect,  and  not  much  practised. 

3rd, — There  is  parting  by  cementation,  when  the  quantity  of  gold 
in  the  mass  is  too  great  for  the  first  method.  The  cement  is  two- 
thirds  powdered  bricks,  one-sixth  calcined  vitriol,  one-sixth  common 
salt,  or  nitre.  The  crucible  is  put  into  a  furnace,  or  oven,  and  the 
heat  moderately  red,  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  marine  acid,  dis¬ 
engaged  in  a  state  of  vapour,  dissolves  the  silver  alloy.  The  gold  is 
not  melted,  but  carefully  separated  from  the  cement,  and  boiled  several 
times  in  pure  water.  Hence  the  Greek  term  boiled,  for  pure,  gold. 

4th, — There  is  dry  parting,  by  fusion  with  sulphur,  when  the  silver 
is  in  excess.  The  sulphur  scorifies  the  silver.  From  the  granulated 
mass  a  part  is  reserved,  and  dropped  into  the  sulphurated,  and  stirred 
with  a  wooden  rod ;  it  carries  down  with  it  the  gold. 

Of  silver  from  lead  mines,  it  is  said  that  half  a  grain  of  gold  from 
one  hundredweight  pays  for  collecting. 
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that  “  the  earth  of  Paeonia,”  a  district  of  Macedonia,3 
“  was  so  full  of  gold,  that  many  persons  had  found 
lumps  of  more  than  a  mina  in  weight.”  “Two  of 
them,  unusually  large,  had  been  taken  to  the  king,  and 
stood  on  his  table,  near  him,  that  he  might,  from  them, 
auspicate  his  banquet.” — ( De  Mirab.  c.  45  &  46.) 

Agatharcides,  (a.c.  164,)  who  describes  fully  the  other 
modes  of  obtaining  gold,  speaks  of  “pieces  found  in  the 
native  state,  and  called  by  the  Greeks  apyron,”  i.e.  un¬ 
wrought  by  fire :  the  word  is  of  common  occurrence. 
Strabo  and  Diodorus,  Basil  and  Theodoret,  (on  Isaiah 
xiii.  12,)  also  mention  this  kind  of  gold.  Lucretius,  in 
the  Fifth  Book  of  his  Philosophical  Poem,  attributes  the 
first  discovery  of  gold  to  the  accidental  burning  down  of 
forests,  either  fired  by  lightning,  or  by  man  when  clearing 
for  a  fresh  settlement,  “  before  the  meshes  of  nets,  or  the 
breaking  in  dogs  for  the  chase,  were  either  of  them  un¬ 
derstood.”  These  also  were  additional  sources  of  supply. 
Is  it  not  improbable  that  the  exact  correspondence  of  the 
shining  mass  with  the  hollow  mould  into  which  it  had 
casually  fallen,  may  have  first  suggested  its  ready  ad¬ 
aption  to  human  use  or  ornament,  by  the  aid  of  fire?4 
Volcanoes,  earthquakes,  or  the  abrasion  of  the  soil  by 
swollen  torrents,  may  have  led  to  the  first  discovery  of 
metals.  It  seems  obvious  that  those  which  did  not  need 
artificial  refining,  like  virgin  gold,  would  be  first  wrought. 

The  Epicurean  figment,  that  the  original  state  of  man 

3  It  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  forms  and  devices  of  the 
coins  of  the  Macedonian  kings  were  imitated  in  the  early  British  coins, 
as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon ,  p.  84  ; 
for  this  two  reasons  may  be  assigned, — the  great  numbers  of  Mace¬ 
donian  coins  current  through  Europe,  (like  dollars  in  modern  times,) 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  gold  from  their  mines;  and,  next,  the 
probability  that  the  introduction  into  Britain  of  metallurgy  is  due  to 
Greek  founders.  Philippi  owed  its  wealth  to  its  gold  mines,  which 
led  the  Macedonian  king  to  give  his  name  to  it. 

4  “  Simili  formata  videbant  esse  figura, 

Atque  lacunarum  fuerant  vestigia  cuique, 

Turn  penetrabat  eos,  posse  haec  liquefacta  calore, 

Quamlibet  in  formam,  et  faciem  decurrere  rerum.” 

Lucretius ,  lib.  v. 
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was  the  brutal,  is  still  widely  circulated,  and  plausibly 
maintained.5  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  realize  to  our¬ 
selves  the  highly  finished  workmanship  of  very  early 
ages.  Scepticism,  under  the  vizor  of  the  critic,  batters 
even  “  the  shield  of  Achilles,”  a  conception  worthy  of  the 
greatest  of  poets,  and  discredits  the  generosity  of  Polybus, 
the  Egyptian  king,  and  his  wife,  Alcandra,  because 
Menelaus  is  said  to  have  received  from  him  silver  bathing 
vessels,  and  golden  tripods,  and  talents,  whilst  Helen  had 
a  golden  distaff,  with  its  silver  flask  mounted  in  gold. 
( Odyssey ,  iv.  131.)  Incredulity,  however,  is  not  often 
the  genuine  fruit  of  erudition.  At  a  period  anterior  to 
the  first  recorded  voyage  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  undertaken 
in  pursuit  of  gold,  we  read  of  its  lavish  employment.  It 
is  more  than  fifty  times  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Exodus. 
Not  only  “  chains,  rings,  ouches,  taches,  bells,  crowns,” 
were  made  of  it,  and  the  open  chased'  work  of  the  table 
of  the  shew  bread,  but  the  mysterious  figures  of  the 
bending  cherubim,  and  “  the  seven-branched  candlestick 
of  beaten  gold,”  had  shown  that  primaeval  art  could 
convey  sublime  impressions,  or  imitate  with  refined  taste 
the  graceful  contours  of  branches,  and  fruit,  and  flowers. 
— ( Exodus ,  xxv.  31.) 6 

II. — We  have  seen  that  the  “unmixed  gold,”  which 

5  The  argument  from  the  more  systematic  and  complicated  structure 
of  some  of  the  earliest  languages  seems  to  me  to  tell  strongly  against 
the  hypothesis  of  an  aboriginal  state  of  barbarism  ;  it  appears  to  have 
resulted  from  decadence. 

6  The  professed  object  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  gold, 
and,  “  perhaps  the  accounts  given  by  Strabo  and  Appian  may  be  the 
most  probable  of  any,  which  state  it  to  be  a  practice  of  the  Colchians 
to  extend  fleeces  of  wool  across  the  beds  of  the  torrents  that  fall  from 
Mount  Caucasus,  and  by  means  of  them  to  entangle  the  particles  of 
gold  which  were  washed  down  by  the  stream.” — (Falconer  on  the 
Commerce  of  the  Euxine.  Oxford.  1805.)  At  the  Chremnitz  Works, 
in  Hungary,  sheepskins  were  placed  in  the  mountain  streams,  and  in 
the  water  from  the  washings,  to  detain  the  metallic  particles.  These 
skins  are  carefully  washed,  and  the  sediment  worked  with  quicksilver 
into  a  paste.  The  quicksilver  is  driven  off  by  fire,  and  the  gold, 
which  is  spongy,  remelted. — (See  G.  Agricola,  De  Re  MetallixA. 
1657.) 
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scarcely  needed  fusion,  would  be  the  first  picked  up  and 
used.  We  will  now  examine  the  accounts  of  the  more 
operose  methods  of  obtaining  it,  which  will  be  found 
almost  identical  with  those  of  our  Australian  emigrants 
in  the  present  day.  Our  survey  must  be  confined  chiefly 
to  the  European  methods  of  obtaining  this  metal,  bor¬ 
rowed,  doubtless,  from  the  other  two  continents. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  his  Historical 
Library ,  c.  27,  says, — 

“  Although  silver  is  not  found  in  Gaul,  yet  gold  abounds,  for 
nature  supplies  it  without  the  toil  and  trouble  of  smelting.  For 
the  windings  of  the  rivers,7  with  many  nooks  and  elbows,  causing 
them  to  strike  against  the  banks  at  the  feet  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  break  off  large  heaps  of  earth  full  of  particles  of  gold. 
These  the  gold  seekers  collect,  and  grind  and  pound  the  lumps 
containing  gold  dust.  Next,  washing  out  the  earthy  matter  with 
the  waters,  they  hand  it  over  for  fusion  in  the  stoves.  In  this 
way  they  amass  much  gold,  and  employ  it  for  ornament,  not 
only  the  women,  but  the  men  also.8  For  round  their  wrists  and 
arms  they  wear  bracelets  and  armlets,  and  round  their  necks 
massive  collars  of  fine  gold,  and  they  have,  also,  very  handsome 
finger  rings,  and,  moreover,  golden  corslets.” 

7  M.  Reaumur,  in  his  Memoir ,  enumerates  ten  rivers  in  France  which 
yield  gold,  namely, — the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Doux,  the  Ceze,  and 
the  Gardon ;  the  Arriege,  the  Garonne ;  the  Ferriet,  and  Benagues, 
tributaries  of  the  Arriege ;  lastly,  the  Salat,  from  the  Pyrenees.  The 
Ceze,  from  the  Cevennes,  yields  most;  the  Arriege  the  purest;  all 
contain  alloy,  generally  silver.  (See,  also,  the  President  de  Goguet’s 
Origin  of  Laws ,  Arts,  fyc.,  i.  book  2,  c.  4.) 

8  To  the  numerous  instances  of  the  discovery  of  tores  may  be 
added  that  of  one  of  fine  gold,  exhibited  at  Swansea,  in  1834.  It 
weighed  seven  ounces  and  a  half,  and  was  said  to  have  been  found  on 
the  borders  of  Breconshire.  Many  years  before  this,  a  helmet  of  thin 
gold  plates,  enamelled,  was  dug  up  by  some  quarrymen,  near  Old 
Castle,  ar  Alam,  (Bridgend,)  and  broken  to  pieces.  It  was  like  the 
copper  helmet  since  found  near  Painswick,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
partly  covered  with  hide;  a  sketch  was  taken  of  it.  Gold  plates, 
bracelets,  armlets  and  collars  have  been  discovered  in  barrows  in 
North  Wales,  in  Ireland,  and  near  Quentin,  in  Brittany. — (See  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare,  Mr.  J.  Y.  Akerman’s  Index.')  On  the  gola  corslet 
found  near  Mold,  see  Arclueologia  Cambrensis,  iii.  First  Series,  p.  98. 
On  the  sign  of  a  Roman  goldsmith,  at  Old  Malton,  see  The  Celt, 
Roman,  and  Saxon,  p.  247. 
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The  historian  then  notices  the  scrupulous  honesty  with 
which  the  abundant  gold  dedicated  to  their  gods,  in  con¬ 
secrated  shrines  and  temples,  was  regarded: — “No  one,” 
he  says,  “  touches  it,  although  the  Celts  are  excessively 
fond  of  money,  from  a  reverential  feeling.”  Hence  the 
pilfered  “  gold  of  Toulouse  ”  became  proverbial.9  From 
the  silence  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  on  the  authority  of 
Cicero’s  Letters,  it  has  been  inferred  that,  when  Britain 
was  first  invaded  by  the  Romans,  it  was  not  known  to 
afford  gold ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Caesar  did 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  plains.  He  saw  no  rivers  in 
whose  detritus  gold  could  be  found,  like  those  in  Gaul 
which  flow  from  the  Cevennes  and  the  Pyrenees.  We 
must  not,  however,  ignore  the  direct  evidence  of  Strabo, 
some  fifty  years  later: — “Britain”  as  he  expressly  asserts, 
in  his  Fourth  Book  (c.  5)  “produces  gold ,  and  silver,  and 
iron ;”  nor  the  testimony  of  the  well-informed  Tacitus, 
after  the  expedition  of  Claudius  had  made  our  island 
better  known.  The  biographer  of  Agricola  distinctly 
states,  that  “Britain  produces  silver,  and  gold ,  and  other 
metals,  to  reward  its  conquerors.”  “  Fert  Britannia 
aurum,  et  argentum,  et  alia  metalla,  pretium  victoriae.” 
— (Vit.  AgricolfB,  c.  x.)  It  is  not  likely  that  a  people 
who  had  long  been  expert  enough  to  smelt  tin,  and  ex¬ 
port  it  to  the  Mediterranean,  would  overlook  native  gold ; 
nor  that  the  Romans,  if  they  had  obtained  better  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  productions  of  remote  Britain,  would  be 
unwilling  to  revisit  it  when  it  had  become  a  more  valu¬ 
able  prize. 

The  simple  processes  described  by  Diodorus  are  very 

9  A.  Gellius  (book  iii.  c.  9)  and  Justin  (book  xxxii.  c.  3)  mention 
the  sacrilege  of  the  consul  Caepio,  and  his  subsequent  calamities. 
Strabo  cites  Timagenes  as  his  authority  for  it,  and  states  that  the 
large  quantities  of  bullion  at  Toulouse  were  said  to  have  come  from 
the  plunder  of  Delphi. — (Lib.  iv.  c.  1-13.)  He  attributes  the  15000 
talents  to  the  abundance  of  the  gold  in  the  neighbouring  region,  and 
the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants.  Those  who  contracted  with  the 
Romans  for  the  spoil  in  the  sacred  ponds,  found  grinding  mills  made 
of  silver,  so  rich  and  venerated  was  the  shrine. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL.  II. 
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similar  to  those  at  the  “bars”  and  “placers”  of  the 
Sacramento,  the  San  Joaquin,  and  the  Colorado,  with 
their  numerous  forks  and  branches,  in  California,  to 
which,  in  our  own  time,  the  rush  has  been  so  great,  till 
the  discovery  of  the  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  fields.1 

H.  Hey  Knight. 

(To  be  continued.) 

1  The  first  rough  judgment  of  gold  is  formed  from  its  colour  on  the 
touchstone.  In  the  middle  ages  the  usual  test  was  by  combustion, — 
arsurd.  This  seems  to  have  been  similar  to  the  ad  obryssam  of  the 
Romans.  “Auri  experimento  ignis  est,  ut  simili  colore  rubeat,  quo 
ignis,  atque  ipsum  obryssam  vocant.” — (Pliny,  xxxiii.  19.)  “To  try 
the  purity  of  gold,  we  observe  whether,  after  being  exposed  to  the 
fire,  it  becomes  red,  and  glows  like  the  fire  itself;  this  process  is  called 
the  test,” — obryssa.  On  the  derivation  of  this  word  much  has  been 
written,  as  on  most  uncertainties.  The  Greek  verb  for  bubbling  forth 
(/3|0uw)  seems  to  me  the  most  probable,  as  it  is  a  monetary  term. 
Like  arsura,  it  came  to  be  employed  for  the  loss  on  money  below 
standard  fineness.  In  the  arsura ,  a  pound  was  said  to  burn  so  many 
pence  as  it  was  deficient.  When  Henry  I.,  being  often  out  of 
England,  commuted  his  revenues  (from  board-land,  &c.)  into  pecu¬ 
niary  rents,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  then  presiding  at  the  Exchequer, 
found,  when  paid  in  tale  and  weight,  that  the  treasury  was  still  minus, 
— copper,  from  the  number  of  mints  throughout  the  kingdom,  having 
usurped  the  place  and  name  of  silver.  A  council  determined  that  the 
specie  should  be  tested,  sixpence  in  the  pound  being  allowed  on  the 
weight.  Before  this,  in  Doomsday  Book,  we  find  payments  entered 
as  right  in  tale  only,  or  in  weight  only,  or  in  both,  or  in  standard 
fineness  also.  Valentinius  and  Yalens  did  the  same  thing  long  before, 
directing  that  payments  should  not  be  made  in  the  gross,  but  after 
proof,  “  diu  multumque  flammse  edacis  examine  detinetur  quemad- 
modum  pura  videatur.” — (L.  iii.  C.  Th.  De  Ponderib .)  Symmachus, 
(Bookx.  Epist.  21,)  “the  master  of  windy  eloquence,”  as  his  eulogistic 
adversary,  Prudentius,  terms  him,  ( Prcefat ,  lib.  ii.,) 

“  Exultat,  fremit,  intonat, 

Yentisque  eloquii  tumet,” 

praises  Gratian  for  giving  up  the  loss  on  provincial  gold,  aurum 
provinciate.  This  “  Benevolence  ”  having  been  gradually  made 
compulsory,  the  increment  on  money  which  had  been  actually  coined 
at  the  imperial  mint,  was  felt  to  be  oppressive.  In  Scripture,  the  trial 
of  faith  is  compared  to  this  obryssa. — (1  Peter,  i.  7.) 
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SCULPTURED  STONES  OF  WALES. 

(  Continued  from  page  52.) 

On  referring  to  my  last  article  on  the  subject  of  the 
“  Early  Inscribed  and  Sculptured  Stones  of  Wales,”  a 
description  will  be  found  of  a  stone  lately  discovered 
whilst  Llanfrynach  Church  was  in  course  of  being  rebuilt, 
below  the  surface,  beneath  the  door  leading  to  the  chancel 
from  the  vestry.  I  am  now  enabled  to  offer  to  the  notice 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  a  figure  of  this  very 
curious  stone.  As  it  is  fully  described  at  page  52, 1  have 
only  occasion  further  to  remark  that  the  double  knot  in 
the  ribbon  work  at  either  end  of  the  large  cross  is  not  so 
regularly  interlaced  as  in  the  older  carved  stones ;  neither 
is  the  pattern  of  the  interlacing  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
uprising  human  figure  so  regular  and  symmetrical  as 
usual ;  on  the  left  side,  also,  the  pattern  is  eked  out  by 
a  waved  line  parallel  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  ribbon 
itself, — a  peculiarity  which  I  have  not  elsewhere  seen. 
The  larger  cross  is  peculiar  in  its  shape,  with  four  im¬ 
pressions  opposite  the  origin  of  the  arms,  where  the  inner 
angles  are  cut  off.  At  the  foot  of  the  stone  are  also  two 
delineations  of  the  ornament  termed  a  triquetra ,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  rude  figure  of  a  bird. 

As  the  triquetra  has  been  affirmed  to  have  been  used 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Trinity,  and  as  the  bird  may  possibly 
have  been  intended  as  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
it  possible  that  the  larger  triquetra  may  have  been  here 
used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Father,  and  the  smaller  one  of 
the  Son  ? 

The  figure  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  accompanying 
wood-cut  represents  the  reverse  of  the  stone,  with  the  in¬ 
scription  lohip ;  and  the  figure  on  the  left  hand  side  the 
fragment  found  at  the  same  time  as  the  larger  stone,  and 
also  described  at  page  52. 

The  second  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  represents 
three  Roman  inscriptions,  for  rubbings  of  which  I  am  in- 
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debted  to  the  kindness  of  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  larger  stone  was  brought  from  Tomen  y  Mur,  (Heriri 
Mons,)  and  is  now  built  up  into  the  terrace  wall  at  Tan- 
y-bwlch  Hall,  in  Merioneth.  It  measures  20  inches  by 
12  inches,  the  letters  being  rather  more  than  2  inches  in 
height.  The  other  figures  represent  two  stones  also 
brought  from  Heriri  Mons,  and  now  preserved  in  Miss 
Roberts’  garden,  at  Maentwrog.  One  stone  measures  12 
inches  by  10  inches,  the  letters  being  2  inches  in  height ; 
and  the  other  fragment  measures  about  15  inches  in 
length,  the  letters  being  about  3J  inches  in  height.  This 
last  must  have  been  a  fine  inscription,  the  letters  being 
beautifully  shaped  capitals,  finely  cut ;  those  of  the  larger 
figure  are  more  carelessly  formed ;  whilst  those  on  the 
second  stone  have  more  of  the  rustic  character  in  the  tall 
and  narrow  form  of  the  letters,  and  the  very  short  top 
and  bottom  cross  strokes  of  the  E,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  R. 

Being  little  versed  in  Roman  inscriptions,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Chairman  of  our  Committee,  C.  C.  Ba- 
bington,  Esq.,  I  forwarded  a  sketch  of  these  stones  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Collingwood  Bruce,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  recently  published 
work  on  the  Great  Roman  Wall  in  the  North  of  England , 
who  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  upon  them : — 

“  I  am  interested  in  the  inscriptions  which  you  have  sent  me 
for  this  reason: — On  the  Antonine  Wall  numerous  slabs  are 
found,  ascribing  the  erection  of  so  much  of  that  structure  to  such 
a  cohort  or  legion ;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the  English 
Wall.  Lately,  however,  I  have  noticed  some  stones  such  as  you 
have  sent  me  sketches  of,  but  the  point  which  puzzled  me  was  the 
small  number  of  paces  noted.  I  now  take  courage,  but  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  paces  of  work  done  applies  rather  to  the 
wall  of  the  station,  including  perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  the 
garrison  buildings  inside,  than  to  the  great  barrier  wall.  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  by  your  giving  all  the  information  you  possess, 
or  can  acquire,  respecting  these  stones ; — where  were  they 
found  ? 

“  Unhappily  some  of  the  centurions  who  have  carved  these 
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stones  have  thought  themselves  such  very  great  men  as  not  to 
have  considered  it  requisite  to  give  their  names  in  full.  The 
uppermost  stone  I  would  read, — 

>  AND 
PXXXIX 

i.  e.  Centuria  And. —  passus  triginta  novem, 
indicating  that  the  century  had  done  the  amount  of  work  speci- 
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fied.  It  is  impossible,  unless  other  stones  have  been  found  in 
the  same  locality  with  the  name  in  full,  to  say  whether  the  cen¬ 
turion’s  name  was  Andronicus,  Andrianus,  or  Andervus,  &c.,  &c. 

>  IVLI 
MANS 

i.  e.  Centuria  Julii  Mans(uetii  ?  or  Mansini  ?) 

I  at  one  time  thought  that  the  last  line  was  meant  for  manibus 
suis,  but  I  now  see  this  will  not  do. 

“  The  second  stone  is  inscribed, — 

>>  PERPE 
TVI 
PXX 

i.  e.  Centuria  Perpetui  passus  viginti. 

“  There  is  in  this  stone  something  like  a  double  centurial 
mark ;  probably  the  additional  mark  is  only  accidental.1 

“  I  suspect  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  the  small  fragment  of 
the  slab  containing  the  letters  PRc.  They  may,  however,  be  part 
of  the  word  Proprsetore.” 

Probably  some  of  our  members  will  be  able  to  trace 
out  the  precise  locality  whence  these  stones  were  obtained, 
so  as  to  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  interesting 
question  raised  by  Dr.  Bruce. 


The  third  of  the  accompanying  engravings  represents 
two  Romano-British  inscriptions,  for  rubbings  of  which 
I  am  indebted  to  our  Editor. 

The  upper  of  these  two  figures  represents  a  stone  about 
12  inches  high  by  14  inches  wide,  built  into  the  church¬ 
yard  wall,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  western  entrance,  at 
Llandyssul,  near  Newcastle-Emlyn,  Cardiganshire.  The 
letters  are  rudely  cut,  varying  from  2J  inches  to  4  inches 
in  height ;  they  are  Roman  capitals,  of  a  debased  form, 
with  a  single  minuscule  h.  in  the  third  line ;  the  two 
letters  FI,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  line,  exhibit  the 
ordinary  conjoined  form ;  the  whole  inscription  is  to  be 
read, — 

1  The  first  centurial  mark  is  rather  straighter  and  thinner  than  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. — J.  O.  W. 
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VELVOR 

FILIA 

BROHO 

i.  e.  Velvor  the  daughter  of  Broho. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  portion  of  the  stone  at  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  inscription  has  been  broken  off,  and  that  the 
names  both  of  daughter  and  father  are  not  here  found  in 
their  entirety?2  Some  of  our  members,  versed  in  the 
names  of  the  early  heroes  and  heroines  of  Wales,  may 
possibly  recognize  the  two  here  given,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

The  stone  has  already  been  engraved  by  Meyrick  in 
his  History  of  Cardiganshire,  pi.  iv.  fig.  1,  but  not  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  the  reading  there  given  is  VELVOR  HLIM 
BRCHO,  the  conjoined  FI  in  the  second  line  having  been 
mistaken  for  a  h,  and  the  A,  with  its  angulated  cross 
stroke,  having  been  considered  as  a  M,  the  0,  also,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  line  having  been  mistaken  for  C,  al¬ 
though  its  round  form  is  quite  clear. 

The  lower  of  these  two  stones  is  from  Llangefni,  in 
Anglesey,  being  a  small  upright  stone  of  schistose 
breccia,  (common  as  boulders  in  that  part  of  the  island,) 
standing  in  the  church-yard,  at  the  south-east  side  of 
the  church.  It  has  been  already  noticed  and  engraved, 
but  not  with  sufficient  correctness,  in  the  Archccologia 
Cambrensis,  First  Series,  ii.  pp.  42,  43.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  1824,  on  taking  down  the  old 
church. 

The  stone  measures  4  feet  3  inches  high,  and  18  inches 
wide,  with  the  inscription  at  its  upper  end,  above  which 
is  a  double  line,  inclosing  a  series  of  VVVV  like  marks  as 
an  ornament.  The  inscription  is  very  rudely  carved,  and 
the  letters  very  irregular  in  size,  varying  from  If  inches 
to  3f  inches  in  height.  They  are  all  rude  Roman  capitals, 
and  are  to  be  read  thus, — 

2  The  name  Brohonagli,  on  the  Brochmael  stone,  at  Pentrevoelas 
Hall,  has  suggested  the  above  observation. 
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CVLIDORI 

IACIT 

ET  ORWITE 
MVLIER 
SECVNDI 

i.  e.  (the  body  of)  Culidorus  lies  here,  &  Orvvite  the  wife 
of  Secundus. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  interesting 
circumstance  of  several  of  these  early  stones  being  com¬ 
memorative  of  females,  and  may  be  allowed  to  remark 
that  the  two  now  before  us  offer  additional  evidence  of 
the  pains  taken  by  our  Romano-British  ancestors  to  com¬ 
memorate  their  deceased  female  relatives. 


Hammersmith,  February,  1856. 


J.  0.  Westwood. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  LORDSHIP  OF  DYFFRYN  CLWYD 
AND  RUTHIN  CASTLE. 

No.  II. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  of  James  I.  to  the  Aldermen  of  Ruthin. 

James  R. 

By  the  King. 

Trusty  and  well  beloved  we  greet  you  well.  Whereas  by  our 
letter  and  our  signet  bearing  date  at  Westminster  the  6th  day 
of  May  in  the  second  year  of  our  reign  of  England,  France 
and  Ireland  and  of  Scotland  this  seven  and  thirtieth,  we  have 
strictly  charged  our  Steward  and  Recorder  of  our  Lordship  of 
Ruthin,  alias  Dyffryn  Clwyd  in  our  county  of  Denbigh  carefully 
to  preserve  and  maintain  all  the  ancient  customs  liberties  privi- 
ledges  and  jurisdictions  of  the  same  our  Lordship  in  as  large 
and  ample  a  manner  as  they  were  kept  in  the  Reign  of  our 
Progenitors  and  Predecessors  and  signified  our  further  pleasure 
that  all  other  officers  and  ministers  in  those  parts  should  be 
ready,  when  they  were  called  to  give  their  assistance  to  the 
aforesaid  officers,  for  as  much  as  it  appeareth  likewise  by  ancient 
Charters  and  namely  by  one  of  our  most  famous  and  most  noble 
progenitors  King  Henry  the  Seventh  that  this  town  of  Ruthin  is 
an  ancient  free  Boro’  town  unto  which  it  pleased  the  said  king 
to  grant  divers  freedoms  and  priviledges.  We  let  you  know 
that  we  do  thereby  approve  and  ratify  the  same,  but  do  also 
require  you  the  Aldermen,  being,  as  we  understand  the  principal 
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officers  of  our  said  Town  carefully  and  duly  to  keep  and  observe 
those  same  liberties  and  priviledges,  and  that  within  the  said 
premisses  and  liberties  of  that  town,  ye  and  no  other,  take  upon 
you  the  governance  and  ordering  of  all  matters  that  concern  the 
peace,  and  the  good  ruling  of  our  subjects  the  Burgesses  and 
inhabitants  of  Ruthin,  and  of  all  Causes  happening  within  the 
same  being  of  such  kind,  as  wherein  ye  have  heretofore  used  to 
deal  agreeable  to  your  priviledges,  willing  and  commanding  you 
hereby  to  cause  this  our  pleasure  to  be  notified,  unto  such  our 
officers  there,  to  whom  it  may  appertain,  and  that  upon  know¬ 
ledge  thereof  they  may  forbear  to  intermeddle  therein  upon 
pain  of  our  displeasure,  and  these  our  letters  shall  be  sufficient 
warrant  in  this  behalf.  Given  under  our  signet  at  our  Maner  of 
Greenwich  this  14th  day  of  June  in  the  year  1606. 

WlNDEBANKE. 

The  Lordship  of  Dyffryn  Clwyd,  as  appears  by  the 
petition  of  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants,  vol.  i.  p.  43 
of  this  Series  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis ,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  in  the  year  1574; 
after  whom,  it  appears  to  have  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  Crown,  and  to  have  continued  therein  until  the 
year  1633,  when  it  was  expected  that  a  grant  of  it  was 
about  to  be  made,  if  not  already  made,  to  Sir  Francis 
Crane,  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  This 
appears  from  a  copy  of  the  following  warrant,  in  the 
possession  of  F.  R.  West,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  has  kindly 
allowed  it,  with  other  documents,  to  be  transcribed  for 
the  pages  of  this  Journal : — 

At  Ruthin  the  ixth  of  May  in  the  yeare  of  the  reyne  of  our 
Sovereigne  Lord  Charles  of  England,  Scotland,  Ffraunce  and 
Ireland,  Kinge  &c  :  the  ninth  1633. 

Wee  the  tenants  and  inhabitants  of  the  Lopp.  (Lordship)  of 
Dyffryn  Clwyd  with  the  towne  of  Ruthin  whose  names  are 
underwritten  do  intreate  nolate  (nominate)  and  authorize  Wm 
Salesbury,  Simon  Thelwall,  John  Thelwall  and  Thomas  Wynne 
Esquiers,  to  treat,  deale,  and  compound  with  Sir  Ffrauncis  Crane 
Kn‘  Chauncellor  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter  or  with 
any  other  person  or  personnes  that  hath  or  shall  have  the  graunt 
of  the  said  Lopp :  for  the  fee  farme  thereof  to  and  for  the 
respective  uses  of  us  for  such  some  or  somes  of  money  as  they 
the  said  Willm  Salesbury,  Simon  Thelwall,  John  Thelwall  and 
Thomas  Wynne  Esquiers  shall  think  fit  so  as  they  for  their  owne 
lands  shall  be  contented  to  beare  a  proportionate  part  thereof, 
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and  we  further  authorize  the  said  Willm  Salesbury,  Simon 
Thelwall,  John  Thelwall  and  Thomas  Wynne  Esquiers  in  case 
the  same  may  not  be  had  or  procured  from  him  or  them,  or  that 
there  be  not  a  graunt  already  passed  that  then  the  said  William 
Salesbury,  Simon  Thelwall,  John  Thelwall  and  Thomas  Wynne 
Esquiers  for  and  on  the  behalfe  of  us  as  of  themselves  shall 
petition  to  his  Matie  or  use  such  other  meanes  for  the  optayninge 
of  the  fee  farme  of  the  said  Lordship,  which  they  in  their  discre¬ 
tions  shall  think  meete  and  expedient,  givinge  and  grauntinge 
unto  the  said  Willm  Salesbury,  Simon  Thelwall  John  Thelwall 
and  Thomas  Wynne  Esquiers  fulle  power  and  authority  to  do 
and  performe  any  act,  thinge  or  thinges  in  manner  aforesaid  and 
hereby  we  bind  ourselves  to  stand,  abide,  fulfill  and  performe 
whatsoever  they  the  said  Willm  Salesbury,  Simon  Thelwall,  John 
Thelwall  and  Thomas  Wynne  Esquier  shall  do  and  performe  as 
afforesaid,  according  to  the  same  meaninge  hereof — in  witness 
whereof  we  have  herewith  put  our  hands  the  day  and  year  above 
written — 

This  is  endorsed  “  A  coppie  of  the  warrant  given  by  the  free¬ 
holders  of  Ruthin  land  (? )  to  Willm  Salesbury,  Symon  Thelwall, 
John  Thelwall  and  Thos  Wynne  Esquiers  to  deale  for  them  about 
the  Lordshippe 

“dat:  9.  May.  1633.” 

The  original  warrant  was  probably  signed  by  the 
various  freeholders,  although  the  copy  does  not  contain 
the  signatures. 

It  appears  that  soon  after  this  date,  the  Lordship  was 
sold  by  Charles  I.  to  Sir  Francis  Crane,  Knight,  and 
Richard  his  brother,  with  the  reservation  however  of  the 
chief  rents,  for  which  the  annual  rent  of  £243  8s.  2^d. 
was  paid. 

From  the  thirty -fifth  part  of  the  letters  patent,  10 
Charles  I.,  1634,  5,  we  learn  that,  for  the  sum  of  £4,000 
paid  by  Sir  Francis  Crane,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
principal  Privy  Councillor,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
yearly  rent  as  therein  specified,  were  conveyed  the 
Lordship  and  Lordships  of  DyfFryn  Clwyd,  with  the 
town  of  Ruthin,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  with  all 
rights,  appurtenances,  lordships,  manors,  commotes, 
lands,  tenements,  rents,  services,  and  hereditaments,  with 
the  towns  of  Ruthin,  Dogfeilin,  Llanarth,  Collion,  rents 
of  assizes,  rents  of  the  freemen  of  Wales,  rents  of  copy- 
hold  tenants,  rents  of  natives,  and  rents  called  twenty 
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pounds,  and  other  rents  of  the  said  Lordship,  with  per¬ 
quisite  and  profits  of  Court,  said  to  be  in  the  wffiole  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £243  8s.  2Jd. ;  except  the  reprizes, 
said  to  have  been  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Kent,  and  to  have  come  into  the  king’s  hand  on 
the  death  of  Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Ann  his 
wife,  (see  Archceologia  Cambrensis ,  i.  Third  Series,) 
without  heirs ;  which  said  Lordship,  with  the  town  of 
Ruthin,  &c.,  &c.,  or  the  greater  part  thereof,  (as  ap- 
peareth  by  indenture,  dated  the  20th  of  June,  preceding 
these  presents,  by  Thomas  Viscount  Savage,  Secretary ;  . 
Francis  Lord  Cottington,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
Francis  Crane,  Knight ;  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  Knight, 
one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer;  Sir  Walter  Pye, 
Knight,  Attorney  of  the  Court  of  Wards;  Sir  John 
Banks,  Knight,  Attorney-General  to  the  King’s  son, 
Prince  Charles,)  was  granted  to  Sir  Edward  Baeshe,  of 
Stanstead,  in  Herefordshire,  and  John  Beauchamp,  of 
London,  Gentleman,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £243  8s.  2^d., 
for  the  residue  of  a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years,  which 
had  been  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  and  others,  then 
deceased.  This  grant  to  Sir  Edward  Baeshe  and  John 
Beauchamp,  King  Charles  confirms.  By  the  same  pre¬ 
sents,  the  king  grants  to  Sir  Richard  Crane,  and  Richard 
Crane,  all  the  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  ser¬ 
vices,  court-leet,  view  of  frankpledges,  sheriffs’  turn, 
hundred  court,  court  of  record,  cognizance  of  pleas  and 
plaints,  to  hold  pleas  of  all  lands,  tenements,  heredita¬ 
ments,  debts,  trespasses,  contracts,  all  goods  and  chattels 
waived,  strays,  chattels  of  felons,  and  fugitives,  and  felos 
de  se,  persons  put  in  exigent,  deodands,  wrecks  of  the 
sea,  natives  and  villians  with  their  sequels,  fairs,  wakes, 
markets,  toll,  customs,  tollage,  piccage,  privileges,  and 
emoluments  of  whatsoever  kind,  also  all  reversions,  re¬ 
mainders,  all  manner  of  woods,  with  the  ground  and 
soil  of  the  said  woods,  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
appoint  stewards,  recorder,  and  other  officers,  (with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  coroner,)  as  many  as  the  Earls  of 
Kent  may  have  customarily  appointed. 

The  exceptions  to  this  grant  are, — 1. — A  certain 
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house  called  the  Pendist,  within  the  town  of  Ruthin, 
where  the  assizes  and  sessions  are  held,  and  other 
meeting-places  used  for  the  king’s  service.  2. — Certain 
demesne  lands  within  the  town  of  Ruthin,  of  the  yearly 
rent  of  £9  11s.  4d.  3. — The  park  of  the  said  town  of 

Ruthin,  and  £12  reserved  thereof.  4. — Certain  lands  in 
Cyffylliog,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £9  Os.  5d.  5. — Lands 

in  Efenecht.yd,  called  Tir-gwyllym,  the  rent  of  which  is 
4s.  8d.  6. — Plas  Bennet,  and  reserved  rent  of  8d.  7. — 

Garthweeke,  in  the  Commot  of  Collion,  and  the  reserved 
.  rent  of  2s.  6d.  8. — The  mills  called  the  Moor-Mills,  and 
reserved  rent  of  2s.  ;  a  fuller’s  mill  in  Llanarthe,  and 
rent  of  24s. ;  Melin  Vaughan,  and  rent  of  20s. ;  Melin 
Eyne,  and  rent  of  30s.  4d. ;  the  mill  called  Bryncherdite, 
and  the  rent  of  13s.  4d.  9. — The  site  of  the  castle  of 

Ruthin,  and  the  rent  thereof,  10s.  10. — All  patronage 

of  churches,  &c.  11. — All  knights’  fees  of  wards,  and 

marriages.  12. — All  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  lez , 
{query,  lead  ?)  with  other  royal  prerogatives  of  mines,  &c. 

This  grant  was  to  be  held  as  of  the  king’s  manor  in 
Greenwich,  by  fealty  only  in  free  and  common  socage, 
not  in  chief,  or  by  knight  service. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  lease  granted  to  Edward 
Baeshe  and  John  Beachamp,  the  reserved  rent  of 
£243  8s.  2Jd.,  up  to  that  time  paid  by  them,  is  to 
be  paid  by  Sir  Francis  Crane,  and  his  brother  Richard, 
at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  under  a  penalty  of  £10 
for  every  forty  days  of  arrears. 

Certain  annual  charges  are  moreover  reserved,  having 
been  previously  granted  to  individuals,  such  as  £20  to 
John  Thelwall,  Esquire,  steward  of  the  Lordship  of 
Dyffryn  Clwyd,  with  the  town  of  Ruthin;  £4  11s.  to 
Edward  Thelwall,  the  recorder  of  the  Lordship;  and 
£13  16s.  8d.  to  one  Northwall,  the  king’s  receiver  of 
the  rents,  & c.,  of  the  Lordship ;  as  well  as  all  other 
grants  which  may  have  been  given  to  individuals  by 
letters  patent.  Dated  November  7. 
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No.  II. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  previous  paper  on  this 
subject,  accident  placed  in  my  hands  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Hartshorne’s  Salopia  Antiqua,  a  work  with  which,  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess,  I  had  till  then  been  unacquainted. 
To  my  great  regret,  I  found  that  its  learned  author  had 
treated  of  Offa’s  Dyke  most  ably,  and  most  fully, — so 
much  so,  that  a  great  portion  of  my  own  paper  had  been 
entirely  anticipated  by  many  years.  It  is  surprising  that 
no  member  of  our  Association  should  have  been  aware  of 
this,  and  have  pointed  out  to  me  that  I  was  going  over 
ground  which  had  been  so  well  trodden.  I  should  never 
have  presumed  to  treat  of  a  subject  which  had  already 
passed  through  Mr.  Hartshorne’s  hands,  though  I  might 
have  aspired  to  add  a  few  notes.  Had  Mr.  Hartshorne 
been  present  at  the  Llandeilo  Meeting,  this  impertinent 
intrusion  of  mine  on  the  attention  of  members,  and  on 
the  pages  of  the  Journal,  would  have  been  prevented. 

I  owe  a  similar  apology  to  Dr.  Ormerod  ;  for,  when 
allowed  to  read  my  paper  at  Llandeilo,  I  was  not  in  the 
least  aware  that  so  careful  and  scientific  an  observer  had 
already  examined  the  whole  extent  of  the  Dyke,  and  was 
infinitely  better  acquainted  with  its  history  and  actual 
condition  than  I  could  have  any  pretension  to  be. 

The  only  additions  of  importance  that  have  been  made 
to  Mr.  Hartshorne’s  description  of  this  great  work  have 
been  the  more  accurate  determination  of  the  northern 
and  southern  terminations,  by  Dr.  Ormerod  and  myself; 
and  by  the  opening  of  the  question  concerning  Wat’s 
Dyke,  and  the  uncertain  portions  of  Offa’s  Dyke,  in 
Flintshire. 

Two  of  our  most  learned  and  active  members  have,  how¬ 
ever,  with  their  habitual  courtesy,  come  forward  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  have  communicated  to  me  the  extracts  from 
the  “  Brut  y  Saeson  ”  and  the  “  Brut  y  Tywysogion  ” 
which  relate  to  the  Dykes. 
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The  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  and  the  Rev.  John  Williams 
Ab  Ithel,  have  both  written  to  me,  within  a  post  of  each 
other,  and  have  furnished  me  with  the  following  quota¬ 
tions,  from  the  copies  of  each  “  Brut  ”  contained  in  the 
Myvyrian  Arcliaiology : — 


Brut  y  Saeson. 

“  Dcclxxxiiij. — Yr  haf  y  difei- 
thws  y  Cymre  cyvoeth  Offa,  ac 
yna  y  peris  Offa  gwneuthur  clawd 
yn  dervyn  ryngthaw  a  Chymre 
val  y  bei  haws  ydaw  gwrthnebu  y 
ruthyr  y  elynion,  a  liwnnw  a  elwir 
yn  glawd  Offa  yr  hynny  hyd 
hedyw.” 

Brut  y  Tywysogion. 

“  Oed  Crist  765,  y  diffeithiwyd 
Tiroedd  y  Mers  gan  y  Cymry  ac 
y  gorfuant  ar  y  Saeson,  ac  ai  hys- 
peiliasant  yn  ddirfawr,  achaws 
hynny  y  gwnaeth  Offa  Brenin  y 
Mers  y  Clawdd  mawr  a  elwir 
Clawdd  mawr  a  elwir  Clawdd 
Offa  yn  derfynfa  rhwng  gwlad 
Gymru  ar  Mers,  fal  y  mae  fyth 
yn  parhau.” 

“  Oed  Crist  776,  y  codes  Gwyr 
Gwent  a  Morganwg  ac  a  aethant 
am  benn  y  Mers,  ac  y  torrasant 
Glawdd  Offa  yn  gydwasted  a’r 
ddaear,  a  gwedi  hynny  dychwelyd 
ag  yspail  fawr.” 

“  Oed  Crist  784,  y  diffeithiwyd 
y  Mers  gan  y  Cymry,  ac  Offa  a 
wnaeth  Glawdd  yr  ail  waith  yn 
nes  attaw,  a  gadael  lie  Gwlad 
rwngGwy  a  Hafren  lie  mae  llwyth 
Elystan  Glodrydd  lie  ydd  aethant 
yn  un  o  bum  Brenhinllwyth  Cym¬ 
ru.” 


Brut  y  Saeson. 

“  Dcclxxxiiii. — In  the  summer 
the  Cymry  laid  waste  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Offa,  whereupon  Offa 
caused  a  dyke  to  be  made  as  a 
boundary  between  him  and  Cymru, 
that  it  might  be  easier  for  him  to 
withstand  the  incursions  of  his 
enemies  ;  and  the  same  was  called 
Offa’s  Dyke  from  that  time  until 
now.” — Myv.  Arch.  ii.  473,  474. 

Brut  y  Tywysogion. 

11  Age  of  Christ  765,  the  lands 
of  Mers  (Mercia)  were  devastated 
by  the  Cymry,  who  defeated  the 
Saxons,  and  plundered  them  ex¬ 
cessively.  Wherefore  Offa,  King 
of  Mers,  constructed  the  large 
dyke,  called  Offa’s  Dyke,  to  serve 
as  a  boundary  between  Cymru 
land  and  Mers,  as  it  still  exists.” 

“  Age  of  Christ  776,  the  men  of 
Gwent  and  Morganwg  arose,  at¬ 
tacked  the  men  of  Mers,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  Offa’s  Dyke,  levelling  it 
with  the  ground,  after  which  they 
returned  with  an  immense  plun¬ 
der.” 

“  Age  of  Christ  784,  Mers  was 
devastated  by  the  Cymry,  and 
Offa  made  a  dyke  a  second  time 
nearer  to  him,  leaving  a  territorial 
space  between  Gwy  and  Hafren, 
(Wye  and  the  Severn ,)  where  is 
the  tribe  of  Elystan  Glodryd,  that 
became  one  of  the  five  royal  tribes 
of  the  Cymry.” — Ibid.  p.  474. 


Mr.  Robert  Williams  goes  on  to  observe: — 

“In  the  older  copy  of  ‘Brut  y  Tywysogion’  the  chronology 
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runs  in  decades,  and  these  are  the  only  notices  of  Offa  in  it : — 
*  Deg  mlynedd  a  thrugein  a  seith  cant  (770)  y  bu  distryw  y 
deheubarthwyr  gan  Offa  vrenhin.’  ‘  Pedwar  ugein 

mlyned  a  seith  cant  (780)  oed  oet  Crist  pan  diffeithawdd  Offa 
vrenhin  y  Britanyeit  yn  amser  haf.  Deg  mlyned  a  phedwar  ugein 
a  seith  cant  (790)  oed  oet  Crist — bu  varw  Offa  vrenhin/ 

“  Price,  in  his  Hanes  Cymru ,  (p.  375,)  considers  Wat’s  Dyke 
to  be  Offa’s  second  work.” 

Some  of  the  above  extracts  had  been  partially  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Hartshorne,  who  conjectures  that  it  was  Wat’s 
Dyke  which  was  broken  down  by  the  men  of  Gwent  and 
Morgan  wg.  I  cannot  coincide  with  this  opinion,  because  it 
seems  to  me  improbable  that  they  should  have  penetrated, 
rightthrough  Powys,  to  the  north-east  portion  of  Gwynedd. 

Mr.  John  Williams,  agreeing  with  Price,  conceives 
Wat’s  Dyke  to  be  the  second  dyke  erected  by  Offa; 
and,  if  this  conjecture  is  correct,  an  entirely  new  light 
is  thrown  upon  that  part  of  the  subject.  Supposing 
that  Mr.  Williams  is  right,  then  we  may  infer  that  Ofta’s 
Dyke  did  touch  on  the  sea  at  Basingwerk,  (though  it  did 
not  end  there,  for  it  certainly  exists  at  Prestatyn,  twelve 
miles  beyond,)  and  that  what  was  the  second,  or  Wat’s 
Dyke,  (for  the  name  of  which  Mr.  Hartshorne  offers  the 
derivation  “  Gwaed  Dyke,”  or  Blood -dyke,)  branched  off 
near  Caergwrle,  and  so  continued  to  the  marshes  of  the 
Severn,  in  Shropshire.  This  would  certainly  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  attending  the  supposed  disappearance  of  Offa’s 
Dyke  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Flintshire,  and  would 
bear  out  the  early  assigning  of  the  name  of  “  Offa’s  Dyke” 
to  the  trench,  which  can  be  traced  down  to  Basingwerk. 

But  all  difficulties  are  not  removed  by  this  supposition ; 
for,  when  the  “Brut”  states  that  the  making  of  this 
second  dyke  caused  a  space  to  be  left  between  the  Wye 
and  the  Severn,  it  will  evidently  not  apply  to  anything 
that  touches  on  the  Alun,  the  Dee,  and  the  Ceiriog,  rivers 
of  North  Wales. 

Again,  if  this  second  dyke  be  the  present  “Offa’s  Dyke” 
anywhere  south  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire, 
where  are  the  traces  of  the  first  dyke  in  that  part  of 
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Wales  ?  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  entirely  ob¬ 
literated,  though  it  might  have  been  broken  through, 
and  destroyed,  in  part  of  its  course. 

The  dates  of  each  “  Brut,”  and,  therefore,  their  his¬ 
torical  value,  as  compared  with  the  documents  quoted  in 
No.  I.,  must  be  determined,  before  their  authority  can 
influence  the  opinion  of  antiquaries. 

The  question  as  to  the  relative  dates  and  origin  of  the 
two  Dykes  is  still  open ;  and  no  antiquaries  are  better 
able  to  discuss  it  than  the  four  gentlemen  whose  names 
are  mentioned  above.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
give  it  their  attentive  consideration.  H.  L.  J. 


HISTORY  OF  RADNORSHIRE. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Jonathan  Williams,  M.A. 

No.  V. 

( Continued  from  page  39.) 

NOTE  ON  THE  ROMAN  STATIONS  AND  ROADS. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  SITES  OF  ARICONIUM  AND  MAGNA  CASTRA. 

The  publication,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Association  of  a  paper,  compiled  many  years  ago,  intended  as 
a  “  History  of  Radnorshire,”  offers  a  subject  which  has  been 
formerly  one  of  much  controversy,  although  now  considered 
closed  by  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  modern  antiquaries ; 
and,  had  the  learned  author  lived  in  the  present  day,  it  may  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that  he,  probably,  would  have  joined  in  the 
concordat. 

Diverse  as  have  been  the  statements  of  older  authors  respecting 
the  sites  of  the  Roman  stations  of  Ariconium  and  Magna  Castra, 
there  is  good  reason  to  adopt  the  opinion  which  now  generally 
prevails,  that  they  were  situate  within  the  confines  of  the  county 
of  Hereford,  the  former  at  Bury  Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Ross,  and  the  latter  at  Kenchester,  about  five  miles  west  of 
the  city  of  Hereford  ;  and  the  proof  is  readily  adduced. 

The  opponents  of  this  theory  have  not  denied  that  the  Roman 
stations  of  Glevum  and  Gobannium  were  respectively  situated  at 
Gloucester  and  Abergavenny;  and,  taking  this  as  a  postulate,  no 
very  difficult  problem  is  involved. 
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According  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  the  distance  from 
Glevum  to  Ariconium  was  fifteen  miles,  and  from  Gobannium  to 
Magna,  twenty-two  miles;  and  the  same  figures  are  quoted  by 
the  author  of  the  “History  of  Radnorshire;”  but  his  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  positions  which  he  advocates  appear  to  be  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  Roman  mile  was  equal  to  one  mile 
and  a  half  English,  although  he  admits  that  there  is  great  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  exact  distance  of  the  miles  in  the  Itinerary,  being 
in  some  cases  more  than  one  mile,  and  in  many  instances  less,  so 
that,  he  contends,  little  faith  can  be  placed  upon  such  contra¬ 
dictions. 

In  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  miles  in  the  Itinerary  may  not  be  taken  at  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  length  of  one  thousand  paces,  or  five  thousand  feet,  and 
the  chief  difficulty  is  removed.  Now  the  writer  states  that  the 
distance  from  Glevum  to  Ariconium  was  fifteen  miles;  but,  as  he 
calculated  the  Roman  mile  at  one  and  a  half  English,  Ariconium, 
lie  says,  must  have  been  twenty-two  miles  and  a  half  from 
Glevum ;  whereas  the  supposed  site  (and  which,  it  is  contended, 
is  the  exact  one)  is  only  about  twelve  miles  from  Gloucester. 

The  same  line  of  argument  is  pursued  with  respect  to  Magna, 
which  the  author  admits  to  have  been  twenty-two  miles  from 
Gobannium ;  whereas  he  states  that  the  distance  from  Kenchester 
to  Abergavenny  is  only  eighteen  miles,  instead  of  thirty-three. 

The  theory  which  is  now  generally  adopted,  as  already  stated, 
of  the  sites  of  these  respective  stations,  is  therefore  borne  out  by 
the  writer  himself,  whose  error  appears  in  not  following  the 
standard  measure  of  the  Roman  mile,  which  clears  up  the  diffi¬ 
culty  raised  against  Bury  Hill  and  Kenchester. 

Should  anyone  gainsay  the  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to 
sum  up  these  remarks  by  putting  the  question  as  a  very  simple 
mathematical  problem.  Given  two  points,  viz.,  Glevum  at  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  Gobannium  at  Abergavenny,  as  admitted,  what  other 
places,  at  the  distances  quoted,  correspond  with  Ariconium  and 
Magna?  Or,  in  another  way,  what  Roman  stations  in  like 
manner  lay  claim  to  Bury  Hill  and  Kenchester,  which  present 
undoubted  evidence  of  having  been  occupied  by  an  imperial 
people?  J.  Davies. 


Section  7. —  Off  as  Dyke . 

The  description  of  this  astonishing,  but  useless,  labour, 
participating  neither  in  the  character  of  a  camp,  nor  of  a 
castle,  naturally  takes  its  place,  as  does  the  era  of  its 
construction,  between  the  conclusion  of  the  account  of 
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the  one  class  of  antiquities  and  the  commencement  of 
that  of  the  other.  It  is  called,  in  the  Welsh  language, 
Clawdd  Offa,  and,  in  English,  Offa’s  Dyke,  because  it 
was  constructed  in  the  reign  and  by  the  order 
of  Offa,  the  eleventh  king  of  that  part,  or 
division,  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  called  Mercia,  who  was 
a  most  formidable  enemy  of  Wales,  and  a  violent  abridger 
of  the  ancient  limits  of  that  Principality.  It  extends 
about  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  Basingwerk,  in 
Flintshire,  to  Chepstow,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  enters 
this  county,  on  its  north-eastern  frontier,  from  the  county 
of  Salop.  Skirting  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Knighton, 
or  Tref-y-Clawdd,  it  passes  along  the  ridge  of  Frith 
Hill,  leaving  Jenkin  Allis  to  the  east ;  thence  along 
Reeves’  Hill,  in  a  straight  line  from  north  to  south,  by 
Penllan  and  Gilfach,  towards  the  west,  having  Norton 
village  on  the  east,  and  Whitton  and  Lytton  on  the  west; 
it  then  crosses  the  river  Lug,  at  its  junction  with  a  mill 
stream,  by  a  yew  tree,  to  Maestrayloe  and  Discoed,  leav¬ 
ing  Beggar’s  Bush  on  the  west,  and  also  Ebnol  Chapel, 
together  with  the  Four  Stones  near  the  river  Hindwell; 
it  then  continues  its  course,  by  Newcastle  Camp,  to 
Evenjobb  Hill,  and  Bareland,  and  Burfa  Bank,  and 
Lower  Harpton,  and  Morgel  Hill,  where  it  assumes  an 
eastern  direction  along  the  ridge  of  Rushock  Hill,  Sheep- 
walks,  Kennel,  and  Golden  Bank,  near  Eyewood;  thence 
to  Kinsham,  and,  crossing  the  Arrow  at  Lord’s  Mill,  it 
runs  in  a  parallel  line  with  that  river  to  Downfield ; 
thence  through  Lyonshall  Park,  Heath  and  Pen-rhos; 
it  then  crosses  the  turnpike  road,  and  stretches  on  to 
Holme’s  Marsh,  by  the  village  on  the  east,  whence  the 
vestiges  of  it  disappear. 

In  many  of  the  places  above  mentioned,  the  remains  of 
the  Dyke  are  very  visible,  and  form  a  monument  of  the 
unperishable  nature  of  works  constructed  of  earth.  The 
sharpness  of  the  contour  of  this  Dyke  is  astonishing,  and 
appears  almost  as  fresh  as  if  cut  yesterday,  excepting  the 
edges,  which  are  clothed  with  a  fine  verdure.  The  castles 
of  this  district,  which  were  once  deemed  impregnable, 
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and  frowned  terror  into  their  neighbourhood,  and  the 
stone  walls  that  environed  and  fortified  the  town  of  New 
Radnor,  have  all  crumbled  into  dust,  and  scarcely  left  a 
fragment  to  ascertain  their  site,  while  this  Dyke,  composed 
entirely  of  earth,  remains  to  this  day,  in  every  place  where 
the  plough  has  not  intruded,  an  undecaying  monument 
of  the  labour  of  past  ages. 

On  the  original  policy  and  intention  of  constructing 
this  embankment,  various  writers  have  expressed  various 
opinions.  Some  of  the  English  historians  have  espoused 
the  conjecture  that  the  intention  of  it  was  to  protect  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia  from  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh. 
But  how  weak  a  barrier  must  a  mud  wall  present  to  a 
ferocious  and  an  intrepid  people,  whose  animosity  to  the 
Mercians  was  inveterate,  and  whose  indignation  was 
kindled  into  fury  by  the  rapacious  and  unprincipled  in¬ 
vaders  of  their  country  !  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Welsh 
were  a  spiritless  and  pusillanimous  enemy,  as,  from  the 
appearance  of  so  weak  a  fortification,  some  modern  wits 
have  been  led  to  infer,  where  could  be  the  occasion  for  a 
protecting  barrier  at  all?  The  true  account  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  this :  after  a  violent  contest  of  twenty  years’ 
continuance  with  the  Mercian  Offa,  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  Saxon  Heptarchy,  in  which  both  parties  experi¬ 
enced  many  reverses  and  defeats,  a  peace  was  concluded 
betwixt  the  hostile  nations,  and  a  new  boundary  line 
fixed,  which  the  subjects  of  both  concurred  in  forming. 
And,  in  order  to  induce  the  Welsh  to  submit  quietly  and 
peaceably  to  surrender  the  territories  of  which  the  fortune 
of  war  had  despoiled  them,  their  enemies  engaged  that 
this  line  should  be  the  utmost  limit — the  ne  plus  ultra — 
of  their  encroachments,  and  confirmed  this  assurance  by 
causing  the  bank  to  be  thrown  up  on  the  east,  as  well  as 
on  the  west,  side  of  the  trench,  testifying  thereby  that 
the  Dyke  was  hence  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  boundary, 
which  neither  of  them  should  be  permitted  to  transgress. 
This  treaty,  like  all  others  of  a  similar  nature,  was  ob¬ 
served  with  good  faith  no  longer  than  the  moment  when 
the  parties  saw  it  convenient  to  violate  its  conditions. 
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By  virtue  of  this  line  of  demarcation,  the  town  of 
Kington,  the  parish  of  Huntington,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  adjacent  territory,  were  included  in  Wales. 
The  Dyke  extended  no  farther  than  the  river  Wye,  which 
afterwards  constituted  the  boundary. 

[Note. — We  print  this  section  without  any  commentary,  and  refer 
the  reader  to  the  articles  on  Offa’s  Dyke  which  are  in  the  pages  of  this 
volume  of  the  Archceolofjia  Cavibrensis.  The  author’s  observations 
are  of  interest,  chiefly  as  showing  that  he  was  aware  of  the  Dyke  being 
a  line  of  territorial  demarcation. — Ed.  Arch.  Camb.] 

Section  8. —  Castles. 

The  Silures,  in  common  with  the  Britons,  constructed 
no  castles  from  principle,  and  not  from  incapacity.  They 
disdained  to  shelter  themselves  behind  walls,  and  always 
evinced  a  strong  aversion  to  confinement  of  any  kind. 
Personally  brave  and  intrepid,  yet  impatient  of  continued 
exertions,  they  preferred  the  immediate  decision  of  the 
field,  to  the  prolonged  fluctuations  of  a  siege.  In  this 
respect,  they  were  imitated  by  the  Welsh  :  and  few,  or 
no,  castles  were  constructed  in  any  part  of  Wales,  prior 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Normans. 

The  principal  castles  contained  in  this  district,  were 
the  following:  —  1.  New  Radnor.  2.  Payne’s  Castle. 
3.  Boughrhyd.  4.  Colwen,  or  Maud’s  Castle.  5.  Aber- 
edwy.  6.  Knighton.  7.  Cnwclas.  8.  Cefn-y-llys.  9. 
Cwmaron.  10.  Moelienydd.  11.  Duybod,  or  Tibboeth. 
12.  Rhayader. 

In  a  field  on  the  south  side  of  the  church-yard  of 
Pencraig,  or  Old  Radnor,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  road,  is  to  be  seen  a  circular  piece  of  ground, 
surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  and  called  the  Court-yard. 
Foundations  of  buildings  have  occasionally  been  dug  up 
in  this  place,  which  seem  to  favour  the  general  supposition 
of  there  having  been  a  round  tower  constructed  on  this 
site,  intended  as  well  for  defence  as  for  imprisonment, 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  Silures  and  Britons,  who, 
on  circular  mounds  of  earth  erected  round  towers,  capable 
of  containing  twenty  or  thirty  men.  The  name  affords 
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sanction  to  the  conjecture  that  there  was  holden  a  court 
of  judicature,  under  the  authority  either  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales,  to  whom  this  part  of  the  district  once  belonged, 
or  of  the  ancient  reguli  of  the  district,  or  of  the  Lords  of 
Radnor,  or  of  the  Lords  Marchers ;  and  perhaps  under 
the  control  of  all  these  four  powers  successively.  Its 
contiguity  to  the  church  must  have  given  additional 
solemnity  to  the  administration  of  justice.  The  outward 
circular  apartment  was  the  audience  hall  and  court  of 
judicature ;  the  oblong  building  was  the  chief’s  own 
retirement ;  around  this  principal  building  were  others 
of  various  forms  and  dimensions. 

1.  New  Radnor  Castle. — It  does  not  appear  that  any 
castles  were  constructed  within  this  district  before  the 
Saxons  had  gotten  a  permanent  footing  in  the  eastern 
a  d  1064  fr°ntier  °f  it.  This  event  happened  in  the  year 
1064,  and  was  the  consequence  of  Earl  Harold’s 
second  irruption  into  South  Wales ;  for  his  first  had 
proved  eminently  unsuccessful,  when  that  ill-fated  and 
divided  country  was  destitute  of  a  head,  or  governor. 
This  calamity,  together  with  pieces  of  all-subduing  gold 
scattered  among  the  needy  chieftains,  was  the  means  of 
facilitating  the  enterprize,  and  promoting  the  usurpations, 
of  this  ambitious  and  unprincipled  peer,  who  seized  the 
possession  of  the  vale  of  Radnor ;  and,  for  its  security, 
erected  the  castle  of  New  Radnor,  and  garrisoned  it  with 
troops.  Harold  excelled  in  the  art  of  war,  and  evinced 
his  military  judgment  by  selecting  this  advantageous 
situation  for  constructing  a  fortress,  which  should  awe 
and  bridle  the  adjacent  country.  It  was  built  on  an 
eminence,  which,  whilst  it  had  an  entire  command  of  the 
town  below,  defended  the  opening  of  a  narrow  pass,  or 
defile,  that  led  into  it  between  two  hills  from  the  west. 
This  castle  appears,  from  the  delineation  given  of  it  in 
Speed’s  map,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed,  to  have  been 
a  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  and  to  have  consisted 
of  an  inner  keep,  and  a  base-court  with  semicircular 
towers  at  the  flanks,  or  angles.  The  intrenchments  that 
surrounded  it  are  at  this  time  almost  entire.  The  outer 
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ward,  called  Baili  glas,  or  the  green  court,  is  still  distinct 
from  the  inner  one,  or  keep,  and  preserves  its  original 
form.  The  walls  of  the  town  had,  it  is  said,  four  gates, 
obtending  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  :  parts 
of  them  are  still  remaining.  Their  site,  together  with  the 
moat,  is  very  visible,  especially  on  the  west  and  south  sides 
of  the  town.  They  rested  upon  rows  of  small  Gothic 
arches.  Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  parish,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  New  Radnor,  is  an  in¬ 
trenched  dyke,  which  was  continued  from  one  extremity 
of  the  narrow  vale  to  the  other,  and  evidently  constructed 
as  an  outwork  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  defile, 
and  securing  the  castle  from  a  sudden  coup  de  main. 

No  other  castles  were  constructed  within  this  district 
till  subsequently  to  the  year  1108,  when  the  rapacious 
Normans,  having  undertaken  its  conquest,  endeavoured 
to  secure  their  lawless  encroachments  by  bridling  the 
country,  and  domineering  over  the  natives  by  means  of 
garrisoned  fortresses. 

2.  Paynes  Castle  was  built  about  the  year 
1130,  by  Payne,  a  Norman  follower  of  the 
conqueror  of  England,  from  whom  it  received  its  name. 
Its  original  extent,  splendour  and  magnificence  are  un¬ 
known,  there  being  neither  history  nor  tradition  left 
to  assist  the  researches  of  the  author,  who  spared  no 
pains  to  collect  the  desired  information  of  its  history. 
His  efforts  totally  failed  in  the  quarter  to  which  he  was 
recommended.  The  remains  of  this  castle  exhibit  at 
present  a  very  inconsiderable  and  mean  appearance.  Its 
site  is,  indeed,  discernible ;  and  a  few  loose  fragments  of 
its  external  walls  show  that  there  formerly  existed  a 
building  upon  the  spot.1 

3.  Boughrhyd  Castle  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river 


1  Payne  had  a  son,  named  Thomas,  who  left  an  only  daughter  and 
heiress,  named  Alice.  She  having  married  Henry,  the  third  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  conveyed  to  that  family  this  and  all  her  other  Welsh 
estates,  which  devolved  to  her  from  William  de  Londres,  and  Richard 
Seward,  to  whom  she  was  related.  He  terminated  his  life  in  the 
Crusades. 
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Wye,  and  was  built  by  Eineon  Clyd,  Lord  of  Elfael. 
On  the  site  of  it  is  recently  erected  a  very  elegant  man¬ 
sion  and  seat,  by  the  late  proprietor,  Francis  Foulke, 
Esq. 

4.  Colwen  Castle ,  or  Maud's  Castle ,  is  situated  about 
four  miles  west  of  Payne’s  Castle,  and  stands  on  the 
Forest  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Llansaintfread.  It  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  about  the  year  1216,  by 
William  de  Braos,  Lord  of  Brecknock,  in  honour  of  his 
wife,  whose  name  was  Maud  de  Saint  Valeri,  whence  it 
received  the  name  of  Maud’s  Castle.  Its  other  appella¬ 
tion  was  Colwen. 

However  celebrated  may  have  been  its  ancient  fame, 
and  whoever  were  its  possessors,  few  or  none  are  the 
vestiges  which  bespeak  its  pristine  splendour.  There 
still  exist,  indeed,  a  deep  moat,  and  a  green  grass 
plat,  to  point  out  the  site  on  which  this  once  frowning 
fortress  stood,  but  its  walls  compose  the  materials  with 
which  a  farm-house  and  out-buildings  have  been  con¬ 
structed. 

5.  On  a  narrow  ridge  contiguous  to  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Edw  and  Wye,  and  about  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  church,  once  stood  the  “  Castle  of  Aberedw.”  At 
what  time  this  fortress  was  constructed,  and  by  what 
person,  are  points  equally  unknown.  It  is  now  in  ruins. 
At  a  little  distance  is  an  elevated  mount  of  earth,  on 
which  was  constructed  the  keep,  or  tower.  This  castle 
did  certainly  belong  to  Llewelyn,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales. 
There  is  also  a  cave,  cut  in  the  rock,  about  six  feet  square, 
having  a  very  small  entrance,  called  Llewelyn’s  Cave.  It 
is  said  that  this  unfortunate  prince  was  used  to  secrete 
himself  in  this  cave,  and  thereby  foil  the  pursuit  of  his 
enemies. 

There  was  also  in  this  neighbourhood  another  castle, 
or  fortification,  that  belonged  to  this  prince,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Llechrhyd, 
adjoining  the  road  leading  from  Buallt  to  Rhayader, 
and  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  former  town, 
and  contiguous  to  the  river  Wye.  Its  regular  and 
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square  form  has  induced  some  persons  to  ascribe  its 
construction  to  the  Romans,  who  used  it  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  passage  over  that  river.  It  is  certain  that  it 
did  belong  to  Llewelyn,  who,  in  his  last  effort  to  save  his 
country’s  independence,  made  it  a  post  for  preserving  a 
communication  with  Cefn-y-bedd,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Irfon,  in  Brecknockshire,  and  for  facilitating  his  retreat 
into  North  Wales. 

6.  Knighton  Castle. — This  town  was  anciently  forti¬ 
fied  with  a  castle.  The  mount  on  which  the  keep  stood 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  no  other 
vestige  of  it  remains ;  nor  does  there  exist  any  clue  to 
direct  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  obscurity  in  which  it 
is  involved,  or  introduce  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
person  by  whom,  or  of  the  time  when,  it  was  constructed. 
Probably,  as  the  assailants  of  this  part  of  the  district 
came  from  the  county  of  Salop,  the  castle  of  Knighton 
owes  its  origin  to  the  family  of  the  Arundels,  or  of  the 
Fitz-Warrens,  of  Clun.  There  subsists  to  this  day  a 
close  connection  betwixt  these  two  towns. 
ad  1040  7.  Cnwclds  Castle  has  long  been  so  com¬ 

pletely  destroyed,  as  not  to  preserve  the 
smallest  vestige. 

8.  Cefn-y-llys  Castle  stood  on  a  bank  of  the  river 
Ieithon,  and  was  almost  surrounded  by  that  river,  ex¬ 
cepting  one  narrow  isthmus  which  communicates  with 
the  country.  Strong  by  nature,  and  fortified  by  art, 
this  fortress,  before  the  invention  and  use  of  gunpowder 
and  artillery,  mnst  have  been  impregnable;  it  being 
inaccessible  on  all  sides,  its  north  side  only  excepted,  on 
which  is  a  narrow  defile,  which  a  hundred  men  might 
defend  against  a  thousand.  Here  was  holden  that 
tremendous  court  of  justice,  or  rather  of  injustice,  called 
the  Lords  Marchers’  Court.  From  this  appropriated  use 
of  the  place,  and  from  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
which  signifies  the  “  Ridge  or  Bank  of  the  Court,”  Mr. 
Malkin  is  induced  to  think  that  there  never  existed  a 
castle  at  Cefn-y-llys.  This  opinion  militates  against 
the  concurring  testimonies  of  tradition,  and  of  printed 
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authorities.  Nor  does  the  etymology  of  the  name  con¬ 
trovert  in  the  least  the  general  allegation  that  there  has 
been  a  castle  at  Cefn-y-llys ;  for,  by  the  Lords  Marchers, 
courts  of  justice  were  holden  in  castles;  so  that  there 
appears  no  foundation  for  Mr.  Malkin’s  singular  opinion. 
The  castle  of  Cefn-y-llys  was  built  by  a  Lord  Marcher, 
viz.,  by  Ralph  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Wigmore,  and  Lord 
ad  124°  Moelienydd,  in  the  year  1242,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  interruptions  by  the  Welsh 
Princes,  and  attainder  for  high  treason  and  rebellion,  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  Edmund,  the  last  Earl  of 
March,  of  the  name  of  Mortimer,  died.  It  then  de¬ 
volved  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  married  his 
only  sister  and  heiress,  and  upon  his  attainder,  and 
finally  upon  the  accession  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  throne, 
by  the  title  of  Edward  IV.,  it  became  again  vested  in 
the  Crown. 

In  a  place  called  the  Castle  Garden  was  dug  up,  some 
years  ago,  a  silver  thumb  ring.  Many  have  supposed 
it  to  be  the  signet  ring  of  one  of  the  Princes  of  South 
Wales,  who  resided  at  Cefn-y-llys.  The  author  ascribes 
it  to  a  much  earlier  age.  This  curious  relic  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  of  Greenfields. 

The  same  noble  persons  who  constructed  the  castle  of 
Cefn-y-llys,  built  also  the 

9.  Castle  of  Cwmaron,  on  the  bank  of  a  river  of  that 
name.  The  site  and  moat  are  still  visible,  but  not  a 
fragment  of  the  superstructure  remains.  The 

10.  Castle  of  Moelienydd  is  said  to  have  been  origin¬ 
ally  constructed  by  the  Earl  of  Chester,  after  a  sudden  and 
successful  irruption  into  Cantref  Moelienydd.  It  was 
afterwards  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  natives,  headed  by 
their  regulus,  or  lord. 

11.  Duybod ,  or  Tibboeth  Castle ,  is  situated  on  a  steep 
hill,  called  Crogen,  on  which,  it  is  said,  the  refractory  in¬ 
habitants  endeavouring  to  recover  the  possessions  of  their 
forefathers, — in  other  words,  exciting  rebellion, — suffered 
execution.  This  hill  impends  over  the  river  Ieithon,  in 
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the  parish  of  Llanano,  and  is  about  nine  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Knighton.  The  existing 
remains  of  this  mutilated  fortress  consist  only  of  a  con¬ 
fused  heap  of  thick  walls,  and  fragments  of  walls.  The 
site,  however,  and  a  piece  of  the  keep  may  be  traced  ;  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat.  The  obscurity 
of  its  history,  excepting  only  its  final  demolition  by 
Llewelyn  ab  Gruffudd,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  year 
1260,  is  to  be  regretted.  Neither  record  nor  tradition 
respecting  it  exists.  Perhaps  it  derived  its  name  from  a 
nobleman  called  Tibetot,  a  justiciary  of  South  Wales,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed 
property  in  this  vicinity.  The  situation  of  this  castle  is 
remarkably  wild  and  elevated  ;  it  commands  an  extensive 
prospect,  and  the  frowning  aspect  of  its  ruins  may  be 
discerned  at  a  great  distance.  Naturally  strong,  and 
inaccessible  on  all  sides  but  one,  which  was  well  defended 
by  intrenchments  that  still  remain  visible,  it  might  bid 
defiance  to  the  most  violent  and  repeated  assaults. 

12.  Rhayader  Castle  was  constructed  in  the  year  1178, 
by  Rhys  ab  Gruffudd,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  and  repelling  the  incursions  of  the 
Normans,  who,  having  established  themselves  on  the 
maritime  coasts  of  Cardiganshire,  and  extending  their 
encroachments  into  the  interior,  carried  on  a  kind  of 
desultory  and  murderous  warfare  against  this  vicinity. 
It  stood  on  a  nook  of  the  river  Wye,  on  the  west  and 
north-west  sides  of  the  town,  at  the  extremity  of  a  small 
common  called  Maesbach.  Of  the  superstructure,  no 
vestige  at  present  remains ;  but  the  original  foundation 
may  be  traced.  The  only  entrance  which  preserves  a 
communication  with  the  castle,  is  a  narrow  space  on  the 
north-east,  between  two  deep  trenches  cut  out  of  an 
exceedingly  hard  and  solid  rock ;  the  one  of  which  leads 
to  the  river  towards  the  north,  the  other  inclines  more  to 
the  east.  Along  the  south  foundation  runs  a  foss,  about 
sixteen  feet  deep  and  twelve  wide,  until  it  communicates 
with  a  steep  precipice,  at  the  summit  of  which  flows  a 
spring  of  excellent  water,  formerly  used  by  the  garrison. 
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and  the  bottom  of  which  precipice  is  level  with  the  bed 
of  the  river.  These  three  trenches  form  the  three  sides 
of  a  quadrangle.  At  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  was  a 
barrow,  or  tommen,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  where  was 
erected  the  castle  mill.  The  other  tommen,  or  mount, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  castle,  and  excavated  at  top,  has  been  noticed  before, 
and  is  introduced  here  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sub¬ 
joining  a  different  conjecture  of  the  original  design  of  its 
formation  ;  it  being,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  nothing 
more  than  a  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  by  the  republican 
forces  of  the  Protectorate,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
battery  of  cannon  to  demolish  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
The  tower,  or  citadel,  stood  in  a  direct  line  between  the 
castle  and  the  prison,  now  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house, 
overlooking  the  river,  and  guarding  its  ford.  The  adja¬ 
cent  mount  still  retains  the  name  of  Tower  Hill. 

Many  other  castles  formerly  existed  within  the  district 
under  consideration.  These,  in  general,  were  of  inferior 
note,  and  little  deserve  historic  remembrance.  There 
remains,  however,  one,  which  impartiality  requires  us  to 
endeavour  to  rescue  from  oblivion.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Camden,  that  Vortigern  terminated  his  life  among  the 
fastnesses  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Rhaiadrgwy,  or 
Rhayader.  This  opinion,  controverted  by  many,  the 
result  of  the  author’s  researches,  during  his  progress 
through  the  county,  seems  in  some  measure  to  con¬ 
firm.  It  is  certain  that  Vortigern,  who  was  Lord  of 
Erging  and  Ewias,  in  Herefordshire,  possessed  large  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  lordship  of  Moelienydd,  if  he  was  not  also  its 
regulus.  His  Silurian,  or  British,  name  was  Gwytherin. 
Now,  there  is  a  spot  of  ground  in  the  lordship  of  Gwr- 
threinion,  so  called,  it  is  supposed,  after  his  name,  within 
the  cantref  of  Moelienydd,  and  in  the  parish  of  Llanbister, 
designated  by  the  appellation  of  Nant  Castell  Gwytherin, 
or  the  Dingle  of  the  Castle  of  Vortigern.  This  dingle  is 
very  lonesome  and  retired,  and  is  situated  near  a  place 
called  Arthur’s  Marsh,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Prill,  Nant  Caermenin.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  a  row 
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of  stones,  or  cairn,  called  Croes  y  Noddfa,  that  is,  the 
Cross  of  Refuge.  Combining  all  these  circumstances 
together,  we  derive  a  strong  probability  that  this  solitary 
spot  constituted  the  last  retreat  of  this  traitorous  and 
wretched  king. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  on  August  30,  1855, 
to  revise  the  existing  Rules  of  the  Association,  and  to 
report  thereupon  at  the  next  General  Meeting,  beg  leave 
to  state  that  they  have  carefully  considered  the  subject 
committed  to  them,  and  made  several  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  Rules.  The  subjoined  “  Laws  of  the 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  ”  are  recommended 
by  the  Committee  for  adoption  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting,  intended  to  be  held  at  Welshpool,  in  1856. 

(Signed)  CHARLES  C.  BABINGTON, 

T.  O.  MORGAN, 

W.  REES. 

March  5,  1856. 


LAWS  OF  THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

Of  Members  and  their  Election. 

I.  — The  Association  shall  consist  of  Subscribing  and  Corresponding 
Members. 

II.  — All  Members  shall  be  admitted  by  the  General  Secretaries, 
on  the  proposal  of  one  of  the  Local  Secretaries,  or  of  any  two  Mem¬ 
bers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Of  the  Government  of  the  Association. 

III.  — The  Government  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Committee  consisting  of  a  President,  with  all  who  have  held  that 
office  in  previous  years,  the  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  the  General 
and  Local  Secretaries,  the  Editorial  Sub-Committee,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  and  twelve,  or  not  more  than  fifteen,  ordinary  Subscrib¬ 
ing  Members,  three  of  whom  retire  annually  according  to  seniority. 
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IY. — The  President  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  shall  be 
re-eligible. 

Y. — The  election  for  the  ensuing  year  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  other  Officers  of  the  Association,  and  ordinary  Members  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  made  on  any  day,  except  the  first  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  by  the  Subscribing  Members  of  the  Association.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  recommend  Members  to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  Any  Sub¬ 
scribing  Member  of  the  Association  is  at  liberty  to  propose  any  other 
persons  in  place  of  those  recommended  by  the  Committee.  Notice 
shall  be  given  on  the  Programme  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  day 
and  hour  at  which  it  is  proposed  that  these  elections  should  take 
place. 

VI.  — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  that  body  in  the  absence  of  the  President ;  shall  superintend  the 
business  of  the  Association  during  the  intervals  between  the  Annual 
Meetings;  shall  have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  one  of  the 
Secretaries,  to  authorize  proceedings  not  specially  provided  for  by  the 
Laws,  if  necessity  for  so  doing  should  arise  :  a  report  of  his  proceedings 
in  these  respects  to  be  annually  laid  before  the  Committee  for  their 
approval,  or  disapproval. 

VII.  — The  Editoral  Sub-Committee  shall  consist  of  three  Members, 
shall  superintend  all  the  Publications  of  the  Association,  and  report 
their  proceedings  annually  to  the  Committee. 

VIII.  — The  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  fill  up  pro  tem.  all 
occasional  vacancies  that  may  be  caused  by  the  death  or  resignation 
of  the  President,  or  of  any  other  Member  of  the  Committee. 

IX.  — In  all  nominations  made  by  the  Committee,  it  shall  be 
allowable  for  any  Member  thereof  to  demand  a  ballot. 

X.  — No  person  who  is  not  a  Subscribing  Member  shall  be  eligible 
for  election  into  any  office  in  the  Association,  nor  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Committee. 


Of  Subscriptions. 

XI.  — All  Subscribing  Members  shall  pay  ,£1  annually  to  one  of 
the  General  Secretaries,  or  to  those  Local  Secretaries  whose  assistance 
may  be  specially  requested  by  either  of  the  General  Secretaries,  who 
shall  transmit  the  money  to  the  Treasurer,  or  his  Banker. 

XII.  — All  Subscriptions  shall  be  paid  in  advance,  and  become  due 
on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year. 

XIII.  — Members  wishing  to  withdraw  from  the  Association  are 
required  to  give  six  months’  notice  to  one  of  the  General  Secretaries, 
and  to  pay  any  Subscriptions  which  may  be  due  from  them  to  the 
Association. 

XIV.  — All  the  Subscribing  Members  shall  have  a  right  to  receive, 
gratuitously,  all  the  Publications  of  the  Association  which  may  be 
issued  during  the  year  to  which  their  Subscriptions  relate,  together 
with  a  Ticket  giving  free  admission  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 

XV.  — The  Treasurer  shall  be  required  to  forward,  quarterly,  to  the 
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Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the  General  Secretaries,  for  their 
guidance,  a  statement  of  finance  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  year. 

XVI.  — The  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  made  up  annually, 
to  December  31st ;  and,  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  be  convenient, 
audited  by  two  Subscribing  Members  of  the  Association,  to  be 
appointed  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  A  Balance-sheet  of  the 
said  Accounts,  certified  by  the  Auditors,  shall  be  printed  and  issued 
with  the  April  Number  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

XVII.  — All  bills  due  from  the  Association  shall  be  countersigned  by 
one  of  the  General  Secretaries  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer,  who  shall  pay  the  same  as  soon  as 
may  be  convenient. 

XVIII. — The  Funds  of  the  Association  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
Joint-Stock  Bank,  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association 
for  the  time  being. 

Of  the  Meetings. 

XIX.  — A  Meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  annually,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  Officers,  and  framing  Laws  for  the 
government  of  the  Association. 

XX.  — The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  in  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Principality  or  its  Marches,  at  which  the  elections,  the 
appointment  of  the  place  of  Meeting  for  the  ensuing  year,  &c.,  shall 
take  place.  Due  notice  of  this  Meeting  shall  be  given  publicly  by 
one  of  the  General  Secretaries. 

XXI.  —  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  with  the  concurrence  of 
one  of  the  Secretaries,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  Special  Meeting, 
when  required;  and  for  such  Special  Meeting,  a  notice  of  at  least 
three  weeks  shall  be  given,  by  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  each 
Member  by  one  of  the  General  Secretaries. 

XXII.  — At  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence, 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  take  the  chair,  and  in  their  absence 
the  Committee  shall  appoint  a  Chairman ;  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Annual,  or  any  other  General  Meeting,  shall  have  an  independent  as 
well  as  a  casting  vote. 

XXIII. — A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  whole  year  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 

XXIV.  — At  the  Annual  Meetings,  Tickets  shall  be  issued  to 
Subscribing  Members  gratuitously ;  and  to  Corresponding  Members 
and  Strangers,  admitting  them  to  the  Excursions,  Exhibitions,  and 
Meetings,  at  such  rates  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  one  of  the  General  Secretaries,  as  most  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  locality  in  which  the  Meeting  is  to  be  held. 

XXV.  — The  superintendence  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  shall  be  under  the  sole  direction  of  one  of  the  General  Secre¬ 
taries,  in  conjunction  with  the  Local  Secretaries  of  the  district,  and  a 
Local  Committee  to  be  approved  by  him. 

XXVI.  — The  accounts  of  each  Annual  Meeting  to  be  audited  by 
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the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  the  balance  of  receipts  and 
expenses  on  each  occasion  to  be  received  or  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

XXVII. — Wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  Local  Secretaries  shall 
cause  Meetings  to  be  held  in  their  several  districts,  and  shall  encourage 
the  formation  of  Museums. 


Of  the  Rules. 

XXVIII. — It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Member  to  propose  alterations 
in  the  Laws  of  the  Association.  Any  such  alteration  must  be  notified 
to  one  of  the  General  Secretaries  at  least  one  month  previous  to  the 
Annual  Meeting,  and  he  shall  lay  it  before  the  Committee.  If 
approved  of  by  the  Committee,  it  shall  be  submitted  for  confirmation 
at  the  next  Meeting. 

XXIX. — The  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  make  such  Bye- 
Laws  as  may  from  time  to  time  appear  to  them  expedient,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Members  of  the  Association  at  the  next  General 
Meeting. 


dMuhntrif. 


The  Association  has  lost  an  old  and  valued  friend,  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Massey,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s- 
on-the-Hill,  Chester.  His  father  was  the  venerable  incumbent 
of  Eccleshall,  near  that  city,  where  he  brought  up  and  educated 
eighteen  out  of  the  unusually  numerous  family  of  twenty-three 
children.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  fourth  son.  Although 
he  had  always  felt  a  great  desire  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  yet,  in 
consideration  of  his  father’s  circumstances,  he  accepted  a  cadet¬ 
ship  in  the  Company’s  service,  and  effectively  discharged  his 
duty  as  a  soldier  for  ten  years.  His  anxiety  to  take  orders  still 
continuing,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  England ; 
and,  having  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  curacy  of  Goostrey,  in  the  county  of  Chester.  He  was 
afterwards  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary’s-on-the-Hill, 
Chester,  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  administered  his 
charge  at  Goostrey.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  to  a  minor 
canonry  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chester.  He  was  also,  for 
many  years,  Secretary  to  the  Infant  School  Society,  and  to  that 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, — both  of 
which  societies  are  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his  zealous  and 
efficient  services.  While  curate  of  Goostrey,  he  collected  funds 
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for  a  church  at  Byley,  which,  though  built  of  brick,  is  said  to  be 
a  good  one.  He  procured  also  the  erection  of  two  new  churches 
in  his  own  extensive  parish,  one  at  Saltney,  the  other  at  Upton; 
and  was  contemplating  the  establishing  of  a  third  in  Handbridge, 
a  populous  and  poor  district,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Dee. 
In  addition  to  these  onerous  duties,  he  acted  as  honorary  chaplain 
to  the  soldiers  and  militia  in  Chester  Castle,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  procuring  the  Act  respecting  the  schools  for  soldiers.  His 
published  works  were,  some  Sermons,  and  a  tract  on  Parochial 
Visitation;  both  of  which,  being  out  of  print,  deserve  to  be  reprinted. 
He  was  the  founder,  and  one  of  the  principal  supporters,  of 
the  Chester  Archaeological  Society ;  in  the  publications  of  which 
society  will  be  found  some  valuable  and  interesting  articles  from 
his  pen.  The  very  satisfactory  restoration  of  St.  Michael’s  was 
one  of  his  good  deeds.  He  rescued  the  beautiful  chapter-house 
from  a  contemplated  coat  of  whitewash ;  and  having  restored  the 
interior  of  his  own  church,  and  uncovered  the  open  timber  roof 
in  the  north  aisle, — was  contemplating  the  further  restoration 
of  the  chancel,  when  he  was  seized  in  the  month  of  December 
with  a  low  fever,  which,  supervening  on  a  delicate  and  shattered 
constitution,  released  this  good  and  worthy  man  from  his  labours 
of  love  and  usefulness.  The  excitement  felt  in  Chester  during 
his  last  illness, — the  affectionate  respect  shown  by  high  and  low 
at  his  funeral  obsequies, — the  universal  regret  expressed  on  this 
melancholy  occasion,  testify  to  the  piety,  benevolence,  and  good¬ 
ness  of  William  Henry  Massey.  Descended  from  the  ancient 
family  of  Massey,  latterly  located  at  Coddington,  in  the  county 
of  Cheshire,  he  was  born  at  Stanley  Place,  Chester,  in  1808,  and 
died  January  5,  185G. 
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LLANDANWG  CHURCH,  MERIONETHSHIRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Sir, — When  I  addressed  you  in  No.  IY.  of  the  Archceologia 
Cambrensis,  Third  Series,  concerning  the  abandonment  and  dese¬ 
cration  of  Llandanwg  Church,  I  was  not  at  all  aware  that  the 
subject  had  previously  excited  the  attention  of  two  eminent  Welsh 
antiquaries,  otherwise  I  should  certainly  have  concerted  measures  with 
them  before  expressing  my  opinion.  They  have  written  so  ably  on 
the  subject,  that  my  communication  must  have  appeared  to  them 
trivial  in  comparison  with  their  own  published  observations.  These  I 
conceive  to  have  been  so  admirably  expressed,  that,  though  they  have 
already  appeared  in  a  Welsh  local  paper,  the  North  Wales  Chronicle, 
in  1853,  yet  I  feel  sure  that  members  of  our  Association  will  be  glad 
to  have  them  placed  permanently  on  record  in  the  pages  of  our  own 
Journal,  and  I  therefore  send  them  to  you  for  this  purpose: — 

“  PERRANZABULOE  IN  WALES. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  North  Wales  Chronicle. 

“  Sir, — Having  frequently  observed  from  the  Harlech  and  Bar¬ 
mouth  road  an  old  church,  conspicuously  situated  upon  the  sea-shore, 
the  aperture  in  the  roof  of  which  appeared  to  increase  from  time  to 
time,  I  availed  myself  lately  of  a  leisure  hour  to  visit  that  forlorn 
Christian  temple. 

“  Llandanwg  is  the  parish  church  of  Harlech,  and  lies  about  two 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  town,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  parish. 
Close  by  is  the  estuary  of  the  river  Artro,  which  divides  the  hundred 
of  Ardudwy  into  two  commots,  and  somewhere  near  which, — possibly 
between  the  two  meini  hirion  still  remaining, — was  buried,  in  the  sixth 
century,  Elffin  ap  Gwyddno,  the  Mecaenas  of  Taliesin : — 

‘  Nepun  bardd  nas  gwypo 
Mai  Elffin  ap  Gwyddno 
Sydd  yn  naiar  Artro.’ — Mabinogi. 

“The  reason  why  so  many  old  Welsh  churches  were  built  in  un¬ 
frequented  and  not  very  accessible  places  is  not  very  obvious.  Some 
event  connected  with  the  life  and  labours  of  the  patron  saint  may 
have  given  the  spot  a  reputation.  The  Welsh  proverb  asserts  that 
the  nearer  the  Church  the  further  from  Paradise: — ‘Nesa  i’r  Eglwys, 
pella  o  Baradwys,’ — implying  that  persons  living  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  church  often  neglected  their  advantages,  while  others  gave 
proof  of  devotion  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  of  attending  public 
worship.  Each  visit  to  this  church  might  indeed  have  been  considered 
a  pilgrimage  and  a  penance  by  the  more  distant  parishioners.  In  this 
case  there  was  no  well  of  healing  virtue  near  to  hallow  the  retirement. 
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It  has  been  maintained  by  some, — with  a  view  to  account  for  the 
remoteness  of  the  church  from  the  dwelling-houses, — that  a  tract  of 
land,  once  inhabited,  has  been  inundated  to  the  west  of  the  church 
since  its  foundation, — a  conjecture  grafted  upon  the  half  fabulous 
inundation  of  Cantre-Gwaelod,  in  the  fifth  century.  St.  Tanwg  lived 
in  the  following  century;  besides,  the  church,  though  dedicated  to 
him,  may  have  been  founded  long  after  he  lived. 

“  A  new  church  was  built  in  the  town  of  Harlech  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  up  to  which  time  Llandanwg  had  been  used  for 
public  worship.  On  being  superseded  by  the  new  church,  it  appears 
that  an  ill-directed  effort  was  made  to  have  the  old  one  at  least  kept 
in  repair  for  funeral  services,  like  similar  instances  at  Denio,  Llan- 
gelynin,  and  other  places.  A  few  pounds  would  have  secured  it  for 
centuries  from  decay ;  and  though  for  so  many  years  exposed,  in  its 
partially  roofless  state,  to  the  unmitigated  violence  of  the  Atlantic,  an 
insignificant  outlay  in  slates  and  timber  would  even  now  avert  its 
ruin,  so  durable  is  the  heart  of  oak  in  its  roof,  every  timber  of  which 
is  still  standing. 

“  The  approach  to  it  is  by  an  antiquated  circuitous  road,  leading 
to  the  ocean  shore,  on  the  verge  of  which  stands  this  melancholy 
witness  of  neglect.  The  very  vicinity  seems  to  participate  in  its  fate. 
Over  some  smooth  stepping-stones  you  cross  a  brook  meandering  in 
its  deep  channel  through  the  sandy  plain, — you  pass  a  window- 
broken,  though  not  dilapidated,  house,  once  the  Tynllan  probably  of 
the  place, — you  look  through  the  gates  of  a  high  walled,  abandoned 
coal-yard, — you  pass  a  ruined  limekiln, — you  cross  the  brook  again 
by  a  small  bridge,  close  by  the  Lych  Gate, — you  find  the  gate  closed, 
but  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  near  a  small  breakwater,  you  climb  the 
wall,  and  what  a  scene  presents  itself!  The  seagulls  literally  scolded, 
and  timid  long-billed  curlews,  with  plaintive  note,  as  they  flew  over 
me,  seemed  to  deprecate  my  intrusion.  Over  the  pointed  arch  of  an 
iron-barred  window  which  ages  back  had  formed  the  narrow  south 
door,  these  lines  appeared  conspicuous  in  their  mockery : — 

1  Anneddfawr  gadarn  noddfa — gor  breiniol, 

Ger  bron  Duw  a’r  dyrfa ; 

Er  dim  na  thy  red  yma. 

Y  dyn  ond  a  meddwl  da.’ 1 

“  I  walked  in  at  a  window,  and  stepped  right  into  the  reading- 
desk,  which,  with  the  neat  pulpit  of  aged  oak  by  its  side,  still  defies 
decay.  On  the  wall  is  a  mural  inscription  over  some  fond  relative 
whose  tomb  beneath  is  now  a  most  illustrative  heap  of  rubbish.  The 
altar  rails  and  the  communion  table  are  entire;  the  latter  a  slate  slab 
of  good  proportions.  It  speaks  well  for  the  reverential  honesty  of 

l  A  stronghold  charter’d  from  on  high, 

Where  God  may  meet  the  throng; 

Beware,  let  no  ill  thoughts  draw  nigh 
This  house  of  prayer  and  song. 
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the  community,  that  no  thrifty  housewife  had  laid  sacrilegious  hands 
on  it  for  a  dairy  table.  Through  a  side  window  a  vigorous  briar  was 
stretching  its  long  arm  far  into  the  church,  to  take  livery  and  seizin 
of  the  domain  allotted  to  it.  Some  gifted  limner,  familiar  with  scenes 
of  dilapidation  and  decay,  might  love  to  depict  the  desolation  of  this 
sanctuary !  Not  a  stick  or  stone,  in  or  out,  as  far  as  can  be  observed, 
has  been  removed.  Every  pew  and  bench  is  there.  The  gallery 
bends  under  the  weight  of  the  fallen  roof,  but  is  still  accessible  by  the 
crushed  staircase.  The  numerous  principals  of  the  roof,  with  their 
well  turned  semicircular  arches,  so  characteristic  of  old  Welsh  churches, 
are  strong  and  complete.  They  are  stripped  of  the  slates  on  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  but  the  chancel  roof  is  entire,  and  the  coved  ceiling 
(mwd)  of  oaken  planks  still  overhangs  the  altar.  It  is  decorated  all 
over  with  numerous  paintings,  among  which,  on  one  side,  is  dark  Satan 
grinning  horribly,  around  his  feet  are  dismal  souls,  while  in  defiant 
antagonism  on  the  opposite  side  is  St.  Peter  with  his  symbolic  keys. 
The  figures  and  colours  are  nearly  as  fresh  as  when,  ages  ago,  they 
kindled  the  aesthetic  admiration  of  simple  worshippers.  Who  were 
they  that  worshipped  here?  Burgesses  and  warriors  have  resorted 
here  from  the  garrison  town,  and  that  brave  constable,  Davydd  ap 
Ifan,  who  gave  an  asylum  to  the  heroine  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and 
her  son  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  who,  when  summoned  to  surrender, 
assured  the  English  general  that  as  he  had  defended  a  castle  in  France 
until  the  old  women  of  Wales  all  talked  of  him,  so  he  would  defend 
Harlech  until  all  the  old  women  in  France  heard  and  spoke  of  it. 
Here  Ellis  Wyn,  of  Lasynys,  paid  his  youthful  devotions,  and  cherished 
those  ideas  which  found  expression  in  the  incomparable  Bardd  Civsg , 
and  which  were  developed  and  invigorated,  perhaps,  by  those  sugges¬ 
tive  old  paintings  over  the  altar.  Well  might  modern  Welsh  writers 
take  a  lesson  from  his  forcible,  concise  and  classic  pen.  He  was  a 
native  of  this  parish,  and  successive  families  of  Lasynys  are  buried 
here.  In  that  deserted  pulpit,  too,  he  prayed  and  preached,  for  he 
was  rector  of  this  parish,  with  the  adjacent  one  of  Llanfair,  for  several 
years ;  he  was  buried  inside  the  latter  church.  I  entered  the  dese¬ 
crated  altar,  where,  perhaps,  for  twelve  centuries,  the  holy  mysteries 
of  our  religion  have  been  celebrated.  I  stood  in  the  pulpit  whence 
Gospel  tidings  were  preached  in  simple  purity  to  simple  minded  people. 
I  mounted  the  gallery,  now  open  to  the  sky,  and  bethought  me  of  the 
loud  psalms  of  lusty  choristers  which  had  thence  issued,  blending,  not 
without  harmony,  with  the  deep  roll  of  the  sea.  The  swell  of  ocean 
still  resounds  against  the  desolate  walls,  accompanied  by  the  whistle 
of  the  sandpiper,  and  the  hoarse  notes  of  the  gull. 

u  The  walls  are  in  good  condition.  The  east  window  was  at  one 
time  of  large  dimensions,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  gable,  but 
mullions  and  traceries  have  long  disappeared,  the  aperture  is  closed 
up,  and  a  small  square  window  substituted.  Some  of  the  side 
windows  have  freestone  dressings ;  on  the  top  of  the  belfry  a  shell 
may  be  seen  lodged  in  a  crevice  by  some  storm. 
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“  In  wandering  over  the  churchyard,  I  was  struck  by  observing, 
under  the  east  window,  a  large  rough  slab  with  this  modest  in¬ 
scription, — ‘  I.  PH.,  1600/  Some  sympathizing  muse  had  taken 
care  that  the  grave  of  the  bard  should  escape  the  heartless  neglect 
which  had  consigned  to  ruin  the  sanctuary  where  he  worshipped ;  for 
underneath  the  initials  are  the  following  lines  in  modern  characters : — 

1  Bardd  dienllib, 

Digyffelib 

Fu  Sion  Phylib, — iesin  ffelwr, 

Gwelu  ango, 

Yw’r  daearglo, 

Yma  huno, — y  mae  henwr.’ 

“  The  Phylips  of  Ardudwy  were  a  family  endued  above  mediocrity 
with  the  gifts  of  song.  John  Phylip  was  the  father  of  two  bards, 
and  the  brother  of  two,  not  unknown  to  fame. — See  Williams’ 
Eminent  Welshmen.  Among  many  interesting  tombstones  I  noticed 
two  adjacent  ones  wherein  were  buried  two  brothers,  who  in  the 
prime  of  life  were  drowned  on  the  same  day,  not  far  from  their  place 
of  rest.  The  circumstance  is  recorded  in  an  Englyn  on  each  tomb. 
On  another  tombstone  a  couple  of  Englynion  describe  the  fate  of  an 
old  sea-captain,  who,  like  the  pilot  of  iEneas,  had  safely  weathered 
the  tempests  of  ocean,  and  perished  at  last  amid  the  eddies  of 
Traethbach — 

‘  O  nimium  ccelo  et  pelago  confise  sereno, 

. Palinure,  jacebis  arena.’ 

“  Inside  the  church-yard  wall,  the  soil  has  accumulated  by  the 
drifting  of  sand,  and  the  burials  of  ages,  leaving  the  church  in  a 
hollow.  On  the  south  side,  among  old  gravestones,  is  a  tangled 
growth  of  stunted  black  thorn,  beneath  which  busy  rabbits  are 
burrowing,  where  the  ‘  rude  forefathers  ’  of  the  parish  sleep.  I  felt 
how  much  more  of  a  church  lay  here  under  the  ground  than  above 
it,  in  the  dust  of  successive  generations  of  worshippers, — 

‘  Wedi  llafurio’n  dwyn  y  groes 
O  oes  i  oes  olynol, 

Mae’r  seintiau  manv  o  gylch  y  Llan 

Yn  eglwys  danddaearol.’ — Y  Flwyddyn  Eglrvysig. 

“  The  view  from  the  church-yard  is  very  fine.  On  the  south-west 
the  Atlantic  sweeps  uninterruptedly  to  the  shores  of  Brazil.  Before 
you  are  the  Caernarvonshire  hills  from  Penrhyndu  to  Moel  Siabod. 
Behind  you  stretches  the  Meirionydd  chain  from  Aberdyfi  to  Arenig, 
pierced  a  few  miles  east  from  tins  spot,  by  the  conspicuous  mountain 
passes  of  Bwlch  Tyddiad  and  13r\vs  Ardudwy.  The  former  over¬ 
looks  Cwmbychan  and  its  lake ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  inferior  in 
romantic  interest  to  those  of  Idwal  and  Dulyn.  Its  chief  interest,  to 
my  eye,  consists  in  its  unsophisticated  seclusion,  and  in  the  small 
dwelling-house  which  entertained  Pennant,  which  sent  a  chief  (comme- 
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morated  in  the  air  *  Ymadawiad  Dai  Llwyd’)  with  Rhys  ap  Meredydd 
to  Bosworth,  and  which,  since  a.d.  1100,  has  been  inherited  and 
occupied,  in  unbroken  succession,  from  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of 
Gwynedd,  by  the  now  reduced  family  of  Lloyd.  Another  object  of 
interest,  not  far  from  its  banks,  is  the  elevated  farm  of  Gerddibluog, 
in  the  parish  of  Llanfair,  which,  in  its  dismal  solitude,  reared  Arch¬ 
deacon  Prys,  author  of  our  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  one  of 
the  translators  of  the  Bible  into  Welsh.  It  is  said  that  his  panelled 
oak  bedstead  is  still  to  be  seen  there.  This  place,  too,  is  still  owned  by 
a  Prys,  or  Price,  and  has  continued  in  the  family  for  several  centuries. 

“  The  other  pass,  literally,  ‘  Door  of  Ardudwy,’  is  second,  in 
picturesque  wildness,  to  none  in  Wales.  Unknown,  unvisited,  un¬ 
violated  by  coach  or  car,  it  presents  to  the  eye  the  same  rugged 
aspect  as  when  the  indomitable  Roman  traversed  its  gorge,  or  the 
chivalrous  Pembroke  led  his  weary  troops  upon  the  slope-covering 
fortress.2  Under  this  pass  lies  the  farm  of  Maesygarnedd,  which 

“  2  Ar-lech,  on  a  shelving  rock  or  declivity.  Not,  I  apprehend,  from  llecli, 
llechu,  a  concealment,  or  asylum,  as  some  will  have  it.  Others  say  Hardd- lech  ; 
thus  G.  ap  Ieuan  Hen,  a.d.  1460  : — 

‘  Hyrddlam  drwg  fo  i  Harddlech, 

Harddlech  min  hyrddwlych  mor.’ 

Fair  rock  on  the  verge  of  the  spray-dashing  sea. 

Arlech  has  analogy  as  well  as  propriety  in  its  favour ;  thus  Ar-lechwedd,  (never 
Harddlechwedd,)  Ar-fon,  Argoed,  Artro,  the  two  last  lying  close  to  Arlech,  which 
is  in  the  hundred  of  Ardudwy.  On  a  lofty  mount  upon  the  opposite  shore  is  its 
fellow-sentinel  of  Crugaith,  the  Sestos  and  Abydos  of  the  estuaries  between  them, 
Crug-aith  (furze  covered  mount,  see  O.  Williams’  Diet.)  So,  Hir -aitliog  hills, 
(Dr.  O.  Pugh,)  and  Tommen  eithen,  a  synonym  of  Crugaith,  in  Towyn.  Not,  I 
presume,  Crug -aeth,  (mount  of  agony,)  nor  the  Agricola’s  station  of  Dr.  Jones,  nor 
the  poetic  license  of  Cv\-certh,  (cry  of  imminent  danger,)  caused,  to  wit,  by  the 
inundation  of  Cantre-Gwaelod.  The  name  is  spelt  in  various  and  arbitrary  forms, 
thus, — 

‘  Anrhaith  a  Chricciaith  eich  rhan, 

A  ddyly  Dolwyddelan.’ — Deio  ap  Ieuan  Ddu,  a.d.  1480. 

By  the  way,  it  appears  by  the  papers  of  last  week,  that  some  of  the  ruins  of 
Denbigh  Castle  came  one  night  thundering  about  the  ears  of  the  neighbours — and 
served  them  right,  for  making  a  public  quarry  of  what  an  eye-witness,  before  its 
last  siege,  (Sir  Edward  Walker,  a.d.  1645,  see  ‘  Iter  Carolinum  ’  in  Parry’s  Royal 
Visits,)  describes  as  1  one  of  the  strongest  and  noblest-looking  castles  I  ever  saw,’ — 
and  for  their  toleration  of  the  enormous  Vandalism  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor, 
who,  within  existing  memory,  pulled  down  the  noble  portal  for  stones  to  build 
a  garden-wall !  But  it  is  said  that  a  neighbouring  gentleman  has  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  few  sad  relics.  Will  no  one  do  the 
same  for  Harlech — the  most  imposing  of  Edward’s  castles,  next  to  Caernarvon, 
from  its  towering  site,  its  picturesque  vicinity,  its  elegant  outline,  and  the  incom¬ 
parable  views  from  its  walls  ?  The  pilfering  dilapidations  of  townsmen  are  evident 
here,  particularly  upon  the  unique  chimney  of  the  state  apartments,  whose  slender 
outline  presented  the  appearance  of  four  hollow  pillars  united  in  one,  the  section 
forming  a  quatrefoil,  with  the  quarters  perforated  for  the  flues.  The  elaborate 
materials  of  this  elegant  column  have  been  appropriated  to  the  base  uses  of  a 
blacksmith’s  forge,  and  the  chimney-corners  of  cottages. 

“  I  would  make  bold  to  observe  that  the  increasing  encroachment  of  the  sea 
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nursed  Cromwell’s  brother-in-law,  the  regicide  Colonel  Jones,  amidst 
a  people  eminent  for  their  devotion  to  the  Royal  Martyr,  many  of 
whom  suffered  proscription  and  confiscation  in  his  cause ;  among 
them  was  William  Phylip,  of  the  family  before  adverted  to,  who  wras 
cruelly  persecuted  for  writing  the  King’s  elegy. 

“  I  left  this  place  of  beauty  and  solemnity  with  feelings  of  ad¬ 
miration,  mixed  with  unavailing  regret  that  so  interesting  a  monument 
of  the  past  should  have  been  abandoned  to  decay.  The  solemnity  of 
the  scene  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  meeting  a  poor  man  with  a 
small  coffin  under  his  arm,  who  had  walked  from  Harlech  to  deposit, 
as  is  usual,  amid  solitude  and  gloom,  the  still-born  with  the  bones  of 
its  fathers. 

“  March,  1853.  “  J.  E  ” 


“  PERRANZABULOE  IN  WALES. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  North  Wales  Chronicle. 

“  Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  very  correct  description, 
by  a  correspondent  in  your  last  number,  of  Llandanwg  Church  and 
its  romantic  neighbourhood,  and  I  regret  that  it  did  not  fall  to  his  lot, 
as  it  did  to  mine,  to  visit  that  locality  some  twenty  years  ago,  before 
the  desecration  of  the  church.  If,  also,  he  had  then  extended  his 
ramble  a  mile  or  two  to  the  south,  he  would  have  met  with  an  object 
of  yet  superior  interest.  I  allude  to  the  spot  marked  in  the  Ordnance 
maps  as  Gwern  y  Capel.  So  late  as  the  year  1843,  the  foundations 
of  a  small  ecclesiastical  building  at  this  place,  with  the  inclosure  to  its 
surrounding  cemetry,  were  clearly  to  be  traced ;  indeed,  if  I  recollect, 
the  walls,  or  the  debris  of  them,  were  in  places  three  or  four  feet  high. 
I  regret  to  say  that,  since  then,  the  stones  have  been  carried  away  in 
such  numbers,  for  draining  the  adjacent  marshes,  that  it  is  difficult 
now  to  trace  the  form  of  the  structure.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  these  foundations  were  the  remains  of  a  church  of  very  early 
date.  So  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  this  place  was  called 
Gwern  y  Capel,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  chapel  was  not  then 
used  for  divine  service,  nor  is  there  any  tradition  as  to  the  services  of 
the  Church  having  ever  been  celebrated  within  its  walls.  Its  small 
size,  with  the  absence  of  every  record  relating  to  it,  lead  me  to  believe 
that  it  may  be  truly  called  Perranzabuloe  in  Wales,  and  classed,  with 
the  Cornish  Church,  amongst  the  earliest  of  our  Christian  edifices. 

“  But,  to  return  to  Llandanwg.  When  first  I  visited  that  church, 
the  building  was  in  fair  repair,  and  divine  service  regularly  celebrated 
within  it.  The  rood  screen,  of  Late  Perpendicular  work,  was  then 

upon  Harlech  Marsh  bids  fair  to  render  the  ‘  inundation  of  the  Lowland  Hundred* 
no  longer  a  fable,  but  a  sad  reality.  This  is  caused,  principally,  by  the  inattention 
of  the  proprietors  to  the  sea-banks,  particularly  in  their  allowing  people  to  pull  up 
for  fuel  (as  I  have  seen  done  from  the  highroad)  the  sea-rush,  (mor-hesg,)  which  is 
the  appointed  guardian  of  nature’s  ramparts,  and  the  most  efficient  restorer  of  their 
breaches.” 
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standing;,  but  the  loft  above  had  disappeared.  Traces  of  it  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  plaster  above  the  yet  remaining  portions  of  the  screen. 
To  the  north  and  south  of  the  altar  were  two  curious  monuments, 
carved  in  oak,  bearing  inscriptions  to  the  memory,  and  armorial 
quarterings,  of  two  members  of  the  house  of  Maesyneuadd.  The  first 
of  these  was  to  the  memory  of  Maurice  Wynne,  of  Moel-y-glo,  second 
son  of  William  Wynne,  Esq.,  of  the  neighbouring  house  of  Glyn, 
and  founder  of  the  Maesyneuadd  branch  of  that  family ;  the  other, 
commemorated  Robert  Wynne,  Esq.,  of  Maesyneuadd,  eldest  son  of 
Maurice.  These  monuments  are  now  gone :  one  is  in  the  hall  at 
Corsygedol ;  the  other,  I  am  told,  is  in  a  neighbouring  farm-house. 
I  subjoin  copies  which,  when  I  first  visited  the  church,  I  made  of  the 
inscriptions  upon  them  : — 

“  ‘Hie  jacet  Mauriciu:  Wynn  Armiger  qui  obiit  vicesimo  quarto 
Augusti  1673/ 

“  ‘  Hie  jacet  Robertu :  Wynn  Armiger  qui  obiit  decimo  secundo 
die  Octobris  1691/ 

“  While  upon  the  antiquities  of  this  neighbourhood,  I  may  mention 
that  the  Prince  had,  in  early  times,  ‘  a  hall  ’  at  Ystymgwern,  near 
Llanenddw^n.  In  a  roll  of  sheriff’s  accounts  for  the  county  of 
Merioneth,  the  heading  to  which  is  unfortunately  obliterated,  but 
which,  from  concurrent  circumstances,  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be 
of  about  the  year  1307,  is  an  item,  of  which  I  subjoin  the  following 
translation : — 

“  ‘  The  same  Sheriff  renders  his  account  for  the  pulling  down  of 
the  Hall  of  our  Lord  the  Prince,  at  Estingerne,  and  for  rebuilding  the 
same  within  the  castle  of  Harlech,  together  with  the  making  of  the 
windows,  louvres,  buttery,  pantry,  newly  constructed  by  task,  by  the 
command  of  the  Justice. — ix11  vi3  viiid.’ 

“The  roll  contains  another  curious  item: — ‘The  same  Sheriff 
renders  his  account  as  to  the  expenses  incurred  relative  to  the  venison 
of  our  Lord  the  Prince,  the  catching  and  carriage  of  it,  as  is  shown  by 
particulars  delivered  to  the  Chamberlain. — lxiiis.  xd.  farthing.’ 

“  Your  correspondent  refers  to  the  name  of  Ellis  Wynne,  author  of 
JBardd  Cwsg ;  I  add  a  copy  of  the  registry  of  his  burial  from  the 
parish  register  of  Llanfair : — *  Elizceus  Wynne,  Cler :  nuper  Rector 
dignissimus  Ecclesiee  sepultus  est  17mo  die  J ulii,  1734/ 

“  I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

“  March  30,  1853.  “  W. 

“  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  who  more  regrets  the  state  of  Llan- 
danwg  Church  than  the  present  rector  of  the  parish.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  roof  of  this  church,  though  agreeing  in  its  general 
features  with  those  of  the  small  churches  of  North  Wales,  is  probably 
the  best  within  the  county  of  Merioneth.” 
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“  PERRANZABULOE  IN  WALES. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  North  Wales  Chronicle. 

“  Sir, — I  feel  gratified  that  my  sketch  of  the  neglected  state  of 
Llandanwg  has  drawn  some  interesting  communications  from  your 
correspondent  ‘  W.’  If  my  eyesight  did  not  deceive  me,  storms  have, 
since  I  wrote,  committed  further  havoc  upon  the  roof  of  that  venerable 
fabric ;  and  the  probability  is  that,  before  the  end  of  this  year,  it  will 
be  a  heap  of  ruins.  What  ‘W.’  says  about  the  late  period,  when  red 
deer  ran  wild  in  Wales,  is  corroborated  by  Leland,  who  performed  his 
antiquarian  journey  about  1545.  1  Caernarvonshire/  he  says,  ‘  about 

the  shore,  hath  reasonable  good  corn,  then,  more  upland  be  Eryri 
hills,  and  in  them  is  very  little  corn,  except  oats  in  some  places  and  a 
little  barley;  but,  scantly  rye,  if  there  were,  the  deer  would  destroy  it/ 
Sir  J.  W ynne,  of  Gwydr,  draws  a  stirring  picture  of  the  desolation  of 
the  Yale  of  Conway  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  when,  he  says, 
1  deer  grazed  in  the  church-yard  at  Llanrwst,  and  grass  grew  in  the 
market-place.’  This  was  about  a.d.  1468,  according  to  the  well- 
known  old  Englyn,  commemorative  of  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke’s 
incursion. 

“  That  Sir  W.  Maurice,  of  Clenennau,  one  of  the  witnesses  referred 
to,  possessed  considerable  political  influence,  appears  by  an  original 
letter,  dated  June  6, 1604,  from  fourteen  burgesses  of  Harlech,  styling 
themselves  his  ‘  assured  loving  ffrends  and  kinsmen,’  offering  a  bribe 
of  ,£100  for  his  services  in  obtaining  the  holding  of  the  County  and 
Quarter  Sessions  in  that  town. — ( Archceologia  Cambrensis,  i.  First 
Series,  p.  254.)  He  thereupon  makes  a  memorandum  of  fourteen 
various  advantages  which  Harlech  possessed,  for  instance, — 

“ ‘ Item,  the  said  Castle  beinge,  as  yet,  kepte  in  somme  better 
reparacion,  than  any  of  his  Majesty’s  castles  in  North  Walles,  by 
reason  that  the  Justices  of  ye  Assise,  Sheriffe,  and  prenotary e,  with 
their  trayne,  doe  vse  to  lie  and  keepe  their  diet  within  the  said 
Castle,  &c. 

u  ‘Item,  the  Justices  now,  respecting  ther  own  ease  more  than  the 
good  of  the  towne,  and  ease  of  the  country,  do  most  commonlie  vse  to 
keep  their  Sessions  at  Bala,  being  a  very  fylthie  dyrtie  town,  without 
any  lodgings  fitt  for  Gentlemen  to  lie,  &c. 

“  ‘  Item,  if  the  King’s  Majesty,  or  the  Prince  should  happene,  or 
have  occatione  to  goe  into  that  countrey,  there  is  noe  house  or  place 
in  that  countreye  so  fitte  and  soe  well  able  to  reteine  them  and  ther 
trayne,  as  the  said  Castle.’ 

“  There  is  also  a  bond  from  three  of  the  same  gentlemen  for  the 
payment  of  <£50  to  Lord  Eure,  Lord  President  of  the  Welsh  Marches, 
conditional  upon  his  procuring  the  same  privilege  for  Harlech.  This 
shows  how  the  very  fountains  of  honour  and  equity  were  corrupted  in 
the  Principality  so  late  as  1620,  far  more  indicative  of  the  backward¬ 
ness  of  civilization,  and  detrimental  to  the  common  weal,  than  the 
presence  of  the  red  deer  on  the  plains  of  Eifionydd. 
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u  The  suit  referred  to,  no  doubt,  formed  part  of  those  tyrannical 
exactions  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  are  denounced  by  Pennant, 
and  for  resisting  which,  eight  gentlemen  of  the  first  families  in  Lleyn 
were  at  one  time  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London.  It  was  his 
interest,  as  ranger  of  Snowdon  Forest  or  Common,  to  bring  as  much 
of  the  country  as  he  could  within  its  bounds.  1  Mr.  Dr.  Ellis  Price  * 
was  a  fitting  sportsman  to  hunt  the  red  deer,  and  thereby  to  furnish 
evidence,  per  fas  aut  nefas,  in  aid  of  his  patron’s  designs.  He  is 
well  known  as  Doctor  Goch,  or  the  Red-haired,  of  Plas  Iolyn,  in 
Yspytty  Ifan,  near  which  is  Sam  Doctor  Goch,  and  where  his  name 
is  traditionally  associated  with  tyranny  and  oppression.  He  married, 
if  my  reading  of  a  manuscript  pedigree  is  correct,  Eirlliw,  daughter 
of  Sir  Owen  Pool,  of  Llandeccwyn.  Perhaps  the  title  Sir,  was,  in 
this  case,  only  the  style  formerly  accorded  by  courtesy  to  clergymen 
who  had  taken  an  university  degree  (Domine).  Thus,  he  is  called 
f  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  ap  Rhys,  chaplain  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by 
the  daughter  of  Rhys  Lloyd,  of  Gydrhos.’  What  of  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  in  this  case  ?  From  Plas  Iolyn  issued  many  of  the  most 
respectable  families  of  the  country.  A  square  tower,  with  its  cellar 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  three  mutilated  alabaster  effigies  in  the  parish 
church,  alone  remain  to  attest  its  former  greatness. 

“  Dr.  Ellis  Price  was  the  first  named  of  the  gentlemen,  to  whom 
Queen  Elizabeth  directed  her  commission  for  holding  the  royal 
Eisteddfod  at  Caerwys,  a.d.  1567.  He  is  therein  styled  ‘  our  trustye 
and  ryght  wel  beloved  Ellice  Price,  Esquire,  Doctor  in  Cyvill  law, 
and  one  of  our  Counsail  in  our  Marches  of  Wales.’ 

“  There  is  an  old  current  local  tradition,  that  his  daughter  married 
the  proprietor  of  the  neighbouring  house  of  Plasnewydd,  now  Gian 
Conway,  who  was  slain  by  his  own  kinsman,  upon  which  Dr.  Ellis 
Price  said,  1 1  have  lost  my  son-in-law,  and  I  must  hang  my  nephew.’ 
As  he  was  four  times  sheriff  for  Denbighshire,  it  is  possible  that  such 
an  expression  was  truly  ascribed  to  him.  He  was  also  seven  times 
sheriff  for  Merionethshire,  twice  for  Anglesey,  and  once  for  Caernar¬ 
vonshire.  He  was  also  M.P.  for  Merionethshire  from  1555  to  1563. 

“  Mr.  Pennant,  in  describing  his  portrait  at  Bodysgallen,  (which, 
by  the  date,  1605,  must  be  a  copy,  unless  he  sat  for  it  at  an  extreme 
old  age,)  gives  him  the  following  character: — ‘A  creature  of  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  devoted  to  all  his  bad  designs.  He  was  the 
greatest  of  our  knaves  in  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  the  most 
dreaded  oppressor  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  a  true  sycophant,  for  a 
common  address  of  his  letters  to  his  patron  was,  “  O  lord  in  thee  do 
I  put  my  trust.”  ’ 

“  As  I  had  mentioned  Archdeacon  Prys,  I  would  venture  just  to 
suggest  whether,  in  the  account  given  of  him  in  Williams’  Eminent 
Welshmen ,  Llan ddrvywe,  of  which  it  is  said  he  was  appointed  rector 
in  1580,  should  not  be  lA&nddwyn,  or  JDrvynrven,  (Donwenna,)  in 
Anglesey,  of  which  place  he  was  the  last  incumbent,  and  appointed 
prebend  in  1580.  See  note  to  Rowlands’  Antiquitates  Parochiales, 
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in  Archadogia  Cambrensis,  i.  First  Series,  p.  135.  The  biographer 
referred  to  is  generally  so  very  accurate,  that  if  there  be  an  error,  it 
must  be  owing  to  a  misprint. — Yours  obediently, 

“J.  E.” 

Thus  far  the  two  writers  who  have  so  eloquently  and  agreeably 
treated  of  the  antiquities  of  Llandanwg  and  its  vicinity.  I  hope,  by 
the  time  summer  comes  round,  that  the  church  will  have  been  sur¬ 
veyed  and  delineated,  and  a  subscription  for  its  restoration  (to  which 
I  will  gladly  contribute)  set  on  foot,  through  the  medium  of  our 
Association. — I  remain,  &c., 

An  Antiquary. 

Feb.  26,  1856. 

JACOBITE  RELICS,  DENBIGHSHIRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Sir, — In  a  note,  at  p.  175  of  the  third  edition  of  Brittannia  JDe- 
picta ,  we  read: — “Near  this  town  [Ruthin]  at  a  place  called  Keven 
Coch,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfair,  lives  the  truly  religious,  ingenious, 
and  learned  Mr.  Henry  Price,  no  less  a  pattern  of  Charity  and  moral 
Virtues  than  a  profound  divine,  wanting  only  the  convenient  principles 
of  some  persons  to  render  his  Fortunes  equal  to  his  Merit.”  For  the 
explanation  of  this  comment  on  the  merits  and  principles  of  Mr.  Price, 
we  turn  to  the  church  of  the  parish  alluded  to,  and  there  we  find  the 
following  inscription  on  a  mural  tablet  affixed  to  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel : — 

H.  S.  E. 

Rev.  Vir.  Henr.  Price,  senectute  quidem 
Si  unquam  invidenda  spectabilis, 

Erga  Deum  Pietate, 

Erga  cives  morum  integrilate  spectatissimus, 

In  oppido  Ruthin  :  Archidascali  munus 
Quoad  salva  licuit  conscientia 
Summa  fide  ac  industria  sustinuit. 

Cum  vero  novis  non  permittentibus  legibus 
Provinciam  hanc  publicam  obire  diutius  nequiverit 

Privatim,  tamen,  in  Patriae  utilitatem  et  decus 
Eidem  operi  incubuit ; 

Inque  eo  per  multos  annos  delitescens  sane 
Non  ignotus  consenuit. 

Eheu  !  non  satis  Patriae  vixerat. 

Animam  Ccelo  maturam  tandem  Deo  reddidit 
Anno  iEtatis  lxxi. 

Haec  quicunque  legis,  Alumnus  Ruthinensis 
Lugeas  necesse  est  dum  memineris 
Cui  debeo  quod  legis, 

Neque  hunc,  proh  dolor,  siccis  mortuum  respiciamus 
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Quern  toties  tui  in  commodum 
Madidis  licet  oculis  aspexeris  vivum. 

Praeceptori  suo  optimo 
Hoc  marmor  sacrum  esse  voluit 

w.  w.  w. 

Anno  Salutis  humanse 

MDCCXLVIII. 

There  being  no  records  of  Ruthin  School  kept,  we  are  indebted  to 
this  monument  for  the  preservation  of  the  fact  of  Mr.  Price  having 
resigned  his  post  as  head  master,  in  preference  to  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  Hanoverian  family.  His  pupil,  a  member,  and  the 
head,  of  the  Wynnstay  family,  erected  the  monument,  not  only  as  a 
testimony  of  his  regal'd  for  his  former  preceptor,  but  of  his  adherence 
to  the  Stuarts,  to  whose  cause  he  was  so  deeply  compromised. 

Within  the  short  space  of  two  years,  another  memorial  of  the  same 
attachment,  but  in  somewhat  more  ambiguous  form,  existed  in  the  large 
room  at  an  inn  in  Ruthin,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Cross  Foxes. 
A  large  mantelpiece  exhibited  in  two  compartments  figures  of  Faith 
and  Charity,  but  so  rudely  executed,  and  disfigured  by  successive 
layers  of  paint,  as  not  to  be  very  easily  recognized.  Between  these 
two  compartments  was  a  very  large  and  highly  ornamented  shield  of 
the  royal  arms,  thus  presenting  in  one  view  a  Jacobite  tableau  of 
Faith,  HOPE,  and  Charity.  The  inn  was,  andtstill  is,  the  property 
of  the  house  of  Wynnstay,  while  the  mantelpiece  itself  corresponded 
with  the  date  of  the  monument  in  Llanfair  Church,  and  was  no  doubt 
erected  by  the  same  worthy  gentleman.  In  some  late  alterations, 
although  laudable  endeavours  were  made  to  preserve  this  relic,  yet, 
from  its  composition  of  plaster,  it  fell  to  pieces.  This  Sir  Watkin 
Wynn  was  the  well  known  Jacobite;  and,  had  the  young  Pretender 
turned  westward  on  reaching  Manchester,  would  in  all  probability 
have  openly  identified  himself  with  the  insurgents,  and  the  result  of 
the  attempt  might  have  been  very  different  from  that  which  did  take 
place.  Prince  Charles  Edward  had,  however,  received  many  promises 
of  assistance  from  North  Wales,  which  were  never  carried  out;  and 
he  used,  as  it  is  well  known,  to  say, — “  I  will  do  as  much  for  my 
Welsh  friends  as  they  have  done  for  me; — I  will  drink  their  healths.” 

That,  however,  Sir  Watkin  Wynn  had  rendered  some  services  to 
the  young  Pretender,  is  a  matter  of  history.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
that  wrote  to  the  Prince,  when  at  Derby,  to  advance  towards  London; 
and,  had  the  advice  been  adopted,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  there  is 
reason  to  think  the  attempt  would  have  been  successful,  as  both  many 
of  the  officers  in  the  king’s  regiments  were  staunch  Jacobites,  and 
even  among  the  wealthy  merchants  and  aldermen  of  London  were 
many,  who  would  have  joined  the  cause.  We  have,  at  least,  in  the 
monument  in  Llanfair  Church,  and  lately  in  the  mantelpiece  of  the 
Cross  Foxes  Inn,  two  memorials  of  this  Jacobite  baronet.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  among  the  records  at  Wynnstay  may  exist  many  inte- 
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resting  documents  throwing  light  on  his  connection  with  the  Stuart 
party  ? 

Among  the  Jacobites  of  minor  dignity  may  be  reckoned  the  first 
Sir  Robert  Vaughan,  who  was  at  that  time  a  young  medical  student 
in  Chester.  He  and  a  fellow  student,  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  native  of 
Caerwys,  and  subsequently  a  distinguished  member  of  the  profession, 
ran  away  from  Chester  to  join  the  Prince,  who  had  then  reached 
Manchester.  They  were,  however,  pursued,  and  captured,  “  dog- 
fashion,  by  the  collar,”  as  Mr.  Lloyd  used  to  say,  by  their  careful 
friends,  and  were  thus  saved  the  honour  of  being  hanged  or  shot 
as  rebels.  Mr.  Lloyd  subsequently,  at  Paris,  lived  much  in  the 
Prince’s  society,  and  received  from  his  own  hands  a  beautiful 
miniature  of  himself,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  relation,  Miss 
Lloyd,  of  Tyn  yr  Rhyl.  Caerwys  itself  was  surrounded  by  Jacobite 
squires,  with  the  exception  of  the  family  of  Bodryddan ;  and  a  noted 
hunt  was  forbidden  in  1745,  because  the  gentlemen  in  the  preceding 
year,  when  assembled  round  the  great  tree  in  Caerwys,  had  given 
some  marked  expression  of  their  views. 

There  is  little  doubt  many  interesting  relics  and  stories  of  1745  still 
exist  in  parts  of  North  Wales,  and  might  well  be  collected  and 
committed  to  the  pages  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

I  remain,  &c., 

E.  L.  B. 

[We  shall  be  particularly  obliged  for  any  anecdotes  of  the  con¬ 
nection  of  Wales  with  the  exiled  royal  family  of  Stuart. — Ed.  Arch. 
Camb.J 


MS.  OF  LEWYS  DWNN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Sir, — I  inclose  an  account  of  my  newly-discovered  MS.  of  Lewys 
Dwnn,  which  may  prove  interesting  to  members  of  the  Cambrian 
ArcLueological  Association. — I  remain,  &c., 

Thos.  Phillipps. 

Middle  Hill,  August  10,  1855. 

Ex  Dibl.  Caroli  Wynne,  Arm.,  31. P. 

13719. — Lewys  Dwnn’s  Genealogical  Collections  for  Wales.  Small 
4to. ,  russia  on  vellum  &  ch.  s.  xvi.  &  s.  xvii. 

This  is  a  remarkable  volume,  written,  part  on  vellum,  part  on 
paper,  in  a  vile  scrawling  hand,  which  does  no  credit  to  the  “  chief 
herald  of  all  Wales.”  The  first  fifteen  leaves  are  vellum  ;  thence  as  far 
as  folio  202,  are  paper;  after  which  follow  sixteen  leaves  of  vellum; 
then  seven  leaves  paper;  to  which  succeed  three  leaves  of  vellum, 
which  end  the  book.  Most  of  the  pedigrees  are  written  in  circles,  but 
some  are  in  squares,  others  in  the  shape  of  trees,  and  others  are  given 
in  narrative  only.  In  some  cases  the  sixteen  ancestors  are  given  in 
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the  shape  of  a  quadrant;  in  others,  the  father  is  in  a  circle  in  the 
centre,  and  his  children,  in  circles,  like  planets,  revolving  round  him, 
or  like  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Sometimes  the  circles  are  in 
perpendicular,  sometimes  in  horizontal  columns.  The  book  is  full  of 
these  nugce  lieraldicce. 

The  first  page  begins,  in  red  letters, — “Hyna  henwab  y  pendefigion 
addabthont the  next  line  is  in  black  letters, — “  gida  William 
gwnkwerwr  i  ynys  Brydain.”  Then  follows  a  succession  of  names, 
alternately  in  red  and  black,  which  appear  to  be  names  of  those  who 
came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror.  The  seventh  page  of  this  list 
is  signed  apparently  by  Lewys  Dwnn. 

The  first  pedigree  is  that  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  whom  he 
traces  up  to  Noah  ;  then  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  kings  of 
England  down  to  Elizabeth ;  after  whom  come  the  Welsh  kings  and 
princes,  beginning  with  “Rodri  Maur,  towyssog  holl  Gymru;”  then 
follow  the  rest  to  Gwaithvoed ;  after  these,  the  pedigree  of  Adam 
Salsbri,  Esgwier,  Ednowain  Bendew,  Madog  ap  Ednowain,  Jerworth 
ap  Ririd,  Gwrgaint  ap  Elidir,  and  Einion  ap  Owain.  Here  follow 
three  pages,  written  upside  down,  containing  “  Prognostications  ”  (in 
English),  for  the  years  1594,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  1600,  the  first  of  which, 
as  a  curiosity,  I  transcribe  : — 

“The  Relevasion  [sfc]  of  this  yeer  doth  ported  [sic]  new  and  straens 
hereses  to  a  reis,  and  ther  for  it  induseth  subversions  and  chaunges  in 
the  trew  religion  unto  ecclesiasticall  persons,  namli  thos  wich  arr  in 
the  heichest  estadt.  It  denowsyth  unvreri,  and  most  likli  destrucksion 
in  sbiritual  eledsion  asembl  of  prinsys  and  peers.  Ther  sail  kraffty 
and  sybtil  entendments,  librall  sciensus,  and  honest  studuens,  bring 
lukre  and  gain.  Yt  siall  by  daengerus  traveling,  and  letters  inter- 
kepted,  perhaps  thinck  the  exqwrsions  of  sowldiers  preparatur  ffor 
wars.  Mor  over  traps  siawl  by  layd  by  poyson  to  destroe  a  sertene 
nobl  mann,  or  woman  riwler,  awlso  sertain  anssiants  sittis  siall  by 
thretnyd,  and  swm  violens  donne  unto  them.  To  conkliwd  e  say  ther 
is  ffor  siewvd  korwpssion,  or  scarciti  of  graen  through  excess  of 
moesture.” 

On  the  last  page  of  these  first  vellum  leaves  are  the  names  of  the 
conquerors  of  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan,  beginning  with  Sir  Bernard 
Newmarch  and  Sir  William  de  Londres,  alias  London,  the  first  list 
(of  Brecon)  being  taken  from  the  “  Lyfr  Ed.  Gams,  esgwier,  ai 
dowad;”  and  the  second  from  the  “Llyfr  Sir  Edw.  Mansel,  ai  dowad.” 

The  first  page  of  the  paper  portion  is  dated  1597,  and  begins — 
“O  duw  nad  gamwedd.  Y  dyma  Gopi  o  hen  lyfr  Morus  Dakyne  ap 
Pyrs  Trefor,  or  Betws.  Ac  or  gynn  y  lleidva  honno  pann,”  &c. 
At  fol.  31,  the  first  pedigrees  in  circles  begin,  dated  1573,  being 
Marchudd  ap  Kynan’s  issue,  and  William  the  Conqueror’s,  in  parallel 
lines,  until  they  meet  in  Henry  VII.,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  then  continue,  through  the  Scotch  line,  to  James  I., 
and  Henry,  his  son,  Prince  of  Wales.  At  fol.  39,  is  the  royal  coat  of 
France  and  England,  quartering  Scotland  and  Ireland,  very  neatly 
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tricked,  and,  therefore,  I  suspect,  not  done  by  Lewys  Dwnn.  At  fol. 
45  b,  are  the  sixteen  ancestors  of  Edward  Langford,  in  the  shape 
of  a  quadrant;  and  on  fol.  46,  the  ancestors  of  Thomas  Langford, 
branching  like  a  tree,  but  on  the  right  side  only,  in  which  each  wife’s 
ancestors  are  carried  up.  At  fol.  49,  is  the  first  pedigree  in  which  the 
father,  in  the  centre  circle,  has  all  his  children  round  him,  each  in  a 
circle.  At  fol.  52,  begin  the  pedigrees  of  Johns,  Salsbry,  Hanmer, 
Thomas,  Stradiing,  Wogan,  Vychan,  Aubre,  Williams,  Gaius,  Her¬ 
bert,  Mansel,  Bulkely,  Croft,  Mostyn,  Brereton,  Wogan,  Lewys, 
Cornwall,  Perott,  all  dated  1604,  or  5.  Fol.  62,  pedigree  of  Powys, 
1596,  &c.  Fol.  70,  are  Herefordshire  pedigrees,  in  narrative,  part  in 
red  ink,  part  in  black,  and  in  rather  better  writing.  Fol.  76,  begin 
pedigrees  of  Gaermerddinsir  and  Maesyfed,  signed  “p.  me,  Lewys 
Dwnn,  dcbyt  herhocht  at  arms  dros  Gymru;”  pedigrees  of  Sir 
Aberteivi,  signed  “p.  me,  Lewys  Dwnn,  1588.”  Fol.  84  b,  Jones  of 
Abermarlais.  Fol.  85  b,  titles  of  officers  of  the  Heralds’  College, 
signed  “p.  me,  Lewys  Dwnn,  1585.”  Fol.  86,  pedigrees  in  circles 
commence  again.  Fol.  90,  Plant  brennin  Boem,  in  a  circle,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  Llowarch  Hen,  and  round  him  are  twenty-seven 
persons.  Fol.  100,  pedigree  of  Herbert.  Fol.  102,  pedigree  of  Mansel 
(written  Mansfelt),  beginning  with  Robert  Mansfelt,  who  married 
Burga  verch  Langton.  Fol.  103,  pedigrees  of  Gamage  of  Coity,  and 
the  Enrl  of  Worcester.  Fol.  110,  pedigree  of  Brochwell  Ysgithrog. 
Fol.  123,  pedigree  of  Conwy  of  Bodryddan.  Fol.  125,  pedigree  of 
Thomas  Mostyn.  Fol.  148,  pedigree  of  Jestyn  ap  Gwrgan.  Fol. 
161  b,  pedigree  of  Mortimer.  Fol.  172,  pedigree  of  Lord  Stratford. 
Fol.  205,  pedigrees  of  the  conquerors  of  Brecknock,  dated  1580. 
Fol.  205  b,  pedigree  of  Sir  William  Corners.  Fol.  212  b ,  the  signature 
of  Lewys  Dwnn.  Fol.  213  b,  pedigree  of  Thomas  Carne.  Fol.  214  ft, 
pedigree  of  Gunter.  Fol.  215  b,  pedigree  of  Gruffith.  Fol.  216, 
pedigree  of  Walbyff.  Fol.  217,  pedigrees  of  Baudrip  and  John  Butler. 
Fol.  219  b ,  pedigree  of  Brutus.  Fol.  224,  Plant  Urien  Reged.  Fol. 
234,  pedigree  of  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Bath.  The  book  ends  with  a 
short  pedigree  of  Sir  Gelli  Meurig. 

13720. — Welsh  Genealogies,  with  British,  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
English  history.  The  book  begins  with  An  Alphabet  of  secret 
writing;  then  follows  a  letter  from  Hugh  Griffith  to  Captain  John 
Salusbury.  The  history  begins  a.d.  470;  apparently  some  leaves  are 
lost.  After  the  history,  are  the  pedigrees,  and  then  this, — “  Wm. 
Salbury  yn  dan  on  anerch  ar  Gruffydd  Hiraethog  an  .  .  ar  erail  oei 
Gelfyddyd ;”  after  which,  A  Scheme  of  the  figures  of  speech,  explained 
in  Welsh.  Small  thick  4to.,  ch.  s.  xvi.,  not  paged. 
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Note  17. — At  St.  Tecla’s  Well,  in  the  parish  of  Llandegla,  Denbigh¬ 
shire,  money  is  still  thrown  into  the  water  by  persons  desirous  of 
recovering  from  sickness,  especially  from  fits.  In  former  days  persons 
of  this  kind  used  not  only  to  do  this,  but  they  had  to  sleep  under  the 
altar-table  in  the  church  of  Llandegla  all  night,  holding  a  live  cock  in 
their  arms.  In  the  morning  they  would  let  the  cock  go,  when  the 
bird  took  off  all  the  fits  with  him,  and  died  soon  after.  An  old  man 
once  told  the  present  parish  clerk  of  Llandegla  (1855)  that  he  remem¬ 
bered  quite  well  seeing  the  birds  staggering  about  from  the  effects  of 
the  fits  thus  transferred.  R.  W. 

N.  18. — In  some  parts  of  Denbighshire  it  is  still  believed  that  a 
shilling  taken  from  the  sacrament  money,  and  made  into  a  ring,  will 
cure  epilepsy,  if  constantly  worn.  A  young  man  was  seen  not  many 
years  ago,  in  Wrexham  Church,  to  fall  down  in  an  epileptic  fit  at  a 
confirmation.  He  recovered,  however,  during  the  ceremony,  and  was 
brought  in  before  the  Bishop  to  be  confirmed  separately.  He  was 
then  discovered  to  have  one  of  these  silver  rings  round  his  finger. 

R.  W. 

N.  19. — At  Tyn  Twr,  in  Caernarvonshire,  near  the  Penrhyn 
Slate  Quarries,  there  used  to  be  formerly  a  ghost.  He  haunted  the 
old  house,  or  rather  the  remains  of  the  house,  or  twr,  from  which 
the  place  takes  its  name,  and  which  was  once  the  residence  of  the 
well  known  Archbishop  Williams.  A  new  tenant,  on  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  this  house,  was  sadly  troubled  with  the  nocturnal  visits  of 
the  spiritual  stranger ;  who,  however,  contrived  to  intimate  to  the 
man  of  flesh  and  blood,  that  if  a  certain  sum  of  money  were  de¬ 
posited  in  a  particular  place,  he  should  be  troubled  no  more.  The 
man  was  fool  enough  to  place  the  money  there,  and  laid  the  ghost 
accordingly. 

N.  20. — The  “  wise  woman  ”  of  Caernarvon  is  still  in  repute  in 
Anglesey ;  and,  within  the  last  ten  years,  some  money  stolen  from  a 
farm-house,  near  Llandegfan,  was  recovered  by  this  woman.  She 
was  fetched  from  Caernarvon,  came  and  examined  the  spot,  and 
formally  laid  an  interdict  on  the  unknown  robber,  summoning  him  to 
the  other  world,  within  a  years’  delay,  if  the  money  were  not  restored 
within  a  fixed  period.  The  money  was  flung,  by  night,  through  one 
of  the  windows,  before  that  period  expired.  H.  L.  J. 

N.  21. — Between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  a  Welsh  Bible  was, 
in  the  church  of  Llanfihangel,  above  New  Radnor,  chained  to  a 
lectern,  thus  showing  that  the  use  of  the  Welsh  language  could  not 
have  been  very  long  discontinued  in  that  parish.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  approximate  to  the  dates  of  other  similar  usages  along  the 
border  country. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL.  II.  2  B 
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Query  37. — Can  any  one  tell  me  authoritatively  the  proper  way  to 
spell  the  name  of  the  house  in  which  I  now  live  ?  Practically,  every 
man  spells  it  as  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  while  every  Welsh  scholar  I 
ask  gives  me  a  different  interpretation  of  its  origin.  On  tombs,  in 
parish  documents,  &c.,  it  is  indifferently  written  Lanrumney  and 
Llanrumney.  I  have  ventured  to  substitute  rhymney  for  rurnney ; 
but  I  am  puzzled  as  to  the  first  syllable.  Persons,  all  of  whom  ought 
to  know,  say  it  should  be,  some  Lan,  some  Llan,  some  Gian.  Will 
some  one  tell  me  the  exact  difference  between  the  three  ?  The  house 
stands  very  near  the  river  Rhymney,  whence  doubtless  the  name. 
There  is  no  church  or  tradition  of  any  church.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  Llan  necessarily  imply  a  church  ?  Some  of  my  authorities 
say,  no ;  and  I  certainly  know  one  or  two  places  commonly  so  written, 
where  there  is  not  (and  I  imagine  never  was)  any  church.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  possible  that  these  cases  may  be  corruptions  of  Lan  or  Gian. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 

Lan-,  Llan-,  or  Glan-rhymney,  Cardiff, 

January  15,  1856. 

Q.  38. — When  did  the  practice  of  mapping  private  property  com¬ 
mence  in  Great  Britain  ?  M.  Moggridge. 


fflimlimm  Muiim. 


CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

We  believe  that  the  Annual  Meeting  for  1856,  at  Welshpool,  will 
be  held  during  the  latter  part  of  August ;  but  official  notice  of  the 
exact  time  will  be  given  in  the  July  Number  of  the  Journal. 

Three  meetings  of  Members  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Association  are  going  to  be  held  during  the  spring,  for  the  purpose 
of  carefully  carrying  on  some  local  observations,  viz., — 1.  At  Cerrig 
y  Druidion,  to  explore  the  moors  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  the 
view  of  determining  lines  of  Roman  roads  leading  from  Dev  a  and 
Vara;  to  Caer  Gai,  near  Bala.  2.  At  Llantwit  Major,  Glamorgan¬ 
shire,  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  delineating,  measuring,  and  copy¬ 
ing,  all  the  antiquarian  remains  of  that  place,  including  the  inscribed 
stones,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  buildings.  3.  At 
Llandeilo  Fawr,  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  surveying  and  exa¬ 
mining  Carn  Goch. 


Llandaff  Cathedral. — The  new  reredos  of  the  altar  has  been 
placed  in  its  assigned  position,  under  the  choir-arch,  opening  into  the 
Lady  Chapel ;  and  the  old  reredos  has  been  carefully  removed  and 
re-erected  under  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave.  The 
works,  generally,  are  going  on  satisfactorily. 
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Penmon  Priory  Church. — The  total  cost  of  the  repairs  and 
restorations  lately  carried  out  in  this  church  has  amounted  to 
,£1,198  9s.  7|d.,  the  whole  raised  by  subscription,  including  £195 
paid  by  public  bodies,  viz.,  Trinity  House,  £20 ;  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Society,  £80;  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society , 
£95.  Sir  Richard  Williams  Bulkeley  contributed  £150  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  subscription,  heading  the  list,  and  then  came  forward 
in  the  handsomest  manner,  when  all  the  repairs  were  effected,  and  paid 
off  the  balance,  £225  3s.  6d.,  making  a  total  contribution  of  not 
less  than  £375  3s.  6d., — an  excellent  example ! 

Ruthin  Church. — We  are  happy  to  announce  that  some  of  the 
intended  improvements  have,  since  our  last  notice,  been  successfully 
carried  out.  Instead  of  the  former  openings,  by  courtesy  called 
windows,  five  new  three-light  Decorated  ones  have  been  introduced, 
at  the  cost  of  F.  R.  West,  Esq.,  of  Ruthin  Castle,  M.P.,  after  the 
designs  of  R.  Ivyrke  Penson,  Esq.,  who  furnished  also  the  drawings 
of  the  east  window,  which,  together  with  the  handsome  painted  glass 
by  Wailes,  has  been  presented  by  John  Jesse,  Esq.,  of  Llanbedr  Hall, 
near  Ruthin.  This  window,  which  is  of  four  lights,  represents  in 
small  compartments  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  our 
Lord,  from  which,  however,  the  Crucifixion  is  omitted, — an  omission 
somewhat  remarkable.  Two  small  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron  are 
inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tracery  with  bad  effect.  The  red 
colour  in  some  of  the  dresses  has  an  orange  tinge ;  but  the  general 
effect  of  the  window  is  extremely  good.  The  south  windows  have 
been  glazed  by  Messrs.  Powell  &  Sons,  of  Whitefriars,  London,  to 
to  whose  energy  and  talent  the  public  is  deeply  indebted  for  the 
stamped  quarries,  now  so  generally  and  effectively  employed  in  church 
windows.  Those  at  Ruthin  have  given  such  general  satisfaction  that, 
as  we  understand,  other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  are  likely  to 
adopt  them.  To  any  clergyman,  however,  who  wants  a  good  east 
window  for  a  small  country  church,  and  whose  funds  are  not  available 
for  more  expensive  glass,  we  strongly  recommend  an  inspection  of  the 
south  chancel  window  in  Ruthin  Church.  On  the  north  side  also, 
James  Maurice,  Esq.,  of  Ruthin,  has  placed  a  small  memorial  of  two 
lights,  in  each  of  which  are  large  figures  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
Noah,  executed,  also,  by  the  Messrs.  Powell,  and  which  reflects  great 
credit  on  them,  the  figures  being  well  executed,  and  the  colouring 
very  good.  We  understand  that  the  intentions  of  the  committee  for 
the  restoration  of  this  church  are,  as  soon  as  funds  are  available,  to 
remove  the  barbarous  porch  and  balustrade  which  at  present  disfigure 
the  south  side.  There  are  still  the  west  windows  to  remove ;  but  it 
is  thought  desirable  to  finish  the  south  side  first.  The  Bishop  of 
Bangor  has  lately  sent  £50  towards  these  improvements  and  restora¬ 
tions.  M.  N. 

Llanrhaiadr  Church,  Dyffryn  Clwyd. — Thomas  Hughes, 
Esq.,  of  Ystrad,  has  lately  erected,  on  the  south  side  of  this  church,  a 
painted  window,  of  four  lights,  by  Gibbs,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The 
subjects  are  the  acts  of  Christian  mercy  recorded  in  the  25th  chapter 
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of  St.  Matthew.  The  grouping,  drawing,  and  colouring  of  the  figures 
are  all  most  satisfactory,  and  reflect  much  credit  on  the  artist.  The 
fine  Jesse  window  in  the  chancel  of  this  church  is  much  in  want  of 
repairs,  which  could  be  well  executed  for  £50  or  ,£60.  What  an 
admirable  opportunity  is  here  offered  to  any  one  wishing  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  a  friend  or  relative.  There  is  more  than 
one  hideous  monumental  excrescence  in  this  church  already.  How 
much'  better  to  adopt  such  memorials,  which  would  honour  and  orna¬ 
ment,  instead  of  disfiguring,  our  parish  churches.  M.  N. 

Llandeilo  Tal-y-Bont,  Glamorgan. — A  bad  case  of  church 
desecration  is  now  going  on  in  this  parish.  A  new  church  was  built 
some  time  back,  about  a  mile  from  the  old  one,  without  any  sufficient 
necessity  for  it ;  and  the  latter,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  in  fair 
condition,  is  now  suffered  to  go  entirely  to  decay.  The  parishioners 
are  willing  to  grant  a  rate  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  old 
church — but  not  of  the  new  one  ;  yet  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  do 
not  interfere.  What  is  the  Archdeacon  about,  that  he  does  not  bring 
the  case  before  the  Bishop  ?  What  are  the  Churchwardens  about, 
that  they  do  not  apply  to  the  Archdeacon  ?  The  building  is  a  two- 
aisled,  Perpendicular  one,  standing  just  within  the  ancient  road  that 
crossed  the  river,  defended  by  two  mounds  and  a  camp,  still  to  be 
seen. 

Caernarvon  Castle.' — The  new  gates  for  this  castle  are  now 
preparing.  They  will  be  facsimiles  of  the  gate  of  Alnwick  Castle, 
Northumberland,  and  have  been  designed  by  A.  Salvin,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
the  restorer  of  the  Castle.  The  timber  for  them,  which  will  require 
twelve  months’  seasoning,  has  cost  £40. 

Silverwood  Castle. — At  Oystermouth,  near  Swansea,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  stone  building,  supposed  to  be  Silverwood  Castle,  (long 
since  totally  overwhelmed,  together  with  the  forest  of  that  name,  by 
the  sea,)  were  lately  laid  bare  during  a  period  of  unusually  strong 
spring-tides.  They  were  nearly  opposite  the  road  leading  up  to 
Oystermouth  Castle. 

Vara:. — Some  light  may  hereafter  be  thrown  on  the  vexata  questio 
of  this  Roman  station,  by  an  announcement  furnished  by  an  authority 
of  unquestionable  character,  Miss  Lloyd,  of  Rhyl.  When  the  late 
Lord  Mostyn’s  father  was  planting  some  trees  at  Pontryffydd  House, 
the  workmen  uncovered  divers  specimens  of  Roman  bricks,  pottery, 
&c.  A  few  years  ago,  the  house  was  occupied  by  a  lady,  whose 
servants  and  children,  digging  among  the  trees,  turned  up  some  Roman 
earthenware.  We  are  informed  the  place  has  lately  changed  hands, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  Miss  Mesham.  May  we  venture  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  new  owner  will  allow  some  member  of  the 
Association  to  ascertain  if  further  traces  of  Roman  occupation  still 
exist,  which  may  help  to  identify  the  long  lost  Varae.  It  is  rather  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that,  in  the  same  locality,  is  a  spot,  until  of 
late  years  known  by  the  name  of  Winllan,  or  the  Vineyard.  Can 
our  archaeological  friends  enlighten  us  on  any  similar  traditions  of 
vineyards  in  Wales  ? 
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Miscellanea  Palatina.  By  George  Ormerod,  Esq.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.  A.,  of  Tyldesley,  and  Sedbury  Park  ;  Author  of  the 
u  History  of  Cheshire.” 

This  well-printed  volume  consists  of  two  portions,  namely,  Memoirs 
of  the  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  Families  of  Le  Norreis  or  Norres, 
Aldford,  Arderne,  Banastre,  Bredbury,  Done,  Fitzroger,  Gernet, 
Lathom,  Montalt,  Ovreby,  and  Stokeport ;  and  of  the  Cheshire 
Doomsday  Roll,  and  of  the  Justiciaries  who  presided  in  the  Court 
of  Chester  during  the  period  embraced  in  the  remains  of  the  roll. 
Several  carefully  drawn  pedigrees  of  the  families  above  mentioned, 
and  illustrations  of  brasses,  arms,  seals,  &c.,  &c.,  are  added  to  the 
work. 

To  the  antiquary  and  genealogist,  and  more  especially  to  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  Palatinate,  and  to  whom  this  work  is 
more  particularly  addressed,  Dr.  Ormerod  has  presented  a  volume  of 
no  little  interest  and  importance.  Many  errors  have  been  corrected  or 
explained  ;  numerous  clear  and  concise  notes  are  to  be  found  almost 
at  the  bottom  of  every  page,  while  the  references  to  the  authorities 
quoted  are  given  with  an  accuracy  of  detail  which  is  not  always  to 
be  found  in  publications  of  the  present  day.  To  the  first  part  of  the 
work  are  affixed  some  illustrative  notices  of  the  Norreys  family,  not 
devoid  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

The  notice  of  the  remains  of  the  Chester  Roll  we  especially  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  careful  perusal  of  those  who  may  possess  this  volume, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  not  published.  The  existing  remains — few 
indeed,  but  valuable — are  here  briefly  mentioned.  Although  they 
embrace,  comparatively  speaking,  a  short  interval,  viz.,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  to  1289,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Roll  in  its 
original  and  complete  state  was  coeval  with  the  first  establishment 
of  the  Palatinate  Court.  It  was  lost  previously  to  the  year  1657,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  of  Dugdale  to  Vernon.  Extracts,  however,  had 
been  made  by  the  heralds  Flower  and  Glover,  in  their  Cheshire 
Visitation  of  1560,  as  well  as  by  John  Booth,  of  Twemlow,  as  cited 
by  Sir  Peter  Leycester.  Sir  John  Booth  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  in  1659.  Flower  had  extracted  the  report  of  a  remarkable  trial 
concerning  the  ownership  of  the  advowson  of  Sandbach,  which  was 
claimed  by  Roger  de  Sandbach,  the  Abbot  of  Denlacres,  and  the 
Crown.  Of  the  three  contending  parties,  Sir  Roger  claimed  the 
advowson  in  right  of  the  manor  of  Sandbach ; — the  Abbot,  in  virtue 
of  a  grant  of  Randle  III.,  recorded  in  the  Chester  Roll,  and  made 
between  1229  and  1232,  while  the  Crown  rested  its  claim  as  being  at 
that  time  invested  with  the  Palatine  Earldom.  The  court  decided  in 
favour  of  Sir  Roger.  Although  the  Earl  Ranulph  III.  was  in  this  case 
a  suitor,  he  appears  to  have  presided  in  the  court,  as  was  also  the  case 
of  Earl  John.  See  No.  XXII.  and  XXIII. 

This  extract  made  by  Flower  agrees  very  accurately  with  the  extract 
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given  in  the  Coram  Consilio  Rolls,  Hilary  Term,  38  Henry  III. ; 
and  we  may  therefore  infer  the  faithfulness  of  Flower’s  transcript 
from  the  Doomsday  Roll. 

Dr.  Ormerod  has  also  satisfactorily  proved  this  record  to  have  been 
in  the  form  of  a  roll,  not  that  of  a  book,  as  argued  by  Mr.  Barker,  on 
the  authority  of  a  document  dated  15  Edw.  I.,  which  is  subscribed, 
“  ista  carta  irrotulata  est  in  Libro  qui  vocatur  Doomesday.”  It  is  not 
impossible  but  that  the  copyist  may  have  mistaken  rotlo  (rotulo)  for 
libro ;  but,  even  without  this  supposition,  it  is  clear  from  an  agree¬ 
ment  recorded  in  the  red  book  of  St.  Werburg’s,  in  1289,  two  years 
after  the  instance  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Barker,  where  we  find, — 
“  In  magno  Rotulo  qui  vocatur  Doomesday  irrotulata,”  that  the  record 
Avas  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  and  not  that  of  a  book,  as  the  Black  and 
Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  of  Westminster.  Other  instances  might 
be  quoted  of  its  name  Rotulus,  from  collected  fragments  from  the 
time  of  Richard  I.  to  that  of  Edward  I. 

The  term  “  doomsday,”  according  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his 
Dissertation  on  Doomsday  Book ,  has  been  applied  to  many  records 
besides  this  and  the  great  general  survey.  The  contents  of  this  roll 
have  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  What  their  real  nature 
was  is  evident  beyond  all  contradiction,  from  the  abstracts  Dr.  Orme¬ 
rod  has  here  collected  together  from  various  sources,  and  which  com¬ 
mence  with  the  time  of  Ralph  Le  Mesnilwarin,  Justiciary  of  the  Court 
of  Chester  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  end  with  that  of  Reginald 
de  Grey,  after  his  reappointment,  9  Edward  I. 

All  the  dates  of  the  enrollments  given  are  ascertained,  except  a  few 
which  Dr.  Ormerod  conjectures  should  be  referred  to  the  latter  period 
of  office  of  Badlesmere.  No  portions  later  than  the  justiciary  ship  of 
Grey  have  occurred. 


The  History  of  Fulk  Fitz  Warine.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright, 
Esq.  (Warton  Club.)  Second  Notice. 


As  we  intimated  we  should  do,  we  now  give  a  second  series  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  this  curious  history  of  feudal  times,  because  there  is  much 
in  it  that  concerns  the  Border  History  of  Wales  and  England,  and 
much  that  our  readers  may  not  otherwise  have  the  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with.  We  print  the  extracts  just  as  we  find  them, 
subjoining  a  few  queries,  but  leaving  their  further  illustration  to  our 
readers’  diligence. 


“  Le  roy  Johan  fust  a  Wyncestre. 
Ataunt  vynt  la  novele  a  ly  qe  Fouke 
avoit  ocys  Morys  le  fitz  Roger,  e  qu’il 
fust  demoree  ou  Lewys  le  prince,  q’aveit 
esposee  Johane,  sa  suere  ;  si  devynt  molt 
pensyf,  e  bone  piece  ne  sona  parole.  Pus 
dit:  ‘Hay,  seinte  Marie!  je  su  roy, 
Engletere  guye,  due  su  d’Angoye  e  de 
Normaundye,  e  tote  Yrland  est  en  ma 
segnorie ;  e  je  ne  pus  trover  ne  aver  eu 
tot  mouu  poer,  pur  quanqe  je  pus  doner, 


“King  John  was  at  Winchester.  At 
length  came  news  to  him  that  Falk  had 
slain  Moris  Fitz  Roger,  and  that  he  was 
dwelling  with  prince  Lewis,  who  had 
married  Joan,  his  sister ;  upon  which  he 
became  very  thoughtful,  and  for  a  good 
while  uttered  not  a  word.  Then  he 
said:  ‘  11a!  St.  Mary!  I  am  king,  rule 
England,  am  duke  of  Anjou  and  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  all  Ireland  is  in  my  lord- 
Bliip ;  and  I  cannot  find  or  have  in  all 
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nul  qe  mo  velt  venger  de  le  damage  e 
hontage  qe  Fouke  m’ad  fet.  M&s  je  ne 
lerroy  qe  je  ne  me  vengeroy  de  le  prince.’ 
Si  fist  somoundre  a  Salobures  tous  ces 
countes  e  baronz  e  ces  autres  chevalers, 
qu’il  seient  a  un  cerfeyn  jour  h  Salobures 
ou  tot  lur  gent.  E  quant  furentz  venuz 
a  Salobures,  Lewys  fust  garny  par  ces 
amys  qe  le  roy  Johan  ly  movereit  grant 
guere ;  e  apela  Fouke,  si  ly  mostra  tote 
le  aventure.  Fouke  fist  assembler  al 
chastel  Balaham  en  Pentlyn  xxx.  mil 
de  bons  honmes ;  e  Guenonwyn  le  fitz 
Yweyn  vynt  ou  ces  gentz,  qe  fortz  e 
hardys  furent.  Fouke  fust  assez  sage  de 
guere,  e  conust  bien  tous  les  passages 
par  ont  le  roy  Johan  covenist  passer.  E 
le  passage  fust  mout  escars,  enclos  de 
boys  e  marreis,  issi  qu’il  ne  poeit  passer 
si  noun  le  haut  chemyn.  E  le  passage 
est  apele  le  Gue  Gymele.  Fouke  e 
Guenonwyn  ou  lur  gentz  vindrent  al 
passage,  e  fyrent  fouer,  outre  le  haut 
chemyn,  une  fosse  long,  profound,  e  lee ; 
e  firent  emplyr  la  fossee  d’ewe,  issi  qe 
nul  poeit  passer,  quei  pur  le  marreis, 
qei  pur  la  fosse.  E,  outre  la  fosse,  firent 
un  palys  trobien  bataillee ;  e  uncore 
puet  home  vere  la  fosse. 

“  Ly  roy  Johan  ou  tot  son  host  vynt  al 
gue,  e  a  quida  passer  seurement ;  e  vyst 
de  lk  chevalers  armes  plus  qe  dys  mil, 
qe  gardoient  le  passage.  Fouke  e  ces 
compaignons  furent  passez  le  gue  par  un 
prive  chemyn  qu’il  avoyent  feit,  e  furent 
de  cele  part  ou  le  roy  fust,  e  Guenonwyn 
e  plusours  autres  chevalers  ou  eux.  Le 
roy  escria  Fouke,  e  les  chevalers  le  roy 
de  totes  partz  assailerent  Fouke ;  mes 
molt  lur  mesavynt,  qu’il  ne  le  poeynt 
avenyr  si  noun  par  my  le  frount  sur  la 
cauce.  Fouke  e  ces  compaignons  se 
defendirent  com  lyons,  e  sovent  furent 
demonteez  e  sovent  remounteez  ;  e  plu¬ 
sours  des  chevalers  le  roy  furent  ocys ;  e 
Guenonwyn  fust  sorement  naufree  par 
my  le  healme  en  la  teste.  Quant  Fouke 
veit  qu’il  ne  sa  gent  ne  poeynt  durer 
longement  dehors  lur  fosse,  si  retornerent 
par  lur  prive  chemyn,  e  defendyrent  lur 
palys  e  la  fosse ;  e  des  quarels  e  autres 
dartz  launcerent  e  gitterent  a  les  gentz 
le  roy,  e  ocistrent  grant  gentz,  e  nau- 
frerent  pueple  a  demesure.  Ceste  fere  e 
dure  medle  dura  tanqe  a  seyr.  Quant 
le  roy  vist  tantz  de  ces  gentz  ocys  e 
naufrez,  tant  fust  dolent  ne  savoit  qey 
fere ;  mes  se  retorna  vers  Salobures.” — 
pp.  99 — 103. 


my  dominion,  give  what  I  will,  anyone 
who  will  avenge  me  for  the  injury  and 
6hame  that  Fulk  has  done  me.  But  I 
will  not  fail  to  avenge  myself  of  the 
prince.’  Ho  caused  to  be  summoned  to 
Shrewsbury  all  his  earls  and  barons  and 
his  other  knights,  that  they  should  be 
on  a  certain  day  at  Shrewsbury  with  all 
their  people.  And  when  they  were  come 
to  Shrewsbury,  Lewis  was  warned  by  his 
friends  that  king  John  would  stir  up 
great  war  against  him ;  and  he  called 
Fulk,  and  showed  him  all  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Fulk  caused  to  assemble  at 
castle  Balaham  in  Pentlyn  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  good  men  ;  and  Gwenwynwyn,  the 
son  of  Owen,  came  with  his  men,  who 
were  strong  and  bold.  Fulk  was  skilful 
enough  in  war,  and  knew  well  all  the 
passes  by  which  it  behoved  king  John  to 
pass.  And  the  pass  was  very  narrow, 
closed  in  by  woods  and  marshes,  so  that 
he  could  pass  only  by  the  high  way. 
And  the  pass  is  called  the  Ford  of 
Gymele.  Fulk  and  Gwenwynwyn  and 
their  people  came  to  the  pass,  and  caused 
a  long,  deep,  and  broad  ditch  to  be  dug 
across  the  highway ;  and  they  caused 
the  ditch  to  be  filled  with  water,  so  that, 
what  for  the  ditch  and  the  marsh,  nobody 
could  pass.  And  beyond  the  ditch  they 
made  a  defence  of  pales  very  well  forti¬ 
fied  ;  and  the  ditch  may  still  be  seen. 

“  King  John  with  all  his  army  came 
to  the  ford,  and  thought  to  pass  it  safely ; 
but  they  saw  on  the  other  side  more 
than  ten  thousand  knights  in  arms,  who 
guarded  the  passage.  Fulk  and  his  com¬ 
panions  had  passed  the  ford  by  a  secret 
road  which  they  had  made,  and  were 
on  that  side  where  the  king  was,  and 
Gwenwynwyn  and  many  other  knights 
with  them.  The  king  cried  Fulk,  and 
the  king’s  knights  on  all  sides  assailed 
Fulk ;  but  it  was  much  to  their  disad¬ 
vantage,  that  they  could  not  come  at  him 
except  in  front  by  the  causeway.  Fulk 
and  his  companions  defended  themselves 
like  lions,  and  were  often  dismounted 
and  often  remounted ;  and  many  of  the 
king’s  knights  were  slain  ;  and  Gwen¬ 
wynwyn  was  sorely  wounded  in  the  head 
through  the  healm.  When  Fulk  saw 
that  he  and  his  people  could  not  long 
hold  out  on  the  outside  of  their  ditch, 
they  returned  by  their  secret  way,  and 
defended  their  pales  and  the  ditch,  and 
hurled  and  threw  quarels  and  other  darts 
on  the  king’s  people,  and  slew  a  great 
number,  and  wounded  people  beyond 
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measure.  This  fierce  and  hard  battle 
lasted  till  evening.  When  the  king  saw 
so  many  of  his  people  slain  and  wounded, 
he  was  so  grieved  that  he  knew  not  what 
to  do ;  but  he  returned  to  Shrewsbury.” 

Is  “  Balaham  ”  Bala?  Do  any  of  our  readers  know  the  exact 
position  of  this  dyke  across  the  road  ?  Where  is  the  ford  of  i(  Gy- 
mele”  ?  Mr.  Wright’s  note  on  this  passage  is  as  follows : — 

“  Al  chastel  Bnlnhrtm  en  Pentlyn.  It  is  called  Balaha  in  p.  115,  and  was  no 
doubt  Bala,  in  Merionethshire,  called  by  Powel,  sub  annis  1202-3,  ‘  Bala  in 
Penlhyn.’ 

“  Le  Gue  Gymele.  The  description  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  make  it  easy  to 
identify  the  locality  here  alluded  to,  though  it  is  a  question  well  worth  investigation. 
The  dyke  spoken  of  was  probably  an  ancient  earthwork.  The  haut  chemyn,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  a  causeway,  was  perhaps  a  Roman  road,  which  seems  to  have  run 
along  the  valley  of  the  Dee.” 

Another  extract  points  to  a  second  spot  that  requires  verification  : — 


“  Ore  lessum  de  Fouke  e  parloms  do 
dame  Mahaud  de  Caus.  Quant  le  roy, 
qe  tant  l’aveit  desirree,  savoit  de  verite 
q’ele  fust  esposee  a  sire  Fouke,  son  eny- 
mv,  par  le  consayl  l’archevesqe  Hubert, 
molt  fist  grant  damage  a  le  archevesqe 
e  a  la  dame  ;  quar  il  la  voleit  fere  ravyr. 
E  ele  fuy  a  moster,  e  yleqe  fust  delyvre 
de  une  fyle,  e  l’archevesqe  la  baptiza 
Hauwyse,  qe  pus  fust  dame  de  Wemme. 
Fouke  e  ces  compaignonz  vindrent  une 
nuyetee  a  Caunterbures,  e  amenerent  la 
dame  de  yleqe  a  Huggeforde,  e  demora 
une  piece  yleqe.  Pus  avynt  qe  la  dame 
fust  enceinte,  e  fust  privement  demorant 
a  Albrebures.  E  le  roy  la  fist  espier,  e 
ele  s’en  ala  de  yleoqe  privement  A  Salo- 
bures;  e  ileqe  fust  espie,  e  ele  fust  si 
grosse  qe  ele  de  yleqe  ne  poeit  traviler. 
E  s’en  fuy  a  la  eglise  Nostre-Dame  a 
Salobures ;  e  ileqe  fust  delyvre  de  une 
file  qe  fust  baptize  Johane,  qe  pus  fust 
mariee  a  sire  Henre  de  Penebrugge.  Pus 
avoit  Mahaud  un  fitz,  qe  fust  nee  sur  un 
montaigne  de  Gales,  e  fust  baptizee  Johan 
en  une  russele  qe  vyent  de  la  fontaigne  de 
puceles.  La  dame  e  l’enfant  furent  molt 
fiebles  ■  quar  l’enfant  nasquist  deus  moys 
avaunt  son  terme.  E  quant  l’enfant  fust 
conferme  de  evesqe,  yl  fust  apelee  Fouke. 
La  dame  e  l’enfant,  qe  febles  erent,  furent 
aporteez  de  la  montaigne  a  une  graunge, 
qe  fust  celle  a  Carroganant.” — pp.  112 
—114. 


Is  this  place  “  Carregynant”  ? 
is  it? 


“  Now  let  us  leave  Fulk  and  talk 
dame  Maude  de  Caus.  When  the  king, 
who  had  so  much  lusted  for  her,  knew  of 
a  truth  that  she  was  married  to  sir  Fulk, 
his  enemy,  by  the  counsel  of  archbishop 
Hubert,  he  did  great  damage  to  the 
archbishop  and  to  the  lady  ;  for  he 
wanted  to  have  her  canned  off  by  force. 
And  she  fled  to  the  church,  and  was  there 
delivered  of  a  daughter,  whom  the  arch¬ 
bishop  baptized  by  the  name  of  Hawise, 
and  who  was  afterwards  lady  of  Wem. 
Fulk  and  his  companions  came  one  night 
to  Canterbury,  and  conducted  the  lady 
from  thence  to  Hugford,  and  she  re¬ 
mained  awhile  there.  Then  she  became 
again  with  child,  and  was  residing  pri¬ 
vately  at  Alberbury.  And  the  king  set 
spies  upon  her,  and  she  went  thence 
privately  to  Shrewsbury ;  and  there  she 
was  followed  by  the  spies,  and  she  was 
too  big  to  support  the  labour  of  removing 
from  thence.  And  she  took  refuge  in  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  at  Shrewsbury ;  and 
was  there  delivered  of  a  daughter  who 
was  baptised  Joan,  who  was  afterwards 
married  to  sir  Henry  de  Pembridge. 
Subsequently  Maude  had  a  son,  who  was 
born  on  a  mountain  in  Wales,  and  was 
baptised  John  in  a  brook  which  comes 
from  the  Maidens’  well.  The  lady  and 
the  child  were  very  weak ;  for  the  child 
was  born  two  months  before  its  term. 
And  when  the  child  was  confirmed  by 
the  bishop,  it  was  named  Fulk.  The 
lady  and  the  child,  who  were  weak,  were 
carried  from  the  mountain  to  a  grange, 
which  was  that  at  Carreganant.” 

i’,  is  it  Carreg  Cennen  ?  or,  where 
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No.  VII. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

(  Continued  from  page  90.) 

III. — Erect  Stones  and  Meini  Hirion. 

Maen-liir, — In  the  meadow,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Banw,  one  mile  west  from  Garthbibio. 

Maen  Llwyd , — Erect  stone,  half  a  mile  east  from 

Machynlleth. 

«/  _ 

Meini  Llwydion , — Two  erect  stones,  at  Rhos  dyrnog, 
five  miles  west  from  Llanbrynmair. 

Carregwen, — Erect  stone,  on  the  mountain,  two  miles 
south-south-east  from  the  source  of  the  Severn,  eight 
miles  north-west-by-west  from  Llanidloes. 

Garreg  Mir, — Near  Llyn  mawr,  two  miles  north-west 
from  Llanwnog. 

Maen-ldr , — In  the  valley  of  the  Tarannon,  half  a  mile 
north-by-east  from  Trefeglwys. 

Maen-hir , — On  the  side  of  the  hill  near  Cyffiau,  one 
mile  north-north-east  from  Trefeglwys. 

Maen  Col , — At  Glangwden,  one  mile  south  from 
Trefeglwys. 

Cantlin  Stone, — Erect  stone  on  the  Kerry  Hill,  near 
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where  the  ancient  intrenchment,  called  Upper  Short  Ditch, 
crosses  the  ridge,  three  miles  south-east  from  Kerry. 

Garreg  Llwyd, — Erect  stone,  one  mile  north  from 
Aberhavesp. 

Maen-hir , — On  the  west  side  of  the  Roman  camp, 
Caer  Flos,  one  mile  and  three  quarters  north-west  from 
Montgomery. 

Maen  Llwyd, — Name  of  a  house,  one  mile  east-south¬ 
east  from  Llanmerewig,  where  most  probably  a  maen- 
hir  stood. 

Maen  Beuno , — Erect  stone  in  a  lane  leading  to  the 
Severn,  one  mile  north-by-east  from  Berriew. 

Cerrig  y  Noddfa , — Three  erect  stones  in  the  parish  of 
Darowen. 


IV. — Cromlechau. 

None  hitherto  observed. 

V. — Early  Buildings  and  Cyttiau. 

Gwely  Wddyn, — Site  of  ancient  building,  half  a  mile 
south  from  Llanwddyn,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Vyrnwy. 

Lie  V  Hen  Eglwys, — Site  of  early  building,  three 
miles  and  a  half  north-by-west  from  Llanwddyn,  in  a 
valley  near  the  stream,  and  on  a  line  of  ancient  road, 
probably  Roman.  This  may  be  found  to  be  a  Roman 
outlying  camp. 

Tre-Castell , — Remains  of  ancient  buildings,  one  mile 
north-east  from  Caersws. 

Llech  croen  V  Ych, — Early  remains  on  the  hill,  one 
mile  and  a  half  east-by-south  from  Llanbrynmair. 

Cerrig  Caerau, — Ditto,  ditto. 

Pen-y-grog-pren, — Place  so  called,  on  the  mountains, 
six  miles  west-south-west  from  Llanbrynmair,  where  an 
execution  may  have  taken  place.  It  is  on  a  line  of  ancient 
road  leading  from  the  vale  of  the  Severn  to  that  of  the 
Dyfi. 

Bryn  Saethu , — At  Mathyrafal,  two  miles  and  a  half 
south-west  from  Meifod. 
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VI. — Circles. 

None  hitherto  observed. 

VII. — Early  Roads,  Trackways,  Sarnau. 

Ancient  Road , — Stretching  north-west  from  Llan- 
gynnog,  by  Milltir  Gerrig,  and  crossing  the  ridge  of  the 
Berwyn  mountains  at  Trum  y  Sarn,  towards  Bala.  This 
may  have  been  a  Roman  line  of  road. 

Ancient  Road ,  or  Trackway , — Crossing  the  ridge  of 
the  Berwyn  mountains,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Pennant  Melangell,  towards  Bala,  by  Bwlch  Croes  fagl. 

Another  road,  going  by  another  pass  of  the  same  name, 
occurs  in  the  next  valley  to  the  south.  This  latter  is 
very  likely  to  have  been  a  Roman  line  of  communication. 

Ancient  Road , — At  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Vyrnyw,  seven  miles  north-west  from  Llanwddyn,  cros¬ 
sing  the  Berwyn  ridge  in  a  northerly  direction,  and 
running  down  by  Hirnant  towards  Bala.  This  may 
have  been  a  Roman  line  of  communication. 

Ancient  Road , — At  Bwlch  y  pawl,  crossing  the  Ber¬ 
wyn  ridge,  at  the  head  of  Nant  Idda,  five  miles  north¬ 
west  from  Llanwddyn. 

Ancient  Road, — Called  Ffordd  gefn,  leading  over  the 
hills  south-west  from  Llangynog  to  Llanwddyn. 

Ancient  Trackway , — Called  Llwybr  heulen,  two  miles 
south-east  from  Hirnant. 

Ancient  Road,  —  Called  Cefn  hir  Fynydd,  running 
along  the  hills  in  a  south-west  direction,  one  mile  south¬ 
east  from  Hirnant. 

Ancient  Road, — Running  north  along  Cwm  Tafolog, 
perhaps  a  Roman  line  of  communication. 

Ancient  Road, — Leading  down  the  valley  of  the  Dulas, 
from  above  Aber  Llefeni,  probably  Roman. 

Ancient  Road, — Probable  line  of  road  from  the  valley 
of  the  Severn  to  that  of  the  Dyfi,  nearly  coincident  with 
that  of  the  actual  mountain-road  from  Llanidloes  to 
Machynlleth. 

Ancient  Road, — Leading  from  Llawr  y  glyn,  by  Dylifi 
mines  and  Penegoes. 
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Ancient  Road , — Probable  line  of  road,  called  Ffos 
llwyd,  running  north-west  towards  the  highest  portion  of 
the  Ystwyth  river. 

Ancient  Road , — Leading  north-east  from  Carno,  along 
the  ridge  of  Pen  y  clogiau. 

Ancient  Road , — Most  probably  leading  north-west  by 
Carno,  from  the  Severn  to  the  Dyfi,  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  line  of  Roman  road  leading  up  part 
of  the  same  valley,  from  Caersws,  towards  Pennal  and 
Caer  Gai. 

Ancient  Road , — Probable  line  of  ancient  trackway, 
leading  over  the  hills  south  from  Llandinam,  near  the  line 
of  Roman  road  in  the  same  district. 

Trackways, — Two,  leading,  one  from  Llanidloes,  and 
the  other  from  Caersws,  to  the  large  camp  on  Cefn 
Carnedd. 

Ancient  Road , — Long  line  of  ancient  road,  running 
all  along  the  ridge  of  the  Kerry  Hills,  from  Bishop’s 
Castle  down  to  a  point  due  south  of  Newtown.  It  is  in 
one  place  called  Saeson  bank,  and  it  is  partly  coincident 
there  with  the  boundary  of  Montgomery  and  Salop. 

Ancient  Road, — Leading  from  the  valley  of  the 
Severn,  by  Llanmerewig,  across  the  Kerry  ridge,  by  the 
ancient  intrenchment  called  Upper  Short  Ditch,  into  Clun 
Forest. 

Ancient  Road, — Leading  northward  from  Llanwnog, 
over  Mynydd  Llyn  mawr,  to  Dinas  Mawddwy. 

Ancient  Road, — Leading  from  Montgomery,  by  Gwern 
y  Goe,  across  the  Kerry  ridges,  by  the  ancient  intrench¬ 
ment  called  Lower  Short  Ditch,  into  Clun  Forest. 

Ancient  Road, — Leading  from  Kerry,  across  the  Kerry 
ridge,  by  a  tumulus,  towards  Castell  Bryn  Amlwg,  in 
Clun  Forest. 

Ancient  Road , — Leading  over  the  Corndon  range  in  a 
south-west  direction. 

Ancient  Road, — Leading  from  the  ford  over  the 
Severn,  near  Forden,  north-west  by  Berriew  into  the 
hills,  towards  Llanfair. 

Ancient  Road, — Following  the  ridge  of  the  Long 
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Mynd,  not  improbably  used  as  a  Roman  line  of  com¬ 
munication. 

Ancient  Road , — Probably  crossing  from  the  ford  over 
the  Severn,  at  Welshpool,  to  the  ford  over  the  Vyrnwy, 
at  Cil,  in  a  north-west  direction. 

VIII. — Dykes  and  Intrenchments. 

Clawdd  Mawr — Ancient  intrenchment,  on  the  hill 
two  miles  south-east  from  Hirnant,  probably  guarding 
an  ancient  road  or  trackway,  called  Llwybr  heulen. 

Intrenchment  or  Dyke, — Called  the  Giant’s  Grove, 
running  across  the  line  of  ancient  road  on  the  mountain, 
two  miles  south-east  from  Llandinam. 

Intrenchment , — Across  the  line  of  ancient  road,  at  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  Kerry  ridge,  four  miles  south- 
by-east  from  Newtown. 

Intrenchment, — Called  Wyle  Cop,  one  mile  north  from 
Llanwnog. 

Intrenchment, — Called  Upper  Short  Ditch,  across  the 
line  of  ancient  road  on  the  Kerry  ridge,  six  miles  south¬ 
east  from  Newtown. 

Intrenchment, — Called  Lower  Short  Ditch,  across  the 
line  of  ancient  road  on  the  Kerry  ridge,  seven  miles  and 
a  quarter  east-south-east  from  Newtown. 

Intrenchment, — On  the  hill,  two  miles  north-north¬ 
west  from  Berriew. 

Intrenchment, — Small  earth-work  opposite  the  National 
School,  in  the  southern  part  of  Welshpool. 

Intrenchment, — Near  Ystym  Colwyn,  three  miles  north¬ 
east  from  Meifod. 

Offa’s  Dyke, — Entering  Montgomeryshire  at  Llany- 
mynach,  and  stretching  southerly  till  it  crosses  the  Kerry 
hills.  Described  in  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  vol.  ii. 
Third  Series,  p.  1. 

General  Summary  for  Montgomeryshire  : — 

1.  Camps,  Cestyll,  . 82 

2.  Tumuli  or  Carneddau,  and  Beddau,  ....  97 

3.  Erect  Stones  and  Meini  Hirion, . 17 

4.  Cromlechau, . 0 
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5.  Early  Buildings  and  Cyttiau, . 6 

6.  Circles, . 0 

7.  Early  Roads,  Trackways,  Sarnau, . 27 

8.  Dykes  and  Intrenchments, . 9 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  no  cromlechs  nor 

circles  should,  as  yet,  have  been  observed  in  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire  ;  or,  if  observed,  that  they  should  not  have 
been  generally  made  known.  We  may,  however,  expect 
that  future  researches,  carried  on  over  so  wide  an  extent 
of  country,  will  bring  to  light  several  new  objects  in 
each  of  the  above  classes;  and  therefore,  as  in  the  lists  of 
other  districts  already  published,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  numbers  given  are  only  approximative.  Assist¬ 
ance,  towards  rectifying  and  completing  this,  and  the 
other  lists  of  Early  British  Remains,  is  earnestly  desired. 

H.  L.  J. 


NOTES. 

The  Moat  near  Caersws. — On  the  south  side,  within  the  moat, 
is  a  large  mount;  the  remainder  consists  of  an  oblong  area 
defended  by  a  lofty  vallum  and  deep  fosse.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  lihos  Diarhed,  or  the  field  where  no  quarter  was  given. 

Tumulus  at  the  junction  of  the  Twymyn  and  Ial  rivers. — 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Castell  Tafol-wern,  where 
Owain  Cyfeilliog  resided.  Some  parts  were  walled.  It  is  in 
the  township  of  Tafol-wern,  and  parish  of  Llanbrynmair. 

Cam  Wylva,  three  miles  north-east  of  Plynlymon. — Here 
was  fought  the  contest  between  Owain  Glyndwr  and  the 
Flemings,  a.d.  1401,  called  the  battle  of  Mynydd  Hyddgen. 

The  Gaer  at  Carno. — Within  its  centre  was  a  huge  earn, 
whence  my  informant  told  me  he  remembered  more  than  1000 
loads  of  stone  having  been  removed  for  fencing  and  road  purposes. 

Cerrig  y  Noddfa. — In  the  parish  of  Darowen  is  the  township 
of  Noddfa,  the  name  of  which  implies  a  place  of  refuge,  or  a 
sanctuary,  its  limits  being  probably  described  by  three  stones, — 
one  called  Carreg  y  Noddfa,  standing  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of 
the  church ;  another  large  stone  standing  about  one  mile  to  the 
south  of  the  church  ;  and  a  smaller  stone  about  the  same  distance 
north-east  of  the  church. — See  Lewis’  Topographical  Dictionary , 
sub  voce  “  Darowen.” 


T.  0.  Morgan. 
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ON  THE  METHODS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  ANCIENTS 
IN  WORKING  GOLD  MINES. 

(Continued  from  page  138.) 

SECTION  II. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  well  known  passage  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Antiquity,  often  incorrectly  translated. 

Pliny’s  description  of  the  “  three  modes  of  obtaining 
gold,”  in  the  Thirty-third  Book  of  his  great  work, 
though  generally  intelligible,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  learned  commentators,  is  replete  with  minor  difficulties.1 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  so  universal  a  scholar, 
having  borne  an  important  office,  not  only  in  Africa,  but 
also  in  Spain,  (the  mining  country  of  antiquity,)  would 
have  given  a  very  clear  account  of  mining  operations. 
Unfortunately,  either  from  careless  and  ignorant  tran¬ 
scription,  or  from  corruptions  introduced  into  the  text  by 
the  alchemists,2 — those  wrong-headed  students  of  the  dark 
ages, — aided  and  abetted  by  some  obscurity  and  orato¬ 
rical  affectation  in  the  original, — the  twenty-first  chapter, 
“On  obtaining  gold,”  is  far  from  being  plain  and  per- 

1  The  text  of  the  edition  of  Franzius  has  been,  for  the  mo9t  part, 
followed.  He  has  not  added  much  to  Hardouin’s  notes  ;  recourse 
has  been  had  to  the  various  readings,  when  they  seemed  to  throw 
light  on  the  meaning.  Dr.  Bostock’s  translation  of  the  Thirty-third 
Book  (published  as  a  specimen)  has  been  consulted ;  it  is  valuable, 
but,  in  the  twenty-first  chapter,  not  close  enough  to  the  original, 
perhaps  from  his  following  the  elaborate  French  translation,  which, 
he  says,  “fails  in  conveying  an  idea  of  the  style  of  the  original.” 
— (Note  to  Preface.  London.  1828.) 

2  The  alchemists  started  from  the  conceit  that  the  principal  design 
of  nature,  in  all  mines,  was  to  produce  gold,  and  that  it  has  been 
obstructed  where  other  minerals  were  formed.  With  this  in  their 
heads,  they  set  about  perfecting  the  imperfect  metals, — iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  the  rest, — and  thus  making  gold.  This  magnum  opus , — 
the  search  after  the  philosophers’  stone, — bewitched  them.  They 
looked  for  “the  seed  of  gold”  in  antimony,  honey,  manna,  rosemary; 
in  the  blood,  brain  and  hearts  of  animals.  They  asserted  that  it  was 
incontestible  that  the  sun  is  gold,  and  that  it  is  cupelled  by  the  fires  of 
the  stars  around  it,  and  that  the  rays  are  sparkles  from  it.  This  was 
more  expensive  than  table  turning,  or  spirit  rapping. 
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spicuous,  even  to  the  attentive  reader.  Confining  him¬ 
self  to  the  modes  of  working  prevalent  in  Europe,  “gold,” 
he  states,  “  is  derived  from  these  sources, — 

“  1.  From  the  beds  of  rivers,  such  as  the  Tagus,  the  Po,  the 
Hebrus,  and  others,  in  small  particles,  or  dust, — thoroughly 
cleansed  by  the  wear  of  passage. 

“  2.  From  earth  dug  out  of  pits. 

“  3.  From  the  breaking  down  of  mountains.” 

I. — As  to  the  first  method,  by  Washings,  or  wet  dig¬ 
gings.  The  Spanish  mining  term  for  the  earth,  or  clay, 
— segullum ,3 — the  token  of  gold,  (like  the  blue  clay  of 
California,)  is  given.  The  washing  out  the  sand  from 
the  river’s  bed,  and  conjecturing  its  quality  from  the 
subsiding  deposit,  is  next  mentioned.  Here  Pliny  notices 
“  the  recent  finding  of  gold  on  the  surface,  in  Dalmatia, 
during  Nero’s  reign,  when,  by  rare  good  fortune,  the 
yield  was  at  the  rate  even  of  fifty  pounds  weight  in  a 
day.”4  [The  list  of  officers  and  troops  in  Britain,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Notitia ,  twice  mentions  the  Dalmatian 
Horse,  whilst  the  Britons  were  quartered  in  Spain, 
Rhsetia,  and  Illyricum.] 

For  a  more  spirited  picture  of  the  “cradle  rockers  and 
prospecters”  of  antiquity,  we  must  turn  to  a  neglected 
poet.  Manilius  (lib.  v.  527)  thus  predicts  the  pursuits 
of  the  individual  born  under  the  influence  of  “the  starred 
Ethiop  queen,”  Cassiopaea : — 

3  The  Segullum  seems  to  answer  to  the  cascalho  of  Brazil,  and 
the  stiff  red  clay  abounding  with  small  pieces  of  quartz,  at  Bathurst, 
into  which  the  gold,  sinking  through  the  upper  sandy  layer,  by  the 
action  of  the  water  and  its  own  specific  gravity,  subsides,  and  remains 
imbedded.  Dr.  Bostock  says  that,  according  to  the  French  trans¬ 
lation,  segullo  is  an  old  Spanish  word,  still  in  use  among  the  Castillians. 
— (Tom.  x.  pp.  584,  5,  Note.')  If  from  the  Hebrew  zahab  segor, 
it  may  have  been  a  Phoenician  term.  Gold  is  mentioned  seven  times 
in  Job  xxviii., — the  mining  chapter  of  the  Bible. 

4  “  If  the  earth  contains  gold,  a  kind  of  gum,  called  talutatium,  is 
found  just  below  the  sod.”  Dr.  Bostock  says,  in  some  copies  we 
have  alutationem,  in  others,  alutatium.  Martinius  suggests  the  deri¬ 
vation  a  Into.  The  early  Editors  avoid  the  difficulty  with  justifiable 
caution  by  an  omission.  Some  local  name  of  a  diluvial  deposit  seems 
to  be  meant. 
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“  Ille  etiam  fulvas  avidus  numerabit  arenas, 

Perfundetque  novo  stellantia  littora  ponto, 

Parvaque  ramentis  faciet  momenta  minutis. 

Vorticibus  mediis  oculos  immittet  avaros : 

Talia  Cassiope  nascentum  pectora  finget.” 

The  lore  of  Salmasius,  in  his  Exercitationes ,  does  not 
quite  obscure  this  busy  scene  of  “  prospecting,  digging, 
and  cradling.”5 

II. — The  second  method  of  obtaining  gold,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  from  Pits,  or  dry  diggings.  He  says, — 

“  The  ore  called  canalicium,  or  canaliense,  is  found  adhering  to 
the  grit  of  the  stone.  It  does  not  sparkle,  as  in  the  oriental 
sapphire,  and  the  Thebaic  stone,  and  many  other  gems,  but 
surrounds  the  grains  of  the  matrix.  The  streaks,  or  channels,  of 
these  veins  spread  out  along  the  sides  of  the  pits,  (whence  the 
name  of  channelled  gold.)  The  earth  is  propped  up  by  wooden 
pillars.  What  is  dug  out  is  broken  up,  washed,  roasted,  ground 
to  powder,  and  stamped  with  rammers.  Then  the  scoria  from 
the  gold  is  pounded,  and  remelted. 

“  The  part  that  comes  out  of  the  furnace  is  called  silver,  while 
the  impure  dross  thrown  out  from  the  stove  is  called  scoria,  from 
whatever  metal  derived.  The  scoria  of  gold  is  pounded,  and 
again  subjected  to  the  fire.  The  smelting  pots  are  made  of  a 
white  clayey  earth,  called  tasconium.6  No  other  substance  will 
stand  the  blast,  the  heat,  and  the  blazing  metal.” 

In  the  “  gullies  ”  of  the  mountains,  in  the  alluvial 
deposits  in  the  “  creeks,”  or  inland  water  holes,  even  in 

5  As  repeated  washing  was  indispensable  in  every  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  gold,  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  represents,  it  is  said,  the 
bowl  in  which  it  was  washed,  the  cloth  through  which  it  was  strained, 
and  the  dropping  of  the  water,  united  into  one  character.  The 
Theban  stone  is  described  by  Pliny  (lib.  xxxvi.  c.  13)  as  “  spotted 
with  gold,”  and  was  used  for  mullers  to  grind  medicines  for  the  eye, 
or  for  pestles  to  pound  it.  The  gold  in  lapis  lazuli  is  particularly 
sparkling.  Hence  the  epithet  stellantia. 

6  Tasconium. — The  derivation  of  this  word  is  unknown ;  it  may  be 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  clay  was  dug.  The  Tasci,  (Pliny, 
iii.  c.  5,)  the  former  inhabitants  of  Mount  Aureolus,  (Montaubon,) 
who  lived  in  Narbonne,  may  have  supplied  it  from  their  territories. 
There  is  a  river  Tasco,  which  ultimately  pours  its  waters  into  the 
Garonne,  marked  in  some  maps ;  but  I  have  never  met  with  a  map 
ad  mentem  Plinii. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL.  II.  2  D 
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the  streets  of  the  new  built  towns  in  Australia,  gold 
mixed  with  quartz,  or  from  the  disintegration  of  granite, 
has  been  found,  since  1851,  in  grains,  in  scales,  and 
scraps,  and  flakes,  (r amenta,)  and  in  lumps,  or  nuggets, 
from  the  size  of  dust  shot  up  to  a  hundredweight.  Ar¬ 
dently  has  this  second  mode  of  obtaining  the  ore, — by 
digging  shafts, — been  pursued,  and  on  the  most  extensive 
scale.  The  supply  from  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
has  hitherto  surpassed  that  of  Guinea,  Bengal,  Sumatra, 
Siberia,  and  even  California ;  nor  did  that  from  ancient 
Iberia,  Thrace,  Lydia,  Armenia,  Arabia,  and  ^Ethiopia 
equal  it. 

III. — The  third  method  indicated  by  Pliny7  seems  to 
be  the  quarrying  the  solid  rock,  and  following  up  the 
veins  of  the  quartz.  The  toil,  he  states,  “ exceeds  that  of 
the  Giants,”  and,  he  might  have  added,  is  for  the  most 
part  equally  unprofitable  and  misspent.  “Galleries  are 
driven  into  the  sides  of  mountains,  which  are  vaulted 
with  arches,  to  support  the  roof.”  Refractory  obstacles, 
running  counter,  are  undermined,  or  avoided.  “Amongst 
the  most  stubborn,  is  a  kind  of  clay  mixed  with  grit, 
called  white  rock.  Though  almost  impenetrable,  it  is 
attacked  with  iron  wedges  and  mallets.”  (Whether  this 
means  veins  of  quartz  traversing  clay  slate,  or  granite, 
does  not  appear,  but  marmor  seems  the  generic  name  of 
any  white  and  shining  rock,  silex  of  any  very  tough  one.) 
There  is  then  an  imaginative  description  of  the  effects  of 
breaking  down  the  haunches  of  the  supporting  arches, 
and  the  sinking  in  of  the  superincumbent  mass.  “Notice 
of  this  is  given  by  a  watchman  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  who 


7  Several  embellishments  are  left  out  from  the  account  of  this  third 
method  of  obtaining  gold.  Aurum  probably  comes  from  aur,  light, 
or  splendour.  Thus  Virgil, — “  Discolor  inde  auri  per  ramos  aura 
refulsit.” — (AEV*.  vi.  204.)  The  most  usual  distinctions  are  into 
factum ,  wrought  gold,  plate,  &c. ;  infectum ,  bullion ;  signatum,  coined. 
It  is  curious  that  Cicero  pro  L.  Flacco,  c.  28,  should  notice  the  aurum 
Judaicum,  exported  from  Italy  and  the  provinces  to  Jerusalem,  till 
forbidden  by  law.  The  collection  of  the  particles  of  gold  by  voltaic 
currents  into  a  vein,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Fox,  promises  a  new  sera  in  the 
assay  of  minerals. 
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warns  the  workmen  to  leave  the  mine,  before  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  crash  of  earth,  and  rush  of  air.”  Then  follows 
“  the  equal  toil  and  greater  expense  of  bringing  water 
along  the  ridges  of  the  hills,  to  wash  the  spoil  heaps.” 
The  level  must  have  been  carefully  taken  before,  that 
there  may  be  a  powerful  stream  at  the  junction  of  the 
feeder  with  the  main  channel,  and  a  good  head  of  water 
above.  The  contributory  conduits  are  propped  up,  and 
carried  across  valleys ;  rocks  are  cut  through,  and  a 
bearing  thus  found  for  the  supports  of  the  wooden  troughs; 
the  adventurous  engineer  who  takes  the  levels  is  forced 
to  be  supported  by  ropes,  “  in  the  situation  of  a  bird, 
and  thus  marks  out  the  water  course.”  The  arrugicB  and 
corrugi 8 9  of  Pliny  are  probably  local  names  for  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  streams.  Du  Fresne  says  that  arrogo  means, 
in  old  Spanish  documents,  a  rivulet.  Pliny  thus  pro¬ 
ceeds  : — 

“  When  they  have  brought  the  water  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
they  dig  large  ponds,  two  hundred  feet  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  ten  in  depth ;  in  these  they  generally  leave  five  sluices,  three 
feet  square.  When  the  reservoir  is  full,  on  the  opening  of  the 
flood  gates,  the  torrent  rushes  forth  with  such  force  as  to  drive 
down  rocks  before  it.” 

There  is  still  another  work  on  the  flat:  hollows  through 
which  the  water  may  gush  down  are  made,  called  agangce? 
to  allow  the  heavier  matter  to  subside.  Furze  is  laid  at 
the  bottom  in  tiers ;  this  shrub  is  rough,  and  serves  to 
detain  the  gold.  The  sides  are  boarded  across ;  and  the 
troughs  being  raised  on  the  steep,  the  current  thus  flows  to 
the  earth  in  stages,  ( i.e .  over  the  boarded  compartments;) 
the  soil  raised  from  the  pits,  with  so  much  toil,  in  the 
former  method,  in  order  not  to  fill  them,  is  thus  washed 
off.  Gold  won  by  diverting  the  streams  ( arrugid  que- 

8  Littleton  says  that  arrugice  is  quasi  opvyrj,  a  digging,  in  Greek. 
Strabo  uses  xpvcriopvxiUov,  for  a  gold  mine. 

9  These  agangce,  or  agogce,  (the  last  word  is  Greek,)  are  to  imitate 
the  pockets,  or  depressions,  in  the  streams  where  the  mash  gold  lodges 
naturally.  The  object  of  the  cleats  nailed  across  the  modern  sloping 
tables  is  the  same.  Agatharcides  describes  the  method  of  sponging 
off  the  refuse,  by  the  workmen  called  sellangeis. — (Hudson,  i.  p.  25.) 
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situm)  is  not  smelted,  but  at  once  has  all  its  properties. 
“Lumps  exceeding  ten  pounds  are  thus  found,  as  well  as 
in  the  pits.”1  The  Spaniards  call  them  palacce ,  others 
palacrance ;  the  small  grains  palce. — ( Martial ,  lib.  xii. 
57.)  These  words  are  probably  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Welsh  pal ,  the  Latin  pila,  and  the  French  and  English 
ball,  ballot,  balloon .2 

“  The  furze  said  to  be  used  for  lining  the  troughs  is  dried  and 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  washed,  a  sod  being  laid  under  them,  on 
which  the  gold  may  settle.  Some  writers  have  asserted  that  in 
this  way  200,000  pounds  weight  is  procured  every  year  from 
Asturia,  Gallaecia,  and  Lusitania.  Asturia,  however,  produces 
the  most,  nor  has  there  been  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  such 
an  abundance  for  so  long  a  continuance.3 

1  In  June,  1851,  a  mass  of  gold,  weighing  one  hundred  and  six 
pounds,  was  found  at  the  junction  of  the  Meroo  and  Merinda  creeks, 
tributaries  of  the  Macquarrie,  fifty-three  miles  from  Bathurst.  In 
the  museum  at  St.  Petersburgh,  there  is  a  mass,  from  the  Oural 
Mountains,  weighing  seventy  pounds.  In  California,  the  largest 
lump  weighed,  it  is  said,  twenty-eight  pounds.  We  need  not,  then, 
disbelieve  the  ancients  on  the  size  of  their  palacce . 

2  In  Martial’s  complaint  of  the  noise  and  din  of  Rome,  (book  xii. 
epig.  57,)  he  mentions  the  gold  of  Nero,  (Sueton.  c.  44,)  and  uses 
the  word  employed  by  Pliny  in  this  passage : — 

“  Hinc  otiosus  sordidam  quatit  mensam 
Neroniana  nummularius  massa: 

Illinc  balucis  malleator  Hispanse 
Tritum  nitenti  fuste  verberat  saxum.” 

Turnebus  proposed  to  read  balucis,  for  paludis;  palucis  is  better.  He 
comments  on  the  epithet  tritum  saxum,  which  seems  appropriate  to  a 
goldbeater’s  fixings.  Trimma  was  a  name  for  finely  beaten  gold,  or 
trimna,  in  the  middle  ages.  Thin  leaves  were  used  anciently  to  inter¬ 
weave  with  the  ribbons  of  inner  linden  tree  bark,  called  philyree ,  used 
for  garlands  at  convivial  meetings : — 

“Displicent  nexae  philyra  coronae. 

Mitte  sectari  rosa  quo  locorum 

Sera  moretur.” — Hor.  Od.  i.  38. 

Oporto,  Portus  Cale,  was  once  as  famous  for  its  fine  gold,  (Mart.  iv. 
30,  xiv.  97 ;  Sil.  Ital.  ii.  397,)  as  now  for  its  wine.  It  has  lost  its 
ancient  distinctive  name,  Cale,  and  given  it  to  its  country, — Port-u- 
gal. — (Cellar,  i.  p.  65.)  “  There  are  certain  branches  of  trade  in 

which  refined,  or  pure,  gold  alone  is  used,” — by  gold-beaters,  water- 
gilders,  china-gilders,  &c. — (See  Jacob’s  Hist.  Enquiry,  ii.  c.  26.) 

3  The  most  striking  of  the  many  instances  of  the  ductility  and 
malleability  of  gold  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Black,  who  calculated  that 
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“We  have  already  mentioned  (book  iii.  24)  that  working 
mines  in  Italy  has  been  forbidden  by  an  ancient  interdict,  (of  the 
senate,)  otherwise  no  country  would  have  been  richer  in  metals. 
There  is  extant  a  prohibitory  law  relating  to  the  gold  mines  of 
the  Ictimuli,  in  the  country  of  the  Vercellenses,  (Piedmont,) 
which  restricts  the  farmers  of  the  mines  to  the  employment  of  not 
more  than  5,000  men.” 

Thus  far  the  Elder  Pliny,  who  also  in  this  book  treats 
of  rings,  crowns,  money,  statues,  and  medicines,  made  of 
gold. 

This  last  method  of  driving  into  the  rock  for  the  minute 
particles  of  gold  diffused  through  refractory  quartz,  or 
granite,  seems  to  have  issued  almost  always  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  failure,  but  was  still  by  no  means  unusual. 

In  their  employment  of  convicts,  the  Romans  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  those  condemned  to  the  mines,  which 
was  a  lighter  punishment,  and  those  criminals  condemned 
to  hard  labour  in  them.  The  miseries  of  compulsory 
labour,  in  the  Egyptian  gold  mines,  is  vividly  described 
by  Agatharcides.  We  seem  to  see  the  blazing  lights 
carried  on  the  forehead  into  the  dark  recesses,  and  to  hear 
“  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  captive,”  doomed 

“To  pant,  deep  plunged  beneath  the  sultry  mine, 

For  the  light  gales  of  balmy  Palestine.” 

It  remains  to  recall  some  of  the  observations  made  at 
the  visit  of  several  members  of  our  Association  to  the 
Gogofau  Mines,  in  August,  1855.  We  had  then  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  noticing  the  following  appearances  : — 

1 .  The  numerous  drifts  through  the  rock  (older  Silurian) 
follow  the  course  of  the  quartz  veins,  and  branch  off  with 
them  from  fissures  not  varying  much  from  horizontal. 

it  would  take  14,000,000  of  films  of  gold,  such  as  cover  some  fine  gilt 
wire,  to  make  up  the  thickness  of  an  inch;  whereas  the  same  number 
of  leaves  of  common  writing  paper  would  make  up  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  It  can  be  beat  so  thin  as  to  transmit  light  of  a 
lively  bluish  green  colour.  The  heat  produced  by  the  electro-galvanic 
discharge  reduces  gold  to  the  state  of  a  purple  oxide.  Gold  and  silver 
are  dissolved  by  lead  in  a  slight  red  heat;  but,  wrhen  the  heat  is  much 
increased,  the  lead  separates,  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  gold,  com¬ 
bined  with  all  heterogeneous  matters.  This  property  renders  lead  so 
useful  in  refining  the  precious  metals. — (See  Note  2,  sec.  i.  ante.) 
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2.  The  quartz,  when  taken  out,  appears  to  have  been 
crushed,  pounded,  and  even  ground,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  as  indicated  by  present  remains.  “  Quod  effossum 
est,  tunditur,  lavatur,  uritur,  molitur  in  farinam,  et  pilis 
cudunt.” — Pliny,  ut  supra. 

3.  A  considerable  supply  of  water  has  been  conducted 
from  a  higher  level  of  the  river  Cothy,  or  a  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  workings. 
Above  them,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  slope,  a  reservoir,  or 
pond-head,  has  been  made,  as  Pliny  describes  it — “  ad 
capita  dejectus —  piscinae  cavantur.” 

4.  Many  large  fragments  of  the  upper  and  under 
stones  of  numerous  querns,  or  grinding  mills,  ( molce 
versatiles  et  trusatiles,)  are  visible  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  in  the  grounds  of  the  hospitable  Dolaucothy.  This 
is  probably  the  largest  collection  in  the  kingdom.  They 
would  have  been  entirely  useless  in  emerald  mines ;  but 
reminded  us  of  the  assemblage  of  millstones  found  in 
the  ruined  huts  of  the  Roman  gold  mines  in  Egypt  or 
Ethiopia.  “  One  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
house  in  these  mines,  either  entire  or  broken.” — (Sir  J. 
G.  Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.)  So  many  could 
only  have  been  requisite  for  grinding  up  the  auriferous 
quartz,  said  by  Mr.  Stuchbury  to  have  been  worked 
there. 

5.  At  the  same  place  we  inspected  portions  of  earthen 
fining  pots  and  crucibles  ( choane ,  x°at,r>,  Jul.  Pollux). 
They  were  not  like  those  of  fictile  wine  vessels  and  culinary 
utensils,  and  seemed  suited  to  the  charge  of  “  lead,  salt, 
tin,  and  barley  bran,”1  used  in  melting  washed  gold  dust. 

4  Macrobiiis  (book  vii.  c.  16,  “  Ovurane  prius  fuerit  an  gallina,”) 
says  that  there  is  the  greatest  difference  in  the  quality  of  fires,  and 
alleges  that  goldsmiths  use  only  fire  made  with  chaff:—' “  Aurifices  ad 
formandum  aurum,  nullo  nisi  de  paleis  utuntur  igni:  quia  caeteri  ad 
producendam  hanc  materiarn  inhabiles  videntur.”  Pliny  distinguishes 
thus: — “ Acus  vocatur, cum  per  se  pinsitur  spica  tantum  aurificium  in 
usum,  si  vero  in  area  teritur  cum  stipula,  palea.”  Hence  possibly  the 
ear  of  corn  on  British  gold  coins.  Of  the  eight  gold  coins  of 
Cunobelin,  figured  in  Mon.  Hist.  Britan.,  seven  have  the  ear  of 
corn  on  the  reverse :  all  were  coined  before  the  conquest  of  Britain 
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One  of  peculiar  form,  instead  of  ending  internally  in  an 
obtuse  cone,  was  lengthened  at  the  bottom  into  a  little 
chamber  (Xl-ySoe)  for  receiving,  it  would  appear,  the  button 
of  precious  metal,  when  the  fire  had  dissipated  the  coarser 
ingredients.  Or  it  may  have  been  designed  for  the 
ulterior  process  of  parting  gold.  This  socket  is  some¬ 
times  still  employed. 

6.  The  large  stone,  shaped  like  a  basalt  column,  to 
which  is  attached  the  curious  legend  of  the  Five  Sleepers, 
—  Gwyn,  Gwynno,  Gwynnoro,  Celynin,  and  Ceitho,  sons 
of  Cynyr  of  Cynwyl  Gaio,  deserves  separate  notice. 
The  neighbouring  chapel  of  Pumsaint,  the  Five  Saints, 
as  well  as  Llanpumsaint,  was  dedicated  to  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  late  Professor  Rees  (p.  213).  They  lived  in 
the  sixth  century  ;  and,  on  the  abandonment  of  the  mines, 
may  have  had  this  stone  erected  as  a  memorial,  like 
“  Gonwyl’s  Cross,”  to  Cynwyl.  The  hollows  on  its  sides 
may  have  been  to  receive  lifters  with  heavy  iron  heads 
for  pounding.  The  water  which  worked  the  machinery 
would  carry  the  slick,  or  pounded  ore,  into  launders ,5 
or  troughs,  so  called  in  Devonshire,  through  grating 
below.  The  pass,  or  spout,  leading  the  rough  ore  into 
“  the  knocking  or  stamping  mill,”  was  supported  by  two 
oblique  rafters  or  boards,  called,  in  carpentry,  sleepers , 
according  to  Bailey’s  Dictionary,  (Supplement,  1761). 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  legend,  from  the  five  cavities  in  the 
stone,  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  five  sleepers. 

No  one  who  has  read  Vitruvius’  description  of  a 

by  Claudius,  a.d.  43.  Julius  Csesar  says,  the  Britons  used  gold 
coin ;  and  significantly  states  that  the  Dacians  had  to  pay  an  impost 
before  they  were  fully  subjugated,  on  account  of  their  gold  mines. 

5  From  lavo,  to  wash,  we  have  launder,  laundry,  lavatory,  lavender, 
laver,  a  herb  of  which  Pliny  says,  “nascitur  in  rivis.”  This  name  has 
been  transferred  to  the  sea-weed  purple  laver,  ( porphyra  laciniata ,) 
called  sometimes  black  butter,  and  collected  for  the  table,  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  on  the  Glamorganshire  coast.  There 
may  have  been  five  slippers,  or  shoots,  pronounced,  Cambrice,  sleepers, 
to  feed  the  stamping  mill.  The  cross  bars  in  glass  furnaces  are  called 
sleepers.  The  railway  sleepers,  those  used  in  ship  building,  and  even 
a  slipper  bath,  all  probably  are  derived  from  the  same  verb,  to  slip. 
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Water-mill  for  Grinding,  (lib.  x.  c.  10,)  with  its  spur 
wheel  working  into  a  crown  wheel  to  transfer  motion,  can 
doubt  that  the  Romans  were  quite  capable  of  constructing 
stamping  mills.  According  to  Ausonius,  they  had  mills 
for  sawing  stone  on  the  Moselle.  In  this  way,  Ceres,  as 
well  as  Bacchus,  was  elegantly  said  to  be  waited  on  by 
the  water  nj^mphs,  or  Naiades. 

The  process  of  obtaining  gold  by  amalgam  with  quick¬ 
silver  was  also  known  to  this  people.  (See  Pliny ,  33, 
53.)  This  has  been  somewhat  hastily  denied.6  It  may 
explain  the  popular  notion  that  the  best  virgin  gold  is 
found  in  a  soft  state.  The  criticism  of  Aristotle  ( Meteoro - 
logica,  lib.  iv.  c.  3,)  on  the  incorrectness  of  the  Greek 
term  boiled  gold,  for  refined,  may  have  been  overstrained, 
if  the  process  of  boiling  the  ore  with  quicksilver  was  then 
understood.  (See  sec.  i.  Note  2,  3 rd.,  air ^dog,  boiled,  i.e. 
refined,  gold.) 

It  will  be  remembered'  that,  before  the  conclusion  of 
our  interesting  visit  to  Dolaucothy,  we  were  shown  the 
ground -floors  of  two  rooms  which  have  been  excavated 
in  the  valley ;  whether  they  were  workshops,  or  Roman 
farm-buildings,  does  not  appear.  The  tesserae  from  the 
room  which  has  flues  under  it,  made  of  brick  earth,  with 
bits  of  white,  perhaps  fireclay,  in  them,  and  not  of  fine 
potters’  clay,  are  coarser  and  larger  than  is  common, 
whether  designed  to  resist  unusual  heat,  or  only  for  an 
out-building. 

We  enter  not  on  the  inquiry  whether  Llanio,  or  Llan- 
dewy  Brefi,  on  the  one  side,  or  Llanvair  ar  y  Bryn,  on 
the  other,  can  best  claim  to  represent  the  once  mentioned 
Loventinum  of  Ptolemy  (A aevrivov) ;  or  whether  the  name, 
not  unlike  the  lavatrince ,  or  lavince,  of  the  Latin,  and  the 
lavaderos,  or  gold  washings,  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America,  tend  to  fix  it  here.  The  identification  of  sites 
will  hereafter  be  rendered  more  satisfactory  by  the  com- 

6  Vitruvius  (book  vii.  c.  8)  says  that,  though  a  stone  of  a  hundred¬ 
weight  will  float  in  quicksilver,  a  single  scruple  of  gold  will  sink  at 
once.  He  then  shows  how  gold  worked  into  cloth  may  be  recovered 
by  burning,  and  washing,  and  wringing  out  the  quicksilver. 
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prehensive  researches  of  Mr.  H.  Longueville  Jones,  and 
his  coadjutors.  To  him  we  owe  the  judicious  plan  of 
the  Cambria  Romana ;  and,  indeed,  our  existence  as  an 
Association  is  due  to  his  unwearied  perseverance. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  places  in  Wales  where  further 
excavations  would  promise  to  add  more  to  the  stores  of 
sound  archaeology  than  at  the  spoil-banks  of  the  antres 
and  avenues  of  Gogofau.7  The  proximity  of  Roman 
roads,  and  the  discovery  of  coins  and  trinkets,  wrought 
perhaps  by  those  “ Barbaricarii,”  or  workers  in  “barbaric 
gold,”  (Donatus  on  XI.  TEneid,)  some  of  whom  were 
stationed  at  Coblentz  according  to  the  Notitia ,  (  Grcev.  vii. 
p.  1978,) — others  are  said,  by  Valentinian,  to  have  owed 
the  service  of  gilding  eight  helmets  and  morions  per 
month,  (p.  1982,) — afford  accumulative  testimony  that 
the  conquering  legionaries  have  been  here — but  for  what, 
unless  for  the  same  product  which  has  been  discovered  in 
Merionethshire,  in  Wicklow,  at  St.  Austle’s,  and  Shap 
Fell.  (See  Sir  R.  Murchison.)  It  is  denied  that  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  object  of  these  indefatigable  toils  was 

7  The  book  of  the  monk  Gotselin,  On  the  Miracles  of  St.  Augustin, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (c.  25,)  shows  how  sweeping  a  search  has 
been  made  after  the  least  atom  of  gold,  in  a  time  of  scarcity.  They 
hunted  and  rummaged  out  scrips  and  scraps  from  cinders,  ashes,  and 
skimmings,  from  fragments  and  shards  of  melting  pots,  and  crucibles, 
and  pans,  calling  these  heaps  of  orts  and  ends  scopaturce,  besomings. 
After  being  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  pounded  well,  they  were 
cast  in  the  forge,  and  became  valuable.  The  more  precious  the  object 
the  closer  the  scrutiny;  hence  so  little  has  been  left  for  modern  collec¬ 
tanea.  These  recastings  of  refuse  were  called  arsurce,  a  word  applied 
more  commonly  to  the  trial  of  metals  by  combustion,  noticed  in 
Domesday  Book.  “Indagabant  curiose  aurifices,  argentarios,  mone- 
tarios,  trapezitas,  caeterosque  metallorum  fusores,  pro  illorum  fusilibus 
cineribus  &  purgamentis,  pro  spumis  et  scoriis,  vel  testularum  frag- 
mentis,  in  quibus  massas  suas  liquefecerant  aestimata  pretia  offerentes, 
has  reliquias  emptas  corradebant  et  conscopabant ;  unde  hujusmodi 
collectas  scopaturas  vocitant,  quas  illi  torridis  fluentis  abluebant  con- 
flatamque  duritiem  duro  lapide  comminuebant ;  his  minutis  suo  igni 
conflatis,  pretiosam  massam  extorquebant.  In  tali  negotio  venierites 
ad  oppidum  Bathan  emptasque  ex  more  copiosas  arsuras,  quas  dicunt 
scopaturas,  ad  proximum  flumen  ferebant  diluendas.” — Ducange, 
Glossar.  i.  p.  344.  Assay  comes  from  arsura,  through  the  French 
essay  3. 
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the  pretium  victories — gold.  It  is  good  to  suspend  our 
belief,  and  to  apply  the  touchstone  to  arguments — “  ad- 
hibenda  tanquam  obryssa  est  ratio,”  ( Brut ,  c.  74,)  and 
assuredly  Wales  has  been  “the  land  of  illusion.”8  In 
the  present  inquiry,  Dalmatian  and  Dacian  auxiliaries 
cannot  be  resuscitated,  and  the  case  may  not  be  one  of 
demonstration.  Still  we  have  on  record  the  opinion  of 
able  and  scientific  geologists,  Messrs.  Stuchbury,  Calvert, 
and  Warrington  Smyth,  that  gold  exists  in  the  quartz 
veins,  in  Caermarthenshire,  and  the  less  experienced  ob¬ 
server  can  detect  it  adhering  to  the  grains  of  the  stone, — 
marmoris  glarecs  inheerens.  We  had  before  us,  in  the 
Gogofau  workings,  what  Lord  Cawdor  aptly  termed  “  A 
remarkable  monument  of  the  enterprize  and  perseverance 
of  a  former  race.” 

The  nature  of  the  strata,  and  the  modes  in  which  the 
lodes  have  been  followed,  belong  to  another  science. 
Antiquaries  will  trace  in  the  peculiar  dressing  and  pul¬ 
verizing  the  ore,  in  the  method  of  deriving  and  governing 
the  supply  of  a  rapid  current  of  water,  even  in  the 
fragments  of  fining  vessels  and  melting  pots,  the  usual 
indications  of  an  ancient  gold  mine.  The  disordered 
soldiers  of  Antony,  when  pursued  by  the  Parthians,  em¬ 
ployed  themselves,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  earnestly 
(but  fruitlessly)  turning  about  all  the  stones  they  could 
find.  Aided  by  the  true  divining  wand  of  induction,  our 
pursuits  are  not  thus  aimless.  Archaeology  has  her 
cautious  processes  of  assay  for  attaining  truth,  her  “  trial  of 
the  Pyx.”  These  tests,  this  Obryssa ,  must  be  assiduously 
applied,  before  she  can  aspire  to  her  true  position,  before 
she  can  present  to  History  “  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver,”  not  only  to  brighten  her  ornaments,  but  enhance 
her  wealth.  H.  H.  Knight. 

8  Scymnus  Chius  (1.  164,  5,)  says  that  “stream-tin,  gold,  and 
copper,”  were  brought  to  Tartessus  from  Celtica.  This  Mr.  Ritson 
denied;  and  now  we  are  told  in  equal  neglect  of  ancient  authority  that 
“  the  exclusive  supply  of  tin  to  the  ancient  world  came  from  the 
Cassiterides.” 
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(Read  at  Llandeilo  Famr.) 

The  subject  of  the  Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  by  a  letter  published  in  our  Journal,  i.  Third  Series, 
p.  142.  In  that  letter  two  errors  occur,  which  may  here 
be  rectified.  First,  it  is  stated  that  the  Black  Prince  won 
the  motto  of  Ich  Dien  at  the  Battle  of  Cressy.  This 
seems  to  be  an  entirely  erroneous  notion,  though  first 
promulgated  by  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the 
venerable  Camden.  (See  Archceologia,  xxxi.  pp.  351,  2.) 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  of  those  popular 
myths  attaching  to  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
precise  origin  of  which  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
trace.  This  motto,  like  that  of  Houmout,  which,  by 
being  read  incorrectly  as  Houmont,  forms  the  second 
error  in  the  letter  alluded  to  above,  seems  to  have  been 
derived  by  the  Black  Prince  from  the  imperial  family  of 
his  mother,  Philippa  of  Hainault.  The  words  “  Ich 
Dene”  as  we  find  them  in  the  earliest  document  extant, 
or  “  Ich  Diene”  as  they  occur  on  the  Black  Prince’s 
tomb  at  Canterbury,  have  been  rightly  rendered  by  “  I 
serve;”  and  the  word  “ Houmout ”  is  believed  to  have 
been  compounded  of  two  old  German  words,  “  Hoogh- 
moed ,”  “  Hoo-moed”  or  “  Hoogh-moe”  signifying  “mag¬ 
nanimous,”  or  “high  spirited.” — (See  Archceologia,  xxxi. 
p.  372.) 

For  full  information  upon  the  subject  of  the  badge  of 
ostrich  feathers,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  paper  in 
the  Archceologia  quoted  above,  and  also  to  Stanley’s 
Canterbury,  where  the  matter  is  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  and  learned  notes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Albert 
Way  are  added.  It  would  be  an  intrusion  on  the 
attention  of  members  of  our  Association  to  transcribe 
remarks  with  which  many  of  them  are  probably  well 
acquainted,  and  to  which  they  can  have  ready  access; 
but  it  may  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  enumerate  here 
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the  principal  points  concerning  the  question  of  the  badge, 
which  may  now  be  considered  to  be  definitively  settled. 

(1.)  The  earliest  mention  of  the  badge  is  in  the  will 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  where  he  styles  it  as  his 
“  badge,”  and  gives  special  directions  for  the  placing  of 
it  on  his  tomb,  and  for  the  bearing  of  it  on  pennons  at 
his  funeral  obsequies.  He  also  bequeaths  certain  tapestry, 
or  hangings,  bearing  the  ostrich  feathers,  as  part  of  its 
decorations.  The  earliest  occurrence  of  it  figured  is  on 
the  shield  of  the  Prince’s  tomb,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
and  we  append  an  engraving  of  this  shield,  taken  from 
the  tomb  itself: — sable  three  ostrich  feathers,  scrolled  or. 


Shield  from  the  Tomb  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

(2.)  The  earliest  occurrence  of  the  motto  “ Ich  Dene ” 
is  in  a  document  quoted  in  the  Archceologia,  xxxix.  p. 
358,  being  a  warrant  from  the  Black  Prince  himself.  It  is 
dated  25th  of  April,  1370,  from  the  city  of  Angoulesme, 
and  addressed  to  Sir  Richard  de  Stafford,  Sir  Piers  de  * 

L - •,  and  John  de  Henx worth,  granting  to  John  de 

Esquet,  for  his  good  services,  fifty  marks  per  annum  out 
of  his  exchequer  of  Chester.  In  this  warrant  the  Prince 
styles  himself  as  “Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  King  of 
France  and  England,  Prince  of  Aquitaine  and  of  Wales, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  Earl  of  Chester,  Lord  of  Biscay  and 
of  Castre  d’Ordiales ;  *’  at  the  bottom  of  it  occurs,  in  the 
Prince’s  own  hand,  the  letters  “  S.  de  P.”  and  against 
this,  within  a  rude  circle  traced  by  the  pen,  the  word 
“  Homout”  with  “  Ich  Dene ”  under  it. 

(3.)  The  crest  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  killed  at  Cressy, 
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was  2  vulture’s  wings  expanded ;  on  his  shield  he  bore 
an  eagle  displayed  ;  on  his  pennon  and  housings  a  lion 
rampant. 

(4.)  One  of  the  devices  of  the  family  of  Philippa  of 
Hainault,  probably  derived,  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  from 
the  Comte  of  Ostrevant,  was  an  ostrich ;  and  on  one  of 
the  pieces  of  plate  specially  belonging  to  that  queen  was 
a  sable  escutcheon,  charged  with  ostrich  feathers.  Anne 
of  Bohemia,  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Bohemia,  slain 
at  Cressy,  and  consort  of  Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black 
Prince,  is  represented  on  his  tomb,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
wearing  a  dress  richly  embroidered  with  ostriches ;  and 
the  same  device  was  worn  pendant  to  the  collar  of  that 
queen’s  livery. 

(5.)  The  ostrich  feathers,  either  single  or  double,  were 
used  as  badges  by  most  of  the  sons  of  Edward  III.,  by 
Henry  IV.  and  his  sons,  by  Henry  VI.,  by  Edward  V., 
and  by  Richard  III.  A  drawing  in  the  collection  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  indicated  by  Mr.  Albert  Way  in 
the  paper  quoted  above,  represents  Edward  IV.,  his  queen 
and  family,  (in  the  north  window  of  the  north  transept  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,)  and  in  it  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
placed  before  an  arras,  bearing  per  pale  argent  and  vert, 
seme  of  ostrich  feathers,  each  having  a  label  charged 
with  the  motto  “  Ic  Dyn.”  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  it  is  a  solitary  instance  of  this  motto  having  been 
used,  up  to  that  time,  by  any  English  prince,  except  the 
eldest  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  also  because  it  is  the  only 
instance  of  the  word  being  spelt  in  a  way  consonant  to 
the  recent  Welsh  myth  of  “Dyn”  This  prince,  it  is 
further  stated  in  the  same  document,  had  a  Herald  of 
Arms,  styled  “ Ich  Dien ,”  and  he  was  present  under  this 
title  at  the  translation  of  the  body  of  Richard  Duke  of 
York,  in  1476,  as  well  as  at  another,  “ for  the  Prince .” 
The  words  of  the  MS.  from  the  College  of  Arms  specifying 
this  circumstance  are  “ Hie  Dien  pour  le  Prince  de 
Gules.” 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  authorities  just  cited, 
that  the  ostrich  feathers  (either  one,  two,  or  three,)  con- 
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stituted  a  badge,  not  a  crest,  and  that  they  were  the 
badge  of  all  the  princes  descended  from  Queen  Philippa, 
indifferently.  They  had  no  reference  to  the  Principality 
of  Wales.  Hitherto  the  feathers  had  always  been  em¬ 
blazoned  as  unconnected  with  each  other,  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  scroll  round  the  quill. 

In  the  plates  appended  to  this  paper  will  be  found  the 
representations  of  the  great  seals  of  Edward  V.,and  Arthur, 
eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  as  Princes  of  Wales;  and  in  the 
latter,  on  the  head  of  the  Prince’s  horse,  will  be  observed 
three  ostrich  feathers,  forming  the  plume.  We  believe 
this  to  be  the  earliest  instance  of  the  three  feathers  being 
used  conjoined,  and  they  are  so  pointed  out  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  the  learned  author  of  the  paper  in  the  Archato- 
logia ;  the  second  instance  of  their  use  in  this  combined 
form  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  that  able 
herald  and  antiquary.  It  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
compartments  of  the  tomb  of  Prince  Arthur,  in  Worcester 
Cathedral,  and  will  be  found  figured  in  Sandford’s  Genea¬ 
logical  History  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England. 
The  Prince  died  at  Ludlow  Castle,  in  1502,  and  the  tomb 
was  erected  over  his  remains  in  1504.  Among  the 
armorial  devices  on  the  panelling  of  that  splendid  monu¬ 
mental  chapel  occur  the  following  uses  of  the  badges  of 
the  prince,  in  which  feathers  are  introduced,  viz., — 

(1.)  An  ostrich  feather  scrolled  above  a  rose,  and  under¬ 
neath  a  fleur  de  lys. 

(2.)  A  feather  scrolled  above  a  portcullis. 

(3.)  Two  feathers  scrolled  above  a  rose. 

(4.)  A  feather  scrolled  above  a  portcullis,  and  under¬ 
neath  a  fleur  de  lys. 

(5.)  A  feather  scrolled  above  a  fleur  de  lys. 

(6.)  A  rose  above  three  ostrich  feathers  combined  in  one 
scroll. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas  points  out  other  instances  of  the 
three  feathers  combined,  as  occurring  next  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  viz.,  on  glass  in  the  porter’s  lodge,  Tower 
of  London,  temp.  Henry  VIII.;  in  Old  St.  Dunstan’s 
Church,  London;  and  on  glass  from  Reynold’s  Place, 
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Horton  Kirby,  Kent,  (in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Albert 
Way);  all  these  instances  showing  the  feathers  combined 
with  one  scroll,  bearing  the  words  Ich  Dien,  and  the  last 
having  the  feathers  encircled  with  a  prince’s  coronet  above 
the  scroll.  They  all  refer  to  Edward  VI.,  who  never  was 
Prince  of  Wales. 

After  this  period,  the  use  of  the  feathers  seems  to  have 
been  fixed  pretty  much  as  we  observe  them  at  the  present 
day;  they  occur  on  great  seals  of  the  sovereigns  for  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  and  on  money  minted  in  Wales, 
or  with  Welsh  silver.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
reign  of  James  I.  that  the  badge  became  perverted  into  a 
crest,  and  we  find  it  so  used  on  some  of  the  silver  coins 
of  that  reign.  The  feathers  are  made  to  curl  over,  and 
outwards  from  the  central  one,  as  early  as  on  the  glass 
mentioned  above,  temp.  Henry  VIII.;  but  a  later  instance 
of  their  detached  and  erect  form,  though  still  within  a 
scroll,  is  to  be  found  on  a  shield  over  the  south-east 
doorway  of  St.  Mary’s  Church-yard,  Haverfordwest. 
This  may  be  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.;  and  another  well 
known  instance  of  the  same  date,  though  the  feathers 
curl  outwards,  in  the  plume-fashion,  still  exists  on  one 
of  the  central  bosses  of  the  fan-shaped  tracery  in  the 
hall  staircase  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  use  of  this  badge  as  a  crest,  though  sanctioned  by 
corrupt  usage  in  the  days  of  declining  heraldry,  (for  all 
chivalry  had  vanished  with  the  last  of  the  Tudors,)  is 
altogether  erroneous  and  unwarranted.  No  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  England,  ever  bore  the  feathers  on  his  helm, 
when  tilting  in  the  lists,  or  charging  in  the  battlefield. 
His  crest  always  was,  and  still  is,  a  lion  guardant  with  the 
tail  extended,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  helm  of  the  Black 
Prince,  and  on  the  two  seals  delineated  in  the  annexed 
plate. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  what  are  the  proper 
arms  of  Wales,  and  therefore  of  the  Prince;  and  here  the 
decisive  authority  is  to  be  found  ( Archceologia ,  xxxix. 
p.  407,)  in  a  letter  from  Thomas  William  King,  Esq., 
Rouge  Dragon  Poursuivant  at  Arms,  to  one  of  our  Vice- 
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Presidents,  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick.  Mr. 
King  quotes  various  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
College  of  Heralds,  and  illustrates  his  statements  with 
the  two  seals  contained  in  our  plate.  He  arrives  at  the 
following  conclusions,  viz., — 

(1.)  The  arms  of  Rhodri  Mawr,  before  Wales  was 
divided  into  three  principalities, — Gwynedd,  Powys,  and 
Dyfed, — were  blazoned  thus, — “  Argent  three  lions  pas¬ 
sant  reguardant  with  their  tails  coming  between  their 
legs  and  turning  over  their  backs,  gules. ”  These  arms 
are  so  borne  on  the  great  seal  of  Prince  Edward,  after¬ 
wards  Edward  V.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  while  he 
resided  in  Ludlow  Castle ;  and  also  on  the  great  seal  of 
Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  who  resided  in 
Ludlow  Castle,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  with  his  consort,  the 
Princess  Catherine  of  Aragon.  These  arms  are  also  thus 
emblazoned  in  a  MS.  of  Sir  William  Segar,  Garter  Prin¬ 
cipal  King  of  Arms,  temp.  Jac.  I.,  (. Harl .  MSS.  Brit. 
Mus.  6085,)  as  well  as  in  a  MS.  in  the  collection  at 
Goderich  Court,  and  in  another,  marked  L.  14,  in  the 
Heralds’  College.  These  bearings  are  also  found  on  the 
hilt  of  the  state  sword  of  the  earldom  of  Chester,  belonging 
to  Prince  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Edward  IV.,  now  in  the 
British  Museum. — ( Archceologia ,  xxxi.  p.  369,  Note  y .) 

We  may  here  observe,  by  way  of  annotation,  that,  in  the 
account  of  Prince  Arthur’s  burial  in  Worcester  Cathedral, 
mention  is  made  of  a  pennon  bearing  the  “arms  of  Wales,” 
and  of  another  bearing  the  “arms  of  Cadwaladr,”  though 
no  description  is  given  of  their  blazon ;  and  we  know  that 
Henry  VII.,  the  prince’s  father,  had  borne  a  pennon,  with 
a  red  dragon  on  green  and  white  silk,  at  the  Battle  of 
Bos  worth  Field.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  in  his  learned 
paper  on  the  “Heraldry  of  the  Monument  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  in  Westminster  Abbey,”  ( Archceologia  Cambrensis , 
i.  Second  Series,  p.  199,)  assigns  a  shield  on  the  basement 
charged  with  four  lions  passant  as  the  arms  of  “  Wales.” 
From  the  emblazoning,  however,  of  the  two  great  seals 
of  the  Princes  Edward  and  Arthur,  in  the  latter  portion 
the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  that  this  idea  is  erroneous, 
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Seal  d'  Edward  ,  sc/ /  of  Edward  4**,  as  Privet  of  Wales. 
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Seal  of  Arthur,  son/  of  Henry  7?,  cos  Pruice  of  Wales 
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as  is  further  proved  by  Mr.  Rouge  Dragon  King,  in  this 
manner, — 

(2.)  In  the  MS.  L.  14,  Coll.  Arm.,  three  other  shields 
are  given,  bearing  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

North  Wales,  or  Gwynedd;  Quarterly  gules  and  or: 
four  lions  passant  guardant  countercharged.  This  is  the 
shield  which  our  Association  has  erroneously  assumed  for 
the  shield  of  Wales,  in  the  title-page  of  its  Journal,  partly 
on  the  suggestion,  though  not  without  the  doubts,  of 
those  two  excellent  heralds  and  antiquaries,  Sir  S.  R. 
Meyrick,  and  Thomas  Willement,  Esq. 

Powysland  ;  Or :  a  lion  rampant  gules. 

South  Wales,  or  Dyfed;  Gules  three  chevrons  argent. 

(3.)  In  a  MS.  (2  G.  4,  Coll.  Arm.')  a  shield  of  arms 
is  set  forth  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  containing  those  of  the 
Saxon  princes,  (Edward  the  Confessor  ?)  over  which,  on 
an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  are  the  arms  of  Rhodri  Mawr, 
blazoned  as  above,  quarterly  with  those  of  North  Wales, 
also  blazoned  as  above.  Mr.  King  further  points  out  the 
fact  that  these  arms,  as  here  assigned  to  North  Wales, 
were  those  actually  borne  by  Iorwerth  Drwndwn;  quoting 
in  proof  a  passage  from  the  History  of  Ful/te  Fitz 
Warine,  which  has  been  subsequently  published  by  the 
Warton  Club,  and  reviewed  in  our  pages : — 

“A  taunt  vynt  Ierward  armee  dont  les  armes  furent  de  or  e  de 
goules  quartyle  e  en  chescun  quarter  un  leopart .” 

Upon  this  we  may  take  occasion  to  remind  our  heraldic 
readers  that  English  heralds  are  wrong  in  emblazoning  as 
“lions”  any  animals  that  are  guardant.  The  practice  of 
all  continental  heralds  has  ever  been  to  call  such  animals 
“  leopards;  ”  hence  the  designation  which  they  have  always 
bestowed  on  the  arms  of  England,  or  Anjou,  or  Normandy ; 
and  hence  the  description  given  by  the  author  of  Ful/ie 
Fitz  Warine.  It  may  be  allowable  to  call  the  animals  of 
the  English  shield  “lions  leopardes;”  whereas  the  animals 
of  the  Welsh  shield,  being  “ reguar dantf  not  “ guardant ,” 
are  “lions”  properly  so  called.  The  animals  of  the  shield 
of  North  Wales  are  “  lions  leopard£s.” 
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It  remains  for  heralds  to  ascertain  what  authority  there 
may  be  for  the  armorial  bearings  of  Rhodri  Mawr ;  and 
possibly,  without  plunging  into  the  abyss  of  myths  and 
conjectures,  something  may  be  discovered  to  throw  light 
on  this  dark  part  of  the  subject.  It  certainly  would  be 
desirable  that  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  present  Prince 
of  Wales  should  be  correctly  emblazoned,  and  that  the 
supposititious  crest  of  the  feathers  should  be  exchanged  for 
that  which  is  true  to  heraldic  authority  and  historic  fact. 

H.  Longueville  Jones. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  WALES 

AND  THE  MARCHES. 

The  various  meetings  and  excursions  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  have  now  enabled  me  to  visit 
and  to  describe  so  many  architectural  remains  in  various 
portions  of  Wales  and  the  Marches,  that  it  has  been 
thought  that  something  like  a  general  view  of  the  subject 
might  be  both  possible  and  useful.  I  have  now  seen 
some  churches,  more  or  fewer,  in  every  part  of  the 
Principality  and  the  border  districts,  except  the  counties 
of  Anglesey,  Caernarvon,  Montgomery,  and  Radnor. 
Happily  the  two  former  have  been  very  minutely  illus¬ 
trated  by  Mr.  Longueville  Jones,  while  Mr.  Basil  Jones 
has  communicated  an  important  paper  on  Radnorshire, 
and  another  on  at  least  one  remarkable  building  in  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire.  Had  I  been  able  to  attend  at  Llandeilo, 
and  to  extend  my  knowledge  of  Caermarthenshire,  which 
is  that  among  the  southern  counties  of  which  I  know 
least,  our  united  labours  would  have  nearly  approached 
to  a  general  view  of  the  subject.  As  it  is,  however, 
perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  a  more  connected  survey 
than  the  monographs  and  remarks  on  individual  districts 
which  I  have  hitherto  communicated  to  the  Association, 
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and  which  I  still  hope,  from  time  to  time,  to  continue. 
In  so  doing,  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  is  naturally 
unavoidable,1  and  will,  I  trust,  meet  with  favourable 
indulgence. 

The  readers  of  the  Archooologia  Cambrensis  have,  I 
trust,  by  this  time,  learned  to  eschew  the  old  error  that 
Wales  contains  no  ecclesiastical  structures  worth  exa¬ 
mining;  yet  it  lingers  in  full  force  in  many  quarters. 
Even  the  two  great  southern  cathedrals  are  unknown  to 
the  majority  of  professed  architectural  students;  people 
take  for  granted  that  Llandaff  and  St.  David’s  are  much 
on  a  par  with  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph ;  while,  with  the 
solitary  and  honourable  exception  of  Mr.  Petit,  I  do  not 
know  where,  in  any  of  our  popular  architectural  works, 
to  point  to  a  scientific  description  or  illustration  of  a 
genuine  Welsh  parish  church.  Mr.  Neale,  who  attempts 
something  of  the  kind  in  his  Hierologus ,  informs  us  that 
Welsh  churches  are  almost  universally  cruciform ;  whereas, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  form  is  extremely  rare 
in  the  smaller  churches,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  land 
which  presents  the — to  English  eyes — unique  pheno¬ 
menon  of  a  non-cruciform  cathedral.  The  fact  is,  that 
most  of  the  finest  buildings  lie  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
the  ordinary  tourist,  and  many  of  them  were,  till  lately, 
very  nearly  inaccessible.  The  tourist  in  North  Wales 
may  come  across  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph,  and  thus  be 
tempted  a  priori  to  despise  Llandaff  and  St.  David’s ; 
but  few  people  venture  to  the  remote  headland  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  latter,  while  Llandaff  lies  in  a 
land  frequented  indeed,  but  more  commonly  by  the  man 
of  business  than  the  man  of  taste.  Everybody  goes  up 
Snowdon;  everybody  goes  down  the  Wye;  everybody 
therefore  is  familiar  with  Tintern  Abbey  and  Chepstow 
Castle.  But,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  no  one  thinks 

1  I  must  here  refer  in  a  mass  to  my  papers  in  the  Arclueologia 
Cambrensis  on  the  buildings  in  Monmouthshire,  Glamorganshire, 
Pembrokeshire,  and  other  districts,  to  my  work  on  Llandaff  Cathedral, 
and  to  the  greater  one  on  St.  David’s  in  which  I  have  a  share. 
More  minute  references  would  be  endless. 
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of  visiting  the  banks  of  the  Usk  or  the  Honddu.  Con¬ 
sequently  a  vast  store  alike  of  natural  and  artistic  beauty 
remains  almost  entirely  unexplored.  The  architectural 
splendours  of  Brecon  and  Llanthony,  the  monumental 
riches  of  Crickhowell  and  Abergavenny,  remain  to  the 
mass  of  men  utterly  unknown.  But  so  also,  from  the  same 
cause,  are  the  sublime  peaks  of  the  Brecknock  Beacons, 
the  wild  vale  of  Ewias,  the  rugged  mass  of  Skirrid- 
fawr,  the  steep  bluffs  of  the  Black  Mountains,  and  the 
soaring  crest  of  Mynydd-pen-y-Van. 

I  would  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  guilty  of  over¬ 
rating  the  merits  of  Cambrian  architecture,  because  it 
has,  from  local  and  incidental  causes,  attracted  a  large 
share  of  my  own  attention.  In  strictly  architectural 
merit,  Wales  must  rank  after  most  parts  of  the  island. 
The  churches,  on  the  whole,  are  interesting,  rather  than 
strictly  beautiful.  They  are  almost  always  picturesque  in 
outline,  and  adapted  to  the  scenery  in  which  they  are 
found  ;  they  are  often  valuable  from  historical  association, 
and  they  constantly  present  remarkable  local  peculia¬ 
rities.  But  the  inquirer  must  not  look  for  the  strictly 
architectural  magnificence  of  Somersetshire,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  or  Norfolk.  For  the  grand  parish  churches 
which  form  the  chief  ornament  of  those  counties  he  must 
look  least  of  all.  Wales  possesses  a  few  stately  minsters, 
chiefly  in  ruins,  a  vast  store  of  picturesque  little  village 
churches,  and  many  specimens  of  a  remarkable  class  of 
intermediate  buildings ;  but  a  really  grand  church  of 
strictly  parochial  character  hardly  occurs.  The  whole 
region  with  which  I  am  concerned  has  nothing  to  com¬ 
pare  with  Martock  and  Wrington,  with  Warmington 
and  Roth  well,  with  Saffron  Walden  and  West  Walton 
and  Walpole  St.  Peter’s.  St.  Woollos  at  Newport2  is  too 
unique  to  compare  with  anything  else ;  St.  Mary’s  at 
Haverfordwest  reverses  the  ordinary  merits  and  defects 
of  a  Welsh  building,  by  being  incomparably  splendid  in 

2  It  would,  I  believe,  be  more  correct  to  say,  Newport  at  St. 
Woollos.  The  town  of  Newport  stands  within  the  parish  of  St. 
Woollos,  like  Aberystwyth  within  that  of  Llanbadarn. 
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detail,  and  incomparably  clumsy  in  outline ;  St.  John’s 
at  Cardiff  is  a  mere  copy  of  a  third-rate  Somersetshire 
structure.  The  splendours  of  Wrexham  lie  wholly  in 
the  tower  and  the  apse  ;  Mold  is  utterly  unfinished  ;  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  harmonious  whole  in  a  building  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  found  at  Gresford,  a  church  of  great 
merit,  but  not  specially  conspicuous  either  for  size  or 
enrichment.  The  only  example  of  a  really  local  parish 
church  of  any  great  pretensions  is  to  be  found  in  that 
admirable  structure  at  Llanaber,  in  Merionethshire,  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  again.  It  is  chiefly  in 
her  ruined  or  mutilated  monastic  buildings,  in  her  rude 
and  despised  village  churches,  that  Wales  can  present  to 
a  patient  inquirer  much  to  strike,  to  please,  and  to  instruct, 
if  not  always  artistically  to  admire. 

I  shall  first  of  all  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  general  peculiarities  of  the  Welsh 
churches,  remarking  their  several  localities ;  and  then 
enter  on  the  more  difficult  task  of  pointing  out  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  characters  which  the  successive  forms  of  Roman¬ 
esque  and  Gothic  art  assumed  in  the  several  districts  of 
the  Principality  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 

I.  —  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

§  1.  The  Greater  Churches. — Besides  the  very  cha¬ 
racteristic,  but  not  very  distinctive,  feature  of  invariably 
picturesque  outlines,  two  things  may  be  predicated  of 
Welsh  churches  in  general.  There  is  a  great  tendency 
to  combine  military  and  ecclesiastical  character ;  there 
is  a  great  tendency  to  confound  the  very  distinctive 
types  of  parochial  and  of  conventual,  cathedral,  or  col¬ 
legiate  buildings.  Of  the  four  Welsh  cathedrals,  St. 
David’s  alone  thoroughly  realizes  the  cathedral  type, 
and  even  St.  David’s  is  only  a  church  of  the  second 
order,  ranking  not  with  Canterbury,  Ely,  and  Peter¬ 
borough,  but  with  Southwell,  Tewkesbury,  and  Romsey. 
But  it  has  all  the  requisites  of  a  perfect  cathedral  church, 
and,  in  complexity  of  plan,  it  rivals  Winchester  or  St. 
Alban’s.  Llandaff  is  a  remarkable  case  of  a  small 
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church  having  been  enlarged  in  every  direction  without 
rebuilding;3  the  result  is  unsurpassable  beauty  in  parts, 
but  an  entire  lack  of  beauty  of  outline.  The  nave 
and  west  front  are  quite  of  the  cathedral  type — the 
latter,  indeed,  is  probably  unrivalled  by  any  design  of 
its  own  size — but  there  is  neither  transept  nor  central 
tower,  so  that  the  general  effect  is  that  of  an  overgrown 
parish  church,  with  two  western  towers.  The  original 
design  included  four  towers,  like  some  German  examples, 
but  the  eastern  pair,  flanking  the  choir,  seem  never  to 
have  been  completed.  St.  Asaph,  as  a  Welsh  parish 
church,  would  rank  high,  with  its  picturesque  outline 
and  sturdy  central  tower,  but  as  a  cathedral  it  is  in¬ 
significant.  Bangor  I  have  not  seen,  but  I  imagine  it 
comes  quite  the  last  of  the  four;  it  is  larger  than  St. 
Asaph,  but  it  lacks  its  excellent  outline,  being  long  and 
low,  with  transepts,  but  only  a  single  low  western  tower. 

Three  then  out  of  the  four  cathedrals  must  be  remanded 
at  least  to  the  second  class,  those  intermediate  between 
the  parish  church  and  the  minster.  Indeed,  Bangor  and 
St.  Asaph  hardly  make  any  claim  to  the  latter  character, 
even  in  individual  portions.  In  fact,  in  Wales  the  cathe¬ 
drals  do  not  at  all  undisputedly  occupy  the  first  place 
among  ecclesiastical  structures.  St.  David’s  indeed  soars 
high  above  all,4  but  Llandaff  is  rivalled,  I  need  hardly 
say  that  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  are  far  outshone,  by 
many  of  the  monastic  churches  of  the  country.  Such 
were  Tintern,  Llanthony,  Valle  Crucis,  Strata  Florida, 
perhaps  even  Cymmer  and  Basingwerk — all  now  in 
ruins.  Brecon  is  half  parochial,  but  it  rises  far  above 


3  A  most  remarkable  parallel  to  Llandaff,  and  apparently  owing  to 
the  same  cause,  is  found  in  Dunblane  Cathedral  in  Scotland.  This 
consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  almost  equal  in  beauty  to  Llandaff,  a 
choir  without  regular  aisles,  and  a  single  tower  engaged  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave.  The  lower  portion  of  this  tower  is  much  earlier — 
being  Romanesque — than  any  part  of  the  church.  The  nave  was 
clearly  added  to  the  west  of  some  quite  small  building,  retained  as  the 
choir,  which  subsequently  gave  way  to  the  present  more  stately  one. 

4  I  suspect  that  Margam,  which  I  know  only  from  drawings,  must, 
when  perfect,  have  been  a  formidable  rival. 
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the  northern  cathedrals ;  of  Neath  and  Abbey  Cwm  Hir 
I  cannot  speak;  the  former  I  have  merely  passed  by,  and 
the  latter  I  have  never  seen  at  all. 

Of  the  great  monastic  ruins,  several  present  the  genuine 
type  of  the  minster  in  its  fulness.  Llanthony  is,  in  fact,  in 
every  respect,  except  in  the  shortness  of  its  eastern  limb, 
which  it  shares  with  Buildwas  and  several  other  examples, 
a  perfect  miniature  of  the  greatest  cathedrals.  A  church 
about  two  hundred  feet  long  is  furnished  with  three 
towers  like  York  or  Canterbury.  Tintern  appears  to  have 
been  without  a  tower,5  though  it  has  the  internal  arches 
of  a  central  lantern.  This  church  certainly  derives  much 
of  its  beauty  from  its  ruined  condition,  as  the  lack  of 
a  triforium  must  have  been  ruinous  to  its  internal  effect. 
Valle  Crucis  I  visited  under  circumstances  which  rendered 
me  quite  unable  to  carry  away  notes  or  drawings,  but  I 
trust  that  my  recollections  of  it  will  stand  me  in  some 
stead  at  a  later  period  of  this  paper.  It  is  of  the  genuine 
cruciform  shape,  and  is  fully  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
class  of  minsters.  The  remains  of  Basingwerk  Abbey 
are  hardly  sufficient  to  do  more  than  inform  us  that  it 
was  a  large  cruciform  church.  The  very  remarkable 
ruins  of  Cymmer,  or  Vanner  Abbey,  in  Merionethshire, 
to  which  I  shall  have  again  to  allude,  present,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  no  traces  of  the  cruciform  shape,  and  my  notes 
say  that  it  had  a  western  tower.  But  it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  saw  that  church,  and,  what  is  unusual  with  me,  I 
am  better  acquainted  with  its  details  than  with  its  general 
effect. 

§  2.  Smaller  Cruciform  Churches. — All  these  build¬ 
ings  were  purely  conventual  churches,  and  not  parochial 
churches  also ;  they  are  therefore  complete  ruins.  But 
there  is  another  class  of  existing  Welsh  churches,  none  of 
which  perhaps  fully  realize  the  ideal  of  a  minster,  but 
which  rise  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  parochial,  at  all 
events  above  the  local  parochial,  model.  There  is  a  con- 

5  Such  was  ray  impression  when  I  visited  the  building  some  years 
back,  but  I  do  not  pledge  myself' at  all  positively  to  the  statement. 
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siderable  class  of  plain  and  simple  cross  churches  with 
high  roofs  and  massive  central  towers,  the  effect  of  which 
is  invariably  good.  They  were,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
monastic,  or  rather  most  of  them  were  at  once  parochial 
and  monastic;  they  consequently  reflect  their  twofold  use 
in  a  character  intermediate  between  the  two  types.  A 
church  of  this  class  always  strikes  me  as  most  perfect  when 
it  is  without  aisles,  nothing  appearing  but  the  four  arms  of 
the  cross,  with  the  heavy  central  tower  rising  from  the  inter¬ 
section  of  their  sharp  roofs.  Such,  on  the  very  plainest  and 
humblest  scale,  is  the  church  of  Llanddew  in  Brecknock¬ 
shire;  such,  far  larger,  but,  except  in  one  portion,  hardly 
more  enriched,  is  the  noble  fabric  of  Llanbadarn-fawr, 
near  Aberystwyth.  This  last  was  conventual ;  historically, 
though  not  architecturally,  we  might  add  cathedral, 
Llanbadarn  having  been,  in  early  times,  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  which  was  united  to  St.  David’s  long  before 
the  erection  of  the  present  church.  Both  these  churches 
ought  to  be  well  known,  as  they  are  engraved  in  Mr. 
Petit’s  Church  Architecture.  With  them,  though  east 
of  Wye,  and  even  of  Severn,  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
my  old  neighbour  and  favourite,  Leonard  Stanley  in 
Gloucestershire.  That  grand  and  simple  specimen  of  a 
small  Norman  conventual  church  has  also  been  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Petit  in  the  Archceological.  Journal. 

Add  aisles  to  a  church  of  this  sort,  and  considerably 
increase  its  size  and  enrich  its  detail,  and  you  produce 
such  buildings  as  St.  Asaph’s  Cathedral  and  Brecon 
Priory.  Perhaps,  while  St.  Asaph  retained  the  beautiful 
Early  English  choir  which  has  given  way  to  the  most 
miserable  of  modern  substitutes,  the  juxta-position  of  the 
two  might  not  have  seemed  so  monstrous  as  it  does  at 
present.  As  it  is,  Brecon  is  indisputably  the  third  church 
not  in  a  state  of  ruin  to  be  found  in  the  Principality ; 
it  comes,  beyond  all  competition,  next  after  the  two 
southern  cathedrals;  it  might  possibly  venture  even  to 
dispute  the  second  place  with  Llandaff.  With  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  individual  splendours  of  that  building, 
with  absolutely  no  west  front,  and  a  very  inferior  nave, 
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Brecon  is  a  grand  and  perfect  whole,  which  Llandaff  is 
not.  Its  external  idea  is  that  of  pure  bulk,  and  no 
building  ever  better  expressed  it ;  its  outline,  as  a  matter 
of  picturesque  effect,  is  inimitable,  but  there  is  little 
external  detail.  This  however  is  amply  made  up  within 
by  the  splendours  of  its  magnificent  presbytery,  one  of 
the  choicest  examples  of  the  Early  English  st}de,  on  a 
scale  intermediate  between  the  sublime  majesty  of  Ely 
and  the  diminutive  elegance  of  Skelton. 

Some  other  churches  may  be  mentioned  as  approaching 
to  this  type,  though  hardly  exhibiting  it  in  its  purity. 
Such  are  the  Priory  Churches  of  Usk  and  Abergavenny. 
But  of  these  Usk  has  lost  its  choir,  so  that  its  originally 
central  tower  is  now  eastern.  Abergavenny,  too,  may 
be  said,  for  our  purposes,  to  have  lost  its  nave,  as  it  has 
been  transformed  into  a  hideous  preaching-house,  with 
its  pillars  removed,  with  galleries  all  round,  and  with  all 
architectural  character  completely  destroyed.  The  choir 
however  remains,  respectable  as  a  piece  of  architecture, 
and  valuable  beyond  measure  to  the  student  of  sculpture 
and  monumental  antiquities.  Usk  has  a  single  aisle  to 
the  nave,  Abergavenny  has  an  aisle  or  chapel  on  each 
side  of  the  choir;  all  of  these  have  distinct  gables. 

The  mutilations  of  these  two  churches  hinder  us  from 
judging  very  well  of  their  original  effect.  Two  other  large 
cross  churches  may  also  be  noticed,  which  depart  further 
from  the  type  of  Brecon  and  Llanbadarn.  Crickhowell 
has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  original  effect,  owing  to  its 
aisles  having  been  rebuilt  with  wider  proportions;  but  its 
choir,  transepts,  and  central  tower,  remain  to  show  that 
its  design  was  very  far  from  reproducing  the  enormous 
massiveness  of  those  buildings.  The  tower  especially  is 
much  slenderer,  and,  what  is  one  of  the  rarest  phsenomena 
in  Wales,  it  carries  a  tall  broach  spire.  Grosmont  has  aisles 
under  one  roof  with  the  nave,  without  a  clerestory;  conse¬ 
quently  it  presents  a  much  greater  mass  of  roof  than  Brecon 
or  St.  Asaph,  but  its  proportions  are  far  less  massive.  Its 
central  octagon,  crowned  with  a  spire,  is,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  unique  among  Welsh  buildings.  Indeed,  situated 
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as  it  is  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Monmouthshire,  it  is 
perhaps  hardly  fair  to  cite  it  as  a  Welsh  church  at  all. 
But,  Welsh  or  English,  it  is  a  very  noble  structure ;  its 
choir  especially  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  pure  Lancet 
style. 

In  these  larger  buildings  we  do  not  see  so  many  traces 
of  the  hand  of  the  military  architect  as  we  shall  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  smaller  ones.  Most  of  them  stood 
in  towns,  and  many  of  them  within  the  fortified  enclosures 
of  monasteries.  Yet  defensive  preparations  were  by  no 
means  judged  unnecessary  in  some  of  them,  and  even  in 
the  noblest  of  all.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  Brecon  Priory 
the  battlement,  supported  by  a  corbel-table,  was  carried 
round  the  east  and  west  ends  in  front  of  the  gable.  The 
like  is  the  case  at  the  east  end  of  Abergavenny.  Ewenny 
Priory,  Glamorganshire,  is  mentioned  as  a  still  more 
perfect  example  of  the  combination  of  military  and 
monastic  architecture  ;  but  this  I  have  unfortunately  not 
seen,  nor  yet  the  neighbouring  churches  of  Coyty  and 
Coychurch,  which  are  said  to  be  cruciform  buildings  of 
great  merit.6 

§  3.  Large  Churches  not  Cruciform.  —  There  is 
another  class  of  churches,  which,  either  from  their  size  or 
from  their  former  monastic  destination,  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  ordinary  parish  churches,  and  yet  do  not  affect  the 
cruciform  shape.  This  includes  a  large  number  of  very 
remarkable  buildings.  I  shall  not  tarry  over  mere  exotic 
imitations  of  English  buildings,  like  Cardiff,  Wrexham, 
Mold,  and  Gresford,  but  shall  rather  deal  with  those 
which  have  something  of  local  or  other  remarkable  cha¬ 
racter.  As  a  transition  from  the  last  class,  I  will  begin 
with  some  which  have  central  towers  without  transepts. 
The  Collegiate  Church  of  Ruthin  had  its  tower  between 
the  nave  and  the  choir ;  but  this  was  not  so  strictly  a 
central  tower  as  one  interposed,  like  the  abbey  steeple  at 
Wymondham,  between  the  collegiate  and  parochial  por- 

6  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  visited  all  three,  and  trust  to 
make  them  the  subject  of  a  monograph  in  the  Journal.  They  more 
than  deserve  their  reputation. 
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tions  of  the  building.  Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
choir,  it  now  stands,  as  at  Usk,  at  the  east  end.  The 
nave  has  a  south  aisle.  The  church,  the  original  portions 
of  which  are  Decorated,  contains  much  which  is  very 
remarkable ;  I  must  refer  for  details  to  my  monograph 
in  a  former  number.7  Hawarden  in  Flintshire  is  a 
large  and  effective,  though  plain  church,  without  much 
Welsh  character  about  it.  Internally  it  has  the  four 
arches  of  a  regular  lantern,  but  externally,  instead  of 
transepts,  the  aisles  are  continued  along  the  sides  of  the 
tower.  Magor  in  Monmouthshire  is  a  smaller,  but  more 
remarkable  building.  It  was  originally  a  church  on 
the  Iffley  plan,  built  in  the  very  rudest  local  style.  But 
some  later  benefactor  rebuilt  the  nave  in  an  elaborate 
form  of  Somersetshire  Perpendicular;  aisles  were  at  the 
same  time  added,  continued,  like  those  at  Hawarden, 
along  the  sides  of  the  tower,  and  arches  were  cut  through 
the  tower  north  and  south.  Consequently,  the  tower 
has  now  a  complete  lantern  ;  but  the  eastern  and  western 
arches  are  of  nondescript  local  work,  while  the  northern 
and  southern  ones  are  fine  panelled  arches,  after  the  use 
of  the  other  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

We  next  come  to  those  monastic  or  other  large  churches 
which  have  no  central  towers ;  some  have  transepts,  or 
rather  transeptal  chapels,  but  a  church  without  a  central 
tower  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  cruciform.  At  the  head 
of  this  class  comes  Llandaff  Cathedral ;  next  to  it  I  would 
place  two  very  extraordinary  buildings,  of  large  size 
and  unique  ground-plan,  St.  Woollos  at  Newport,  and 
Llantwit  Major  in  Glamorganshire.  The  former  consists 
primarily  of  a  church  pretty  much  of  the  ordinary  plan, 
with  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel.  But,  first,  this  nave  in¬ 
ternally  is  one  of  the  finest  plain  Norman  naves  on  a 
moderate  scale  in  England,  and  it  has  a  western  doorway 
of  most  unique  character,  touching  which  I  would  refer 

7  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Ruthin  church  has,  or  is  to  have,  a  new 
east  -window.  In  all  such  cases  I  should  say,  rebuild  the  choir,  if 
you  can,  by  all  means;  but,  if  not,  do  nothing  to  get  rid  of  the  idea 
of  imperfection.  So  to  do  is  simply  to  destroy  history. 
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to  the  account,  which,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Jewitt,  I  have 
given  in  one  of  my  Monmouthshire  papers.  Secondly, 
to  the  west  of  this  nave,  between  it  and  the  tower,  is 
interposed  a  large  Galilee  or  western  Lady  Chapel,  which 
gives  the  whole  church  the  most  extraordinary  effect  of 
length.  Llantwit  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  building. 
The  western  addition  here  is  not  interposed  between  the 
nave  and  the  tower,  but  is  placed  west  of  an  engaged 
tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  Beyond  this  again 
are  some  domestic  buildings,  forming  part  of  the  same 
range.  The  whole  contains  much  remarkable  detail, 
Early  English  and  Decorated,  and  has  much  more  of 
local  character  than  St.  Woollos. 

Another  non-cruciform  conventual  church  is  that  of 
the  Dominican  Friars  at  Brecon,  now  Christ’s  College. 
This  at  once  connects  itself  very  closely  with  the  churches 
at  Chichester  and  Winchelsea,  belonging  to  the  same 
order ;  all  three  follow  the  same  ground  plan,  except 
that  the  example  at  Winchelsea  has  an  eastern  apse.  At 
Brecon  the  original  Early  English  church  consisted  only 
of  a  nave  and  choir,  without  aisles  or  tower,  but  it  had 
a  small  northern  chapel,  which,  during  the  Decorated 
period,  was  prolonged  into  an  aisle  to  the  nave.  The 
choir  is  a  most  beautiful  example  of  Early  English. 
Another  very  striking  building  of  this  class  is  the 
Priory  of  Monkton,  near  Pembroke,  some  account  of 
which  I  have  already  contributed  both  to  our  own 
body  and  to  the  Institute.8  Kidwelly  has  transeptal 
projections,  a  fine  Decorated  choir,  and  a  tower  and 
spire  at  a  corner  of  the  west  end,  looking  like  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  Welshman  who  had  visited  Northampton¬ 
shire.9  Cardigan  Priory  Church  retains  a  Perpendicular 
choir,  after  Somersetshire  models,  but  with  some  strange 
peculiarities.  Tenby  parish  church  is  on  an  immense 
scale,  but  though  there  is  a  good  stock  of  gables,  it  has 

8  Oxford  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  p.  232. 

9  T  am  glad  to  find  that  Kidwelly  has  been  illustrated  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Scott.  It  seems  from  his  account  that  the  nave 
was  originally  longer,  and  the  tower  therefore  lateral. 
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not  a  very  pleasing  outline.  Internally  it  exhibits  various 
shapes  of  Somersetshire  Perpendicular ;  but  the  tower, 
on  the  south  side,  is  local,  though  crowned  with  a  spire. 
And  I  may  add  my  own  parish  church  of  St.  Mellon’s, 
Monmouthshire,  as  rising  above  the  common  parochial 
standard  in  a  spacious  and  solemn  nave,  reminding  one 
of  Llanbadarn  and  Leonard  Stanley,  but,  among  many 
peculiarities  of  ground -plan,  it  has  none  other  which  at 
all  approach  to  the  conventual  type. 

I  must  next  mention  what  I  must  consider  as,  in  its 
way,  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  architectural  genius 
and  judgment,  Llanaber  church,  near  Barmouth,  the 
perfection  alike  of  a  sea-side  church,  and,  except  in  the 
absence  of  a  tower,  of  Cambrian  local  architecture  on  a 
moderate  scale.  It  is  a  Welsh  church  close  to  the  sea ; 
external  ornament  would  have  been  simply  wrought  in 
order  to  perish ;  consequently,  a  perfectly  plain  exterior 
is,  just  as  in  the  greater  instance  of  St.  David’s,  com¬ 
bined  with  great  internal  splendour.  Its  external  outline 
is  perfect ;  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  clerestory  with  high  roof, 
a  chancel,  a  porch,  and  a  western  bell-cot.  A  huge 
quasi-transept  on  the  north  side  looks  like  a  modern 
addition,  but  I  do  not  distinctly  remember  whether  it  is 
so.  The  windows,  wherever  they  have  been  spared,  are 
simple  lancets ;  not  a  particle  of  ornament  appears.  But 
the  porch  protects  a  superb  doorway,  and  within  we  find 
floriated  capitals,  moulded  arches,  elaborate  roofs,  in 
short,  one  of  the  finest  interiors  of  the  kind  in  existence. 
To  their  details,  highly  interesting  on  other  grounds,  I 
shall  have  again  to  recur. 

Finally,  I  will  close  my  series  with  a  building  which 
rises  above  even  Llanaber  in  point  of  detail,  but  which 
is  far  from  rivalling  it  in  point  ol  outline,  St.  Mary  s 
at  Haverfordwest.  This  church  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  each  with  a  north  aisle,  and  a  low  tower  on  the 
same  side.  The  original  building  belongs  to  the  incipient 
Geometrical  style,  having  windows  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind.  The  arcade  within  is  simply  the  most  magnificent 
I  know  in  any  parish  church;  the  elaborate  clustering 
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of  the  pillars,  and  the  gorgeous  foliage  of  their  capitals, 
would  do  honour  to  our  grandest  cathedrals.  But  then 
this  arcade  has  no  fellow  to  match  it,  and  the  whole 
church,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  tower, 
is  completely  crushed  by  the  addition  of  an  enormous 
Perpendicular  clerestory,  the  effect  of  which  is  especially 
strange  on  the  side  where  the  aisle  is  absent. 

§  4.  Smaller  Churches. — We  will  now  turn  to  the 
smaller  churches,  which  we  must  divide  according  to 
their  several  localities. 

The  South  Coast. — The  churches  along  the  south 
coast,  those  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  may  be  put 
together  as  one  great  class,  though  considerable  differences 
will  be  found  between  the  buildings  of  Monmouthshire, 
Glamorgan,  and  Pembroke.  It  is  in  the  southern  or 
Flemish  district  of  the  latter  county  that  the  idea  common 
to  all  is  most  fully  carried  out,  much  as  the  churches  of 
Somersetshire  exhibit  the  full  perfection  of  a  type  of 
which  less  developed  specimens  occur  in  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts,  including  the  very  region  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned.  For  many  churches  all  along 
this  coast  contain  portions  evidently  imitating  Somerset¬ 
shire  work,  or  built  bv  Somersetshire  architects.  Where 
this  exotic  influence  does  not  occur,  the  churches  gene¬ 
rally  agree  in  the  following  characteristics.  A  church 
on  the  South  Welsh  coast  is  generally  a  building  with 
very  little  richness,  often  very  little  beauty,  of  detail, 
but  with  much  picturesqueness  of  outline,  and  generally 
with  some  touch  of  the  military  architect  about  it.  The 
majority  have  towers,  which  are  almost  always  designed 
for  defence ;  they  are  often  tall,  but  always  massive  and 
strongly  built,  and  commonly  without  buttresses.  They 
often  batter,  and  the  basement  at  least  generally  slopes, 
just  as  in  a  castle  wall,  which  is  indeed  often  the  case  in 
other  parts  of  the  churches.  The  battlement,  in  the 
most*  typical  instances,  is  supported  by  a  corbel-table ; 
pinnacles  are  not  common,  and  are  generally  felt  to  be 
out  of  character  when  they  occur ;  the  belfry  windows 
are  often  mere  slits,  and  are  never  very  large ;  a  regular 
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pointed  window  is  extremely  unusual.  Spires  are  very 
rare.  In  the  churches  themselves,  aisles  are  not  common, 
and  the  clerestory  is  absolutely  unknown:  the  roofs  are 
always  of  high  pitch,  and  the  proportions  of  the  nave 
and  chancel  are  generally  good,  so  that  the  outline  is 
commonly  very  effective.  Though  aisles  are  rare,  yet 
porches,  transeptal  chapels,  and  other  — often  very  non¬ 
descript — projections,  are  common  enough.  The  door¬ 
ways,  especially  when  under  porches,  are  occasionally 
very  elaborate,  but  are  more  commonly  plain,  sometimes 
even  to  rudeness.  The  windows  are  of  course  of  various 
kinds,  and  are  too  commonly  modern  insertions ;  but  the 
characteristic  window  of  the  whole  district  is  the  plain 
trefoil  lancet  without  a  label,  which  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  Early  English  and  Decorated 
periods,  and  which,  whether  single,  or  as  a  couplet  or 
triplet,  is  invariably  beautiful  and  effective.  Internally, 
the  piers  and  arches,  in  the  exceptional  cases  where  they 
occur,  are  often  extremely  rude  and  never  very  elaborate  ; 
in  fact  their  workmanship  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  doors  and  windows.  There  is  also  occasionally 
to  be  remarked,  especially  in  chapels  attached  to  chancels, 
the  use  of  a  singularly  flat  arch.  At  Caerwent,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  the  form  is  segmental,  the  workmanship  very 
good,  though  quite  plain,  and  the  date  evidently  Early 
English.  But  most  of  them  are  clearly  of  late  date  and 
rough  work,  the  shape  being  a  rude  sort  of  four-centred 
or  elliptical  arch.  Such  are  those  at  St.  Lithan’s,  Gla¬ 
morganshire,  St.  Florence  and  Llawhaden,  Pembroke¬ 
shire.  The  roofs  are  most  commonly  of  the  coved  or 
cradle  form,  of  various  degrees  of  merit ;  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire  this  form  is  translated  into  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pointed  barrel -vault. 

Pembrokeshire.  —  Such  are  the  features  common  to 
the  whole  class ;  but  the  perfection  of  the  idea  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  of 
Pembroke,  especially  in  the  hundred  of  Castlemartin. 
There  the  outlines  are  more  picturesque,  the  detail  more 
rude,  the  architecture  more  military,  than  anywhere  else. 
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There  every  tower  is  a  fortress,  designed  apparently  to 
hold  out  as  long  as  Zarazoga  or  Sebastopol ;  instead  of 
the  harmless  belfry  above  and  the  void  space  below,  we 
find  a  series  of  grim  vaulted  chambers,  stage  upon  stage, 
suggesting  any  ideas  but  those  of  a  house  of  peace. 
High  in  air  they  rise,  with  their  frowning  battlements, 
their  hard,  square  staircase-turrets ;  strange  to  say,  the 
exceptional  presence  of  a  spire  is  less  exceptional  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  southern  sea-board.  Enter 
the  church ;  with  its  rude  vault,  rising  without  shaft 
or  cornice  from  the  walls,  it  resembles  a  vast  cavern, 
with  smaller  caverns  branching  off  in  the  form  of  porches, 
chapels,  and  transepts.  Enormous  squints,  developing 
into  passages,  fill  up  the  angles  between  the  transepts 
and  the  chancel ;  stone  benches  act  as  stalls,  and  a 
diminished  thickness  of  the  wall  supplies  them  with 
canopies.  Arcades  there  are  commonly  none,  and  piers  do 
not  always  accompany  them  where  there  are,  witness  the 
wonderful  church  of  Manorbeer,  where  the  pointed  arches, 
with  their  enormous  soffits,  rise  manfully  from  the  floor, 
disdaining  the  unnecessary  support  of  pillars.  Internally 
I  cannot  call  these  churches  beautiful ;  I  will  even  allow 
that  in  Anglia  trans -Walliana  Mr.  Ruskin  may  fairly 
talk  of  “the  savageness  of  our  northern  Gothic;”  but 
look  at  them  without ;  what  buildings  ever  supplied 
such  picturesque  outlines,  such  subjects  for  the  brush 
and  graver  of  Mr.  Petit  ?  Look  at  that  mass  of  roofs 
and  gables,  the  main  body  throwing  off  here  a  porch, 
here  a  transept,  here,  as  at  Gumfreston,  an  apsidal 
baptistery,  here  some  utterly  nameless  projection ;  the 
tower,  too,  not  timidly  adhering  to  the  west  end,  but 
standing  west,  north,  or  south,  attached  to  nave  or 
chancel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  convenience  or  the  caprice 
of  its  designer.  The  architect  may  possibly  scorn,  but 
the  antiquary  and  the  artist  will  agree  to  value,  the  varied 
outlines  of  Manorbeer  and  Castlemartin,  the  slender 
steeple  of  Hodgeston,  the  long  nave,  the  roofless  choir, 
the  strange  adjoining  chapel,  of  what  was  once  the  Priory 
Church  of  Monkton. 
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Gower. — In  the  other  English  district  of  South  Wales, 
in  Gower,  that  wild  chersonesus  of  western  Glamorgan, 
much  of  this  is  tamed  down.  We  lose  the  wonderfully 
varied  outlines,  and  much  of  the  strange  eccentricities,  of 
the  Pembrokeshire  churches  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
more  common  to  find  some  small  portion  of  rich  work 
even  in  a  church  otherwise  utterly  rude.  In  several 
Gower  churches  the  porch  conceals  a  fine  Norman  or 
Early  English  doorway,  and  at  Cheriton  we  have  also  a 
fine  Early  English  chancel  arch,  which  I  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  mention.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
work  in  Gower  is  generally  as  rude  as  that  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire.  The  churches  are  smaller,  aisles  are  unknown, 
and  transeptal  chapels  occur  only  in  a  single  instance. 
There  is  therefore  no  scope  for  the  enormous  squints 
of  the  Pembrokeshire  churches,  which  however  find  a 
substitute  in  certain  nondescript  apertures  on  each  side  of 
the  rough  and  narrow  chancel-arches.  The  towers,  too, 
are  less  variously  placed,  being  almost  always  western ; 
the  exceptions  being  one  side  tower,  and  one  central 
without  transepts,  namely  Cheriton  mentioned  above. 
The  towers  moreover  are  less  lofty,  and  in  many  cases 
are  finished  with  a  saddle-back  roof,  without  however 
omitting  the  universally  characteristic  corbel -table.  The 
Pembrokeshire  vaults  do  not  occur ;  indeed  the  ancient 
roofs,  of  whatever  kind,  have  been  very  commonly 
destroyed,  and  the  pitch  often  lowered. 

Eastern  Glamorgan. — Proceeding  eastward,  we  find  in 
the  town  of  Swansea,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  Gower,  a  remarkable  church,  whose  beautiful 
choir  I  shall  have  hereafter  to  mention,  but  whose  tower  is 
worth  notice,  as  it  is  like  a  Gower  steeple  adapting  itself 
to  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  It  has  the  same  corbel- 
table,  the  same  absence  of  buttresses ;  but  it  is  divided 
into  stages  by  strings,  and  its  belfry  windows  consist  of 
well  wrought  couplets  of  Lancets.  It  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  analogous  to  the  tower  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Haverfordwest,  which  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  mentioned 
already  as  an  example  of  something  intermediate  between 
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ordinary  Perpendicular  and  the  local  style.  Of  central 
Glamorgan  I  know  very  little,  and  of  the  eastern  part 
of  its  long  range  of  coast  not  so  much  as  I  hope  shortly 
to  do,  but  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  should  say  that  the 
style  was  considerably  less  rude  than  in  Pembrokeshire 
or  Gower.  Here  too  the  saddle-back  occurs ;  that  form 
indeed  seems  to  be  almost  exclusively  a  Glamorganshire 
custom  ;  I  do  not  remember  it  elsewhere,  except  at  Castle- 
martin,  in  Pembrokeshire,  (where  the  tower  has  been 
altered  to  the  usual  type ;)  and  in  a  doubtful  and 
eccentric  instance  at  Cathedin,  in  Brecknockshire.1  In 
eastern  Glamorgan  the  roofs  seem  to  be  generally  coved, 
and  windows  of  fair  Decorated  or  Perpendicular  cha¬ 
racter  are  more  common  than  farther  to  the  west. 

Monmouthshire. — With  Monmouthshire  again  I  am 
better  acquainted,  and  the  churches  of  this  county  form 
an  extremely  interesting  study.  They  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  two  classes,  the  strictly  local  buildings, 
with  which  we  are  now  mostly  concerned,  and  those 
which  exhibit  marks  of  Somersetshire  influence.  Of 
course,  however,  the  two  forms  are  often  very  much 
intermingled  in  the  same  church.  The  towers  and  the 
general  outline  of  the  churches  are  often  purely  Welsh, 
while  the  doors,  the  windows,  the  pier  arches  if  the 
church  have  aisles,  all  imitate  Somersetshire  work.  But 
the  more  strictly  local  style  is  far  less  rude  than  in 
Gower  and  Pembrokeshire,  and  the  churches  lack  the 
strange  eccentricities  of  those  districts.  For  instance, 
the  chancel  arches  are  generally  very  respectable  erec¬ 
tions,  instead  of  the  extraordinary  apertures  to  be  seen 
farther  west.  There  is,  indeed,  in  some  parts  of  the 
county,  a  taste  for  projections,  but  of  quite  a  different 
sort  from  those  of  Pembrokeshire  ;  the  Monmouth¬ 
shire  projections  are  generally  shallow  and  quadrangular, 

1  I  have  since  seen  a  little  more  of  eastern  Glamorgan.  The 
work  is  often  very  rude,  though  sometimes  good.  At  Caerau  is  a 
porch  with  a  Pembrokeshire  vault.  The  saddleback  is  excessively 
common.  I  have  as  yet  seen  only  one  in  Monmouthshire,  namely 
Bedwas,  close  to  the  Glamorganshire  border. 
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generally  forming  approaches  to  the  roodloft,  but  some¬ 
times  apparently  designed  to  give  effect  to  the  large, 
broad,  square  windows,  which  are  very  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  county.  Transepts  are  rare,  and  aisles  not 
very  usual ;  but  there  are  several  instances  in  which  the 
tower  stands  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  tower  is  commonly  western,  though  side  towers 
are  occasionally  found,  as  at  St.  Mellon’s,  at  Llangwm, 
and  in  the  very  extraordinary  church  of  Llandeilo  Ber- 
tholey,  near  Abergavenny.  This  last  is  remarkable  for 
an  optline  equalling  anything  in  Pembrokeshire,  and 
also  for  its  rich  fretted  arches  of  wood.  The  towers 
generally  retain  more  or  less  of  military  character,  but  it 
is  much  less  marked  than  in  Pembrokeshire.  Their  place 
is,  however,  more  commonly  supplied  by  bell-cots  than  in 
the  other  districts.  The  roofs  are  generally  coved,  and 
are  often  extremely  striking  in  their  grand  simplicity. 

Brecknockshire. — Of  the  inland  counties,  I  have  most 
to  say  about  Brecknockshire  ;  but  I  ought  to  premise 
that,  in  large  districts  of  central  Wales,  as  in  the  interior 
of  Cardiganshire,  there  are,  for  archaeological  purposes, 
no  churches  at  all.  The  few  that  exist  are  either  palpably 
modern,  or  else  absolutely  without  character,  having 
neither  any  distinctive  outline,  nor  any  detail  to  refer 
them  to  one  style  or  period  more  than  another.  Being,  for 
the  most  part,  without  towers,  there  really  is  often  hardly 
anything  to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  buildings.2 
But  in  Brecknockshire  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Except  Llanddew  and  the  churches  in  Brecon,  they  pleased 
me  less  as  matters  of  masonry  than  some  others,  but  they 
are  excessively  rich  in  wood-work.  The  meanest  church 
is  sure  to  have  either  a  grand  roof  or  a  grand  roodloft. 
The  latter  feature  is  not  common  more  to  the  south,  but 
here,  and  in  some  other  Welsh  districts,  it  is  frequently 

2  On  the  other  hand  I  ought  to  mention  the  former  church  of 
Llanrhystid  in  Cardiganshire,  as  having  had,  with  its  heavy  western 
tower  and  its  central  bell-cot  for  three  bells,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  outlines  in  existence. 
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met  with,  sometimes  in  its  original  position,  sometimes 
thrust  westward  to  make  a  singing  gallery,  with  its 
ornamental  face  to  the  wall.  The  Brecknockshire  roofs 
are  often  very  good  specimens  of  the  coved  or  cradle 
form,  so  characteristic  of  the  West  of  England  and  the 
south  coast  of  Wales ;  but  we  here  begin  to  find  examples 
of  quite  another  sort,  which,  being  but  a  poor  carpenter, 
I  am  better  able  to  recognize  than  to  describe;  in  its 
more  elaborate  forms  it  presents  a  grand  display  of  trefoils 
and  quatrefoils  cut  in  the  solid.  This  kind  of  roof  is  very 
usual  throughout  central  Wales  and  the  neighbouring 
English  counties.  I  learn  from  a  paper  of  Mr.  Basil 
Jones,  in  a  former  number,  that  they  are  especially 
common  in  Radnorshire,  a  district  of  which  I  know 
nothing.  I  can  myself  testify  that  there  are  also  a  good 
many  in  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire ;  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  eastern  boundary  of  this  type ;  but  Adderbury, 
in  Oxfordshire,  has  a  roof  which,  though  of  much  lower 
pitch,  partakes  of  the  same  character.  Westward  it 
reaches  to  St.  George’s  Channel,  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  being  in  that  noble  church  of  Llanaber,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned.  Other  especially  fine  examples 
are  the  roof  of  the  destroyed  refectory  of  Malvern  Priory, 
and  that  which  still  exists  in  the  hall  of  Tretower  Court, 
Brecknockshire.  Another,  with  some  peculiarities  of  its 
own,  occurs  in  the  domestic  buildings  of  Wenlock  Priory. 
Besides  roofs,  an  analogous  form  of  ornamentation  may 
often  be  seen  in  the  framework  of  the  half-timbered 
houses  which  are  common  in  many  of  the  districts  where 
they  occur.  It  is  also  not  uncommonly  found  in  the 
decorations  of  roodlofts.  And  it  is  worth  noticing  that, 
while  in  Wales  and  the  Marches  this  kind  of  roof  is  used 
indiscriminately  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture,  it  is  not  altogether  unknown  in  Somersetshire, 
but  is  there,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  exclusively  confined 
to  domestic  work,  for  which  it  certainly  strikes  me  as 
far  more  appropriate.  There  is  a  grand  one  in  the  hall 
at  Lytes  Cary ;  but  I  never  saw  one  in  a  Somersetshire 
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church  ;  the  ecclesiastical  roofs  are  always  either  coved 
or  tiebeamed.3 

1  he  outlines  of  the  Brecknockshire  churches  are  various, 
and  often  very  eccentric.  Next  to  their  roofs,  the  features 
best  worthy  of  attention  are  the  towers.  We  here  lose 
the  military  type  of  the  southern  district;  at  least  the 
traces  of  defensive  intentions  are  very  much  weaker. 
They  are  generally  without  buttresses,  but  strings  are  not 
forbidden.  Those  which  [  have  seen  resolve  themselves 
into  two  chief  classes.  Some  have  no  parapet,  but  a 
conical  roof,  which  at  once  connects  them  with  the  conical 
roofs  and  timber  spires  of  their  Herefordshire  neighbours. 
At  Brynllys,  too,  we  find  a  detached  campanile,4  a  feature 
quite  characteristic  of  that  county.  In  some  of  these 
towers,  as  in  the  central  one  of  Llanddew,  the  belfry- 
window  is  a  mere  slit,  without  any  top,  the  roof  coming 
down  right  upon  it.  The  other  class  of  towers  has  a 
battlement,  but  instead  of  a  military  corbel-table,  it  is 
supported  by  the  common  Perpendicular  cornice  and 
gurgoyles.  There  is  however  a  great  hardness  and 
squareness  of  outline,  so  that  a  square-headed  belfiy- 
window,  as  at  Llanhamlwch,  seems  more  in  character 
than  the  pointed  ones  which  occur  elsewhere. 

Vale  of  Clwyd. — In  North  Wales  my  knowledge  of 
small  churches  is  chiefly  confined  to  those  of  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd  in  Denbighshire.  Anglesey  and  Caernarvon  I 
do  not  know  at  all,  but  those  districts  I  may  well  leave 
to  Mr.  Longueville  Jones,  who  has  so  carefully  illus¬ 
trated  many  of  their  buildings.  The  collegiate  church 
of  Clynnog-fawr,  in  Caernarvonshire,  is  always  spoken 
of  with  great  enthusiasm  by  inhabitants  of  its  own 
neighbourhood.  From  engravings,  it  appears  to  be  a 
large  Perpendicular  building,  much  less  beautiful,  I  should 

3  I  have  very  recently  seen  some  slight  approximations  to  this 
type,  something  intermediate  between  it  and  the  coved  form,  in  some 
buildings,  both  ecclesiastical  and  domestic,  in  central  Glamorgan. 
The  best  example  is  in  the  hall  of  St.  Donat’s  Castle. 

4  The  actual  tower  is  modern,  but  it  replaces  an  older  one,  of  which 
I  believe  it  is  a  facsimile. 
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say,  and  much  less  remarkable,  than  many  others.  Of 
Montgomeryshire  also  I  can  say  nothing,  and  a  short 
tour  in  Merionethshire  revealed  nothing  in  the  way  of 
small  churches,  though  it  was  anything  but  an  unpro¬ 
fitable  journey  which  produced  Cymmer,  Llanaber,  and 
Towyn.  This  last  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  saw  it,  but  it  appeared  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  large  cross  church,  horribly  disfigured, 
but  which  retained  a  large  plain  Norman  nave,  with 
immensely  massive  piers  and  a  clerestory.  In  Flintshire, 
again,  I  chiefly  saw  larger  buildings,  except  one  or  two 
which  come  into  the  Clwydian  series. 

These  last  are  a  remarkable  class  of  buildings,  and 
widely  different  from  anything  to  which  I  am  used  in 
South  Wales.  The  normal  type  consists  of  two  perfectly 
equal  high-pitched  bodies,  side  by  side,  divided  by  an 
arcade.  Which  is  the  principal  and  which  is  the  sub¬ 
ordinate,  how  much  is  nave  and  how  much  is  chancel, 
is  left  to  be  distinguished  entirely  by  the  position  of 
the  tower,  and  by  the  ritual  arrangements  within.  The 
tower  stands  at  the  west  end  of  one  of  them ;  it  is 
stern  and  unbuttressed,  but  without  the  military  corbel- 
table  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  cornice,  sometimes  not.  As 
in  Brecknockshire,  woodwork  abounds;  the  roodloft  may 
often  be  seen,  and  the  roofs  are  generally  fine  and  in 
good  preservation.  Their  character  is  often  very  peculiar, 
being  a  mixture  of  the  central  Welsh  type,  which  I  have 
just  described,  with  something  very  like  Norfolk  hammer- 
beams.  The  style  is  mostly  Perpendicular,  sometimes, 
as  at  Llanrhaiadr,  and  at  Whitchurch,  near  Denbigh,  of 
very  respectable  execution.  But  the  type  dates  from  an 
earlier  period.  Ruthin  church,  which  is  Decorated,  be¬ 
longs  essentially  to  this  class,  though  the  position  of  the 
tower  is  different.  That  is,  the  'parish  church  follows  the 
common  type  of  the  vale ;  only  the  collegiate  church 
and  the  intervening  tower  are  added  to  the  east  of  it. 
At  Llanfwrog,  too,  are  some  strange  nondescript  arches, 
which  I  will  not  say  are  not  Transition  Norman,  neither 
will  I  say  that  they  are.  These  are  the  churches  of  the 
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vale  ;  of  “  the  Church  in  the  Mountains,”  in  this  quarter, 
I  saw  only  one  specimen,  to  wit,  Efenechtyd,  an  ex¬ 
cessively  diminutive,  but  not  particularly  rude  structure, 
consisting  of  a  single  body  only,  with  a  bell-cot.  It  is 
remarkable  for  two  things ;  first,  for  a  font,  not  of  stone 
or  lead,  but  hewn  out  of  a  single  piece  of  oak  ;  secondly, 
for  a  roodloft,  now  thrust  back  in  the  way  I  have  already 
mentioned,  but  which  must,  when  it  was  in  its  original 
place,  have  pretty  well  choked  up  the  little  building  in 
which  it  was  erected. 

II. - SUCCESSION  OF  STYLES. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  Welsh  churches,  so  far  as  I  am  competent  to  deal 
with  them.  I  now  turn  to  the  shorter,  but  perhaps  more 
important  division  of  my  subject,  the  peculiarities  assumed 
by  the  different  styles  in  the  buildings  of  the  Principality. 
And  here  I  shall  chiefly  confine  myself  to  churches  of 
some  size  or  architectural  pretensions,  among  which  we 
shall  find  some  very  important  matter  suggested  for  our 
consideration. 

§  1.  Varieties  of  Transition  and  Early  English. — 
Of  pure  Early  Norman  there  is  not  much ;  there  are  the 
naves  of  St.  Woollos  and  Towyn  ;  there  is  also  that  of 
Chepstow  Priory,  where  it  is  still  possible,  among  un¬ 
paralleled  barbarisms,  to  made  out  the  arcade,  triforium, 
and  clerestory  of  the  original  Norman  minster.  Of  more 
elaborate  work  there  are  the  small  portions  remaining  of 
the  original  cathedral  of  Llandaff,  with  occasional  door¬ 
ways  and  other  portions  in  the  smaller  churches.  But  as 
we  advance  to  the  Transition  between  Romanesque  and 
Gothic,  still  more  when  we  enter  upon  the  fully  developed 
Early  Gothic,  the  phenomena  of  the  great  Welsh  churches 
assume  a  character  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. 
I  need  not  say  that  North  Wales  retained  its  independence 
much  longer  than  South ;  now  this  fact  is  most  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  architecture  of  the  Transitional  and 
Lancet  periods.  The  style  of  the  southern  buildings, 
erected  by  Norman  lords  and  prelates,  is  totally  different 
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from  that  of  the  northern  ones,  erected  by  the  native  Welsh 
princes ;  both  again  differ  widely  from  the  normal  type 
of  the  style  prevalent  in  the  greater  part  of  England. 
The  southern  style  is  one  which  was  clearly  borrowed 
from  Somersetshire ;  the  northern  one  I  have  some 
reason  for  suspecting  was,  in  like  manner,  imported 
from  Ireland.  Of  the  southern  counties,  Bristol  doubt¬ 
less  was  then,  just  as  it  is  now,  the  practical  capital ;  it 
was  the  great  point  of  connexion  between  Pembroke  or 
Glamorgan  and  the  greater  part  of  England ;  it  was  the 
natural  centre  whence  the  Anglo-Norman  masters  of  the 
south  would  naturally  fetch  their  architects  and  their 
architectural  fashions.  That  the  independent  princes  of 
the  north  might  establish  a  similar  connexion  with  Dublin 
is,  at  least,  in  no  way  improbable ;  and  several  circum¬ 
stances  seem  to  confirm  the  idea. 

Now  Professor  Willis,  in  his  lecture  at  Wells,  pointed 
out  that  the  Early  English  work  in  the  interior5  of 
that  cathedral  differed  widely  from  the  form  of  the  style 
exhibited  in  most  contemporary  buildings  in  England. 
He  might  have  added  that  it  is  essentially  identical  with 
the  style  of  the  great  works  of  the  same  or  an  earlier 
date  in  South  Wales.  Wells  is  more  advanced  than  St. 
David’s,  Llanthony,  or  Llandaff ;  Glastonbury  is  probably 
the  parent  of  all.  For  though  the  nave  arches  of  St. 
David’s  are  round,  that  was  a  mere  matter  of  taste ;  the 
architect  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  pointed  arch, 
and  the  details  of  those  arches  are,  in  other  respects, 
essentially  Transitional.  Two  marked  peculiarities  of 
this  style  are,  a  very  distinctive  sort  of  foliage  in  the 
capitals,  and  a  preference  for  the  square  or  octagonal  over 
the  round  abacus,  even  when  all  other  signs  of  Transition 
have  departed.  The  foliage  especially  is  a  most  lasting 
characteristic,  reaching  from  St.  David’s,  which  is  not 
clear  of  Norman,  to  Chepstow  Castle,  which  is  almost 
Geometrical.  It  is  also  common  to  find  the  neck- 


5  The  interior  only :  the  famous  west  front  is  an  example  of 
common  Early  English. 
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moulding  of  the  capital  omitted  ;  the  shafts  often  exhibit 
the  form  ol  an  ogee  keel,  frequently  repeated,  and  very 
curiously  arranged.  The  plates  of  details  in  our  work 
on  St.  David’s  will  illustrate  all  these  peculiarities  better 
than  any  description.  In  the  earlier  forms,  where  the 
style  still  retains  traces  of  Norman,  the  multiplied  cushion 
capital  is  often  employed,  but  with  its  members  cut  out 
distinctly,  and  often  enriched  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  As  a  singularity,  not  affecting  the  general 
style,  but  as  distinctly  proving  a  direct  Bristol  influence, 
I  may  mention  that  a  very  singular  incipient  Geometrical 
window  in  the  inner  part  of  St.  Mary  Redclifle,  is  repeated 
in  Chepstow  Castle  and  in  St.  Mary’s  at  Haverfordwest.6 
I  have  never  seen  it  elsewhere,  though  I  know  of  some 
rather  analogous  examples. 

Now  as  to  the  geographical  limits  of  this  style.  The 
three  great  instances  in  South  Wales  are  St.  David’s, 
Llandaff,  and  Llanthony,  embracing  the  whole  range  of 
the  south  coast.  But  the  chronological  order  is  St. 
David’s,  Llanthony,  Llandaff ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  builders  of  Llanthony  saw  and  tried 
to  improve  upon  St.  David’s,  and  that  the  builders  of 
Llandaff  saw  and  tried  to  improve  upon  Llanthony. 
Into  smaller  Welsh  churches  this  style  naturally  sel¬ 
dom  penetrates ;  but  there  is  a  beautiful  instance  in  the 
tower-arches  of  Cheriton  in  Gower.  We  often  light 
upon  specimens  in  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire ; 
Whitchurch  in  the  latter  county,  and  Slymbridge  in  the 
former,  are  special  cases.  Slymbridge  indeed  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  style,  and  exhibits  it,  though  on  a  small 
scale,  in  its  very  highest  perfection.  The  series  of  capitals 
is  unsurpassed,  and  is  worth  comparing  with  those  of  its 
neighbour  Berkeley,  almost  equally  elaborate,  and  on  a 
grander  scale,  but  where,  though  some  of  the  details  are 
peculiar,  the  same  character  does  not  appear.  Advancing 
north,  I  remember  nothing  like  it  in  Hereford  Cathedral, 
nor  in  the  Early  English  part  of  Worcester;  but  there 

6  See  Essay  on  Window  Tracery,  pp.  7,  18,  261,  262,  274. 
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are  approximations  to  it  in  the  earlier  Transitional  part, 
in  the  remains  of  the  destroyed  Lady  Chapel  of  Malvern 
Priory,  and  in  the  very  fine  church  of  Bredon.  There  is 
nothing  of  it  at  Leominster,  nor,  as  far  as  I  remember,  at 
Buildwas  or  Wenlock ;  but  I  think  I  can  discern  some 
slight  approximations  at  Bosbury,  and  possibly  some  still 
slighter  at  Bromyard. 

Brecon,  strange  as  it  seems  at  first  sight,  placed  as  it 
is  between  the  two  Welsh  styles,  is  uninfluenced  by  either. 
Both  the  Priory  and  the  Collegiate  Church  exhibit  the 
ordinary  Early  English  style  in  its  greatest  perfection. 
But  the  architectural  cynosure  of  Brecknockshire  would 
naturally  be,  neither  Bristol  nor  Dublin,  but  Hereford. 

With  the  northern  style,  that  which  has  the  best  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  a  native  Welsh  variety,  I  am  not  so 
intimately  acquainted  as  with  the  forms  which  I  have 
studied,  time  after  time,  at  Llandaff  and  St.  David’s. 
The  most  important  specimen  of  this  style  is  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey.  When  I  visited  this  church  last  year  from  the 
Ruthin  Meeting,  I  was  totally  incapacitated  from  giving 
so  remarkable  a  building  anything  like  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  But  I  saw  enough  to  make  out  that, 
at  least  in  its  eastern  portions,  it  exhibited,  worked  out 
on  a  grand  scale,  a  type  of  Early  Gothic  architecture 
which  I  had  hitherto  only  seen  in  certain  smaller  and 
scattered  instances.  After  all,  what  really  distinguishes 
varieties  of  this  kind  is  a  general  feeling,  which  it  is  very 
easy  to  recognize,  and  very  difficult  to  describe;  but, 
besides  a  characteristic  kind  of  foliage,  I  can  mention 
one  distinctive  piece  of  detail  which  is  sufficient  to  mark 
this  North  Welsh,  and  possibly  Irish,  st}de.  This  is  the 
extreme  tendency  to  continue  the  shafts  of  a  jamb  in  the 
mouldings,  the  capital  becoming  a  simple  interruption  to 
their  progress,  like  a  mere  band.  This  may  be  seen  in 
the  grand  doorways  at  Llanaber  and  Llanbadarn-fawr, 
also  in  one  in  Llangollen  church,  which  should  be  looked 
at  by  all  who  visit  Valle  Crucis.  I  am  not  sure  also  that 
there  is  not  something  of  the  same  sort  in  a  doorway  in 
Rumney  church  in  my  own  neighbourhood ;  though  I 
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marvel  much  how  it  got  there,  as  I  certainly  know  of 
nothing  else  at  all  like  it  in  the  southern  district.  But 
the  full  development  of  this  tendency  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
wonderful  western  doorway  of  Strata  Florida  Abbey,  in 
Cardiganshire,  almost  the  only  remnant  left  of  a  large 
and  magnificent  monastic  church.  Here  the  mouldings 
run  right  round  the  arch,  which  is  round,  without  any 
proper  capital,  but  with  bands  set  at  intervals,  round  both 
the  jamb  and  the  arch.  Now  this  tendency  reminded 
me  strongly  of  some  of  the  Irish  doorways  engraved  in 
Dr.  Petrie’s  book,  and  Mr.  Babington,  in  whose  company 
I  visited  Valle  Crucis,  mentioned  to  me  that  one  of  the 
doorways  there  closely  resembled  some  which  he  had 
seen  in  Ireland.  This  is  all  the  ground  I  have  for  the 
surmise  that  this  style  is  of  Irish  origin ;  but  I  think  it 
is  enough  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  any  one  familiar 
with  Irish  buildings  to  carry  out  the  inquiry  a  little 
farther.  If  not  Irish,  it  is  Welsh  in  the  strictest  sense; 
all  these  buildings  were  founded  by  native  Welshmen,  and 
their  style  is  undoubtedly  quite  different  both  from  the 
ordinary  English  style,  and  from  that  which  the  Anglo- 
Norman  lords  of  Glamorgan  and  Pembroke  imported 
from  Somersetshire  into  South  Wales.  It  resembles  this 
last  style  in  a  fondness  for  square  and  octagonal  abaci, 
but  it  has  not  the  same  general  feeling,  nor  does  it  present 
the  same  sort  of  capitals,  nor  the  same  characteristic  ogee 
keel  moulding.  Instead  of  this,  the  tendency  of  the 
North  Welsh  style  is  to  numerous  round  bowtells,  some¬ 
times  filleted. 

The  only  buildings  to  which  I  can  positively  point 
as  exhibiting  portions  of  this  style,  are  Strata  Florida 
and  Llanbadarn-fawr  in  Cardiganshire,  Llanaber  and 
Cymmer  in  Merionethshire,  Valle  Crucis  and  Llangollen 
in  Denbighshire.  It  has  however  sometimes  struck  me 
that  a  slight  approach  to  it  may  be  discerned  in  many 
Norman  doorways  in  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  where 
there  is  a  manifest  tendency  to  continue  the  shaft  in  the 
arch.  I  am  also  anxious  to  learn  whether  the  Priory 
of  Beddgelert  exhibits  any  signs  of  this  style ;  it  is 
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certainly  one  of  the  places  where  one  would  most  expect 
to  find  it. 

§  2.  Decorated  Style  of  Bishop  Gower. — During 
the  Decorated  period,  what  we  have  chiefly  to  remark  is 
the  important  architectural  influence  exercised  over  an 
extensive  district  by  the  commanding  influence  of  one 
man.  This  was  Henry  Gower,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  who 
remodelled  his  cathedral,  and  rebuilt  his  episcopal  palace, 
in  a  very  remarkable  variety  of  the  Decorated  style,  on 
the  peculiarities  of  which  we  have  enlarged  at  length  in 
our  History  of  St.  David’s.  Through  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  that  enormous  diocese,  not  only  in  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  Pembrokeshire,  but  at  Swansea, 
at  Brecon,  and  at  Llanthony,  we  may  recognize  the 
influence  of  a  school  of  art  fostered  by  this  illustrious 
prelate.  Carew  church,  Monkton  Priory,  perhaps  Hodg- 
eston  church,  in  Pembrokeshire,  the  choir  of  the  church 
and  the  parapet  of  the  castle  in  his  native  town  of  Swansea, 
and  the  episcopal  palace  of  Llanddew  in  Brecknockshire, 
where  only  a  single  doorway  remains,  may  all  be  set 
down,  some  as  his  actual  work,  others  as  erected  by  the 
masons  whom  he  had  collected  for  his  great  buildings,  after 
whose  completion  they  would  naturally  be  scattered  about 
the  neighbourhood,  and  employed  by  others  engaged  on 
similar  works.  The  Decorated  work  at  Brecon  College 
savours  also  a  little  of  the  same  style,  and  the  only  work 
of  that  date  at  Llanthony  consists  of  a  very  singular 
alteration  in  the  smaller  chapels,  so  exactly  analogous  to 
some  of  Gower’s  changes  at  St.  David’s,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  suspecting  that  his  influence  extended  even 
to  that  remote  corner  of  his  diocese.  There  are  also  fine 
Decorated  choirs  at  Kidwelly,  Caermarthenshire,  and  St. 
Fagan’s,  Glamorganshire,  the  former  of  which  is  in  St. 
David’s  diocese  ;  but  Ido  not  remember  whether  they  at 
all  resemble  Gower’s  work.  Certainly  the  Decorated 
work  in  Llandaff  Cathedral  does  not  at  all  savour  of  his 
style,  and  is  very  inferior  to  it.  Nor  does  the  little 
Decorated  we  have  in  Monmouthshire  bespeak  any  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  kind,  except  at  Llanthony,  which  is  in  St. 
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David’s  diocese,  and  perhaps  at  Abergavenny.  Perhaps 
we  may  safely  say  that  Gower’s  style  is  confined  to  the 
diocese  of  St.  David’s,  and  is  to  be  looked  for  in  its  per¬ 
fection  in  the  county  of  Pembroke. 

The  style  of  Decorated  work  employed  by  Gower  is 
very  easy  to  recognize.7  It  is  one  of  great  elegance 
and  elaboration  of  work,  combined  with  a  certain  flatness 
and  absence  of  projection.  His  favourite  moulding  is 
the  wave,  which  is  constantly  employed ;  his  favourite 
decoration  is  not  the  bold  ball- flower,  which  rarely  occurs, 
but  the  much  flatter  four-leaved  flower,  which  in  Carew 
church  is  actually  spread  over  the  pier  arches ;  his 
favourite  form  of  panelling  is  a  very  shallow  sunk 
quatrefoil.  In  like  manner,  his  decorative  jamb  shafts 
are  either  very  small,  or  else  present  forms  of  little  pro¬ 
jection,  either  octagonal  or  very  timidly  clustered  ;  the 
capitals,  too,  though  rich  and  excellently  wrought,  exhibit 
a  species  of  foliage  which  adheres  very  closely  to  the 
mass.  In  the  article  of  tracery,  except  at  Swansea,  where 
there  is  a  fine  Geometrical  series,  he  employs  Intersecting 
tracery  for  the  larger,  and  various  forms  of  Flowing  for 
the  smaller  windows.  The  projecting  ogee  canopy  is 
rarely  used,  and  never  in  its  usual  place,  the  sedilia.  He 
is,  however,  partial  to  ogee  arches  on  a  flat  surface,  and 
he  several  times  introduces  that  peculiar  form  of  arch,  if 
arch  it  may  be  called,  which  is  found  in  the  series  of  sepul¬ 
chral  niches  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  in  the  doorway  of 
the  hall  at  Berkeley  Castle.8  This  occurs  in  the  rood- 
screen  and  in  one  of  the  tombs  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
David’s,  and  also  in  one  of  the  porches  of  the  palace.  It 
may  be  seen  also  in  the  canopy  of  the  tomb  of  Sir  Elidur 
de  Stackpole,  in  Cheriton  church,  Pembrokeshire,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Cheriton  in  Gower. 

This  last  feature  again  shows  that  the  architectural 
connexion  between  Bristol  and  South  Wales  was  main¬ 
tained  during  the  fourteenth  century,  as  well  as  during 

7  See  History  of  St.  David’s,  p.  205. 

8  It  is  found  also  in  Backwell  church,  Somersetshire,  strange  to 
say,  in  the  shape  of  barrel-vaulting,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  in  the  sacristy. 
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those  which  preceded  it.  We  may  perhaps  say  the  same 
of  Gower’s  inordinate  love  for  the  wave-moulding  ;  as 
that  form,  though  common  everywhere,  is  especially 
common  in  Somersetshire,  both  in  Decorated  and  Perpen¬ 
dicular  work.  It  is  one,  however,  which  would  naturally 
suggest  itself  to  a  St.  David’s  architect,  as  it  is  often 
incidentally  forestalled  in  the  strange  sections  produced 
by  that  complication  of  ogee  keels  which  is  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  earlier  architecture  of  that  cathedral.  But  the 
peculiar  form,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  calling  the  Berkeley  arch,  must,  unless 
Bristol  and  Berkeley  copied  from  St.  David’s,  be  a  direct 
importation  from  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 

§  3.  Influence  of  Somersetshire  Perpendicular. — 
During  the  Perpendicular  period,  the  connection  with 
Somersetshire  was  maintained  in  great  vigour.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  county  possesses  a  form  of  Continuous 
Gothic,  at  least  as  distinctive  as  its  local  type  of  the  Early 
style,  and  that  it  is  found  in  a  far  greater  number  of 
buildings  throughout  Somersetshire  and  the  neighbouring 
counties.  Among  these,  Monmouthshire  comes  in  for  a 
considerable  share,  and  Glamorgan  and  Pembroke  are 
by  no  means  excluded.  The  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  this  Somersetshire  Perpendicular  I  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out  with  some  minuteness,  in  a  series  of  papers 
read  before  the  Archaeological  Society  of  that  county, 
and  which  may  be  found  in  their  published  Proceedings. 
A  Somersetshire  outline  I  cannot  congratulate  the  South 
Welsh  builders  on  ever  producing,  but  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  vast  amount  of  Somersetshire  detail,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  Except  St.  Mary’s  at  Plaverfordwest, 
where  they  had  much  better  have  left  it  alone,  they  never 
imported  the  clerestory.  This  feature,  though  not  so  uni¬ 
versal  in  Somerset  as  in  some  other  districts,  occurs  in  most 
of  the  larger  churches,  and  in  the  largest  of  all,  Bath, 
Sherborne,9  and  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  it  even  attains  an  un- 

9  This  minster,  locally  in  Dorsetshire,  is  strictly  an  example  of  the 
Somersetshire  style,  which,  as  I  have  said,  extends  into  most  of  the 
neighbouring  counties. 
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usual  predominance.  Tenby  and  Cardiff,  the  only  large 
Welsh  churches  built  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  in  this  style, 
have  a  great  amount  of  Somersetshire  detail,  but  are 
very  far  from  reproducing  the  general  effect  of  Martock 
or  Wrington.  But  windows,  piers,  doorways,  are  con¬ 
tinually  found  of  strict  Somersetshire  character:  the 
%/  7 

cradle  roof,  so  characteristic  of  South  Wales,  is  no  less 
characteristic  of  Somersetshire  and  the  whole  West  of 
England.  The  resemblance  extends  to  the  imitation  of 
individual  features.  Just  as,  at  an  earlier  time,  a  single 
window  in  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  was  reproduced  at  Chepstow 
and  Haverfordwest,  so  now  the  porch  of  St.  Stephen’s 
was  evidently  copied  in  those  of  Caerwent  and  Magor. 
The  latter  church,  in  its  nave  and  aisles,  presents  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  Somersetshire  detail  in  Wales; 
the  pillars  with  angel  capitals,  like  Bath  and  Wrington, 
are  of  extreme  beauty,  and  the  aisles  were  evidently 
traced  out  for  vaulting,  which,  as  usual,  has  never  been 
added.  Towers,  for  obvious  reasons,  were  less  frequently 
copied ;  but  that  of  Cardiff,  and  the  northern  tower  of 
Llandaff,  evidently  come  from  the  south  of  the  Channel. 
But  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  former,  except  in  its 
general  distant  effect,  which  is  extremely  fine.  Much 
as  at  Thornbury,  a  parapet  as  grand  as  that  of  Huish  or 
Chewton  is  stuck  quite  unconnectedly  upon  a  rather  plain 
tower.  Even  so  far  inland  as  Brecon,  the  tower  of  St. 
Mary’s  is  very  like  some  of  the  smaller  ones  in  and 
about  Bristol ;  westward  I  have  already  mentioned  St. 
Thomas’  at  Haverfordwest,  as  a  cross  between  Per¬ 
pendicular  and  Pembrokeshire ;  and  Carew,  but  for  its 
square-headed  belfry-windows,  might  pass  as  an  example 
of  the  Bristol  type. 

I  have  thus  done  my  best  to  call  attention  to  a  class 
of  buildings  which  I  think  have  met  with  undeserved 
neglect  from  architectural  students  in  general.  They  are 
indeed  unfortunately  circumstanced.  If  it  is  difficult  to 
induce  Welshmen  to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
Principality,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  induce  Englishmen 
to  believe  that  that  Principality  contains  anything  worthy 
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of  their  notice,  besides  the  mountains  of  the  north  and 
the  coal  and  iron  of  the  south.  As  an  Englishman  who 
has  voluntarily  settled  in  a  Welsh  district,  I  deem  it 
my  duty  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  make  the  two  known 
to  one  another.  I  trust  that  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  in  a  March  district,  and  its  ex¬ 
cursions  to  spots  within  the  limits  of  Wales,  may  have 
done  something  to  bring  English  and  Welsh  antiquaries 
more  together.  Something,  I  hope,  has  already  been 
done  by  the  agency  of  our  own  Association  and  its 
Journal,  which  I  know  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  been 
the  means  of  making  the  great  Welsh  buildings  known 
to  several  accomplished  English  students,  who  might 
otherwise  have  found  it  difficult  to  realize  that  St.  David’s, 
Llandaff,  and  Brecon,  contained  buildings  of  some  moment 
in  the  history  of  art.  But,  after  all,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  observe,  that  no  ignorance  is  so  great  as  that  in  which 
an  inhabitant  of  one  part  of  Wales  commonly  remains  of 
all  the  rest.  While  I  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  my 
English  friends  that  Llandaff  and  St.  David’s  are  two 
totally  distinct  places,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one 
another,  I  conceive  that  to  most  of  my  neighbours  around 
the  former,  the  old  privilege,  by  which  two  journeys  to 
St.  David’s  were  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  to  Rome, 
would  hardlv  be  considered  an  alleviation.  I  have  never 
visited  Rome,  and  I  have  visited  St.  David’s  more  than 
twice.  But  certainly  the  main  stream  of  pilgrimage 
does  not  as  yet  flow  in  that  direction. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 

Note. —In  selecting  the  illustrations  for  this  paper  I  have  thought 
it  best  chiefly  to  confine  them  to  the  smaller  buildings  of  the  northern 
and  central  counties.  The  larger  buildings  have  formed,  or  will  form, 
the  subjects  of  monographs.  The  smaller  buildings  of  the  southern 
counties  I  am  also  treating  in  a  series  of  papers,  some  of  which  have 
been  already  sufficiently  illustrated.  It  seemed  better  therefore  to 
confine  the  illustrations  on  the  present  occasion  to  buildings  coming 
under  neither  of  these  classes. 
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SCULPTURED  STONES  OF  WALES. 

( Continued  from  page  146.) 

NOTICE  OF  THE  DOLAU  COTHY  STONES. 

The  members  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association, 
who  attended  the  last  year’s  meeting  at  Llandeilo  Fawr, 
will  remember  with  pleasure  their  visit  to  Dolau  Cothy 
House ;  their  hospitable  and  graceful  reception  there  by 
Mr.  and  Miss  Johnes ;  and  their  examination  of  several 
interesting  inscribed  stones  now  deposited  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  which  formerly  stood  at  Pant  y  Polion.  The 
most  important  of  these  stones  is  the  grave-stone  of 
Paulinus.  In  its  present  condition,  the  inscription  on  this 
stone  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  was  in  Bishop  Gibson’s  time, 
when  the  whole  was  legible,  as  follows  : — 

SERVATVR  FID/EI 
PATRIEQ  SEMPER 
AMATOR  HIC  PAVLIN 
VS  IACIT  CVLTOR  PIENTI 
SI  MVS  /EQVI 

The  first  wood-cut  accompanying  the  present  article 
shows  the  present  state  of  the  stone ;  some  portion  of 
the  letters  in  the  four  bottom  lines  having  become 
defaced ;  sufficient,  however,  remains  to  prove  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  reading  given  by  Bishop  Gibson,  if  we 
except  the  last  three  words,  which  we  must  now  take  on 
credit. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  inscription  is  entirely  in 
Roman  capital  letters,  about  3  inches  high,  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  character  termed  rustic  by  palaeographers, 
which  is  especially  visible  in  the  letter  F  in  the  top  line. 
The  conjunctions  of  the  letters  E  and  R,  V  and  A,  and 
A  and  E,  in  the  top  line,  and  A  and  V  in  the  third  line, 
will  be  noticed,  especially  the  reversed  form  of  the  first 
E  (3),  to  accommodate  it  for  conjunction  with  the  next 
letter,  R.  Moreover,  in  its  original  state,  the  V  and  L  in 
the  word  Cultor,  the  M  and  V  in  the  word  “  pientisimus,” 
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and  the  A  and  E  in  the  last  word  iEqui,  are  represented 
as  conjoined,  the  second  stroke  of  the  V  in  Cultor  forming 
the  down  stroke  of  the  L,  and  the  first  and  last  strokes  of 
the  M  being  oblique  (M)  so  as  to  adopt  the  last  stroke 
for  the  first  stroke  of  the  adjoining  V.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  form  of  the  L  and  I  at  the  end  of  the  third  line, 
and  the  prostrate  form  of  the  I  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
line,  as  given  by  Gibson,  merit  notice,  the  whole  being 
of  a  debased  Roman  character,  free  from  the  slightest 
admixture  of  British  or  Saxon  forms.  This  is  important 
to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  stone, 
and  the  person  commemorated  by  it  in  such  glowing 
terms.  A  guardian  of  the  faith,  an  unchanging  lover  of 
his  country,  and  a  true  friend  of  justice,  we  need  scarcely 
wonder  that  such  a  man  should  have  left  a  fame  behind 
him  not  easily  to  be  effaced,  and  which  had,  as  usual, 
been  evinced  by  his  name  having  been  given  to  the 
locality  of  his  labours, — Pant  Polin,  corrupted  into  Pant 
y  Polion,  being  the  spot  where  the  stone  originally  stood, 
the  saint  himself  being  commemorated  on  November  22, 
under  the  name  of  Polin  Esgob. 

The  entire  inscription,  as  suggested  by  Rees  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Welsh  Saints ,  p.  188,  consists  of  two  hexa¬ 
meter  lines, — 

“  Servator  fidei,  patriseque  semper  amator 
Hie  Paulinus  jacet,  cultor  pientissimus  aequi,” 

and  which  belong  to  a  period  when  Latin  versification 
was  more  corrupt  than  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  from  Britain. 

“  The  last  syllable  of  patriaeque  is  an  error  in  prosody,  unless 
the  author  intended  the  u  for  a  vowel,  and  so  formed  the  end  of 
the  word  into  a  dactyl.  In  the  second  line  he  appears  to  have 
had  for  his  model  the  poets  before  the  Augustan  age,  who  fre¬ 
quently  omitted  the  final  s ,  and  allowed  the  vowel  preceding  to 
assume  its  natural  quantity ;  the  last  u  in  Paulinus  is  therefore 
short ;  the  u  in  pientissimus  must  have  been  quiescent,  in  which 
case  the  vowel  before  it  would  be  short,  as  in  pietas,  from  whence 
the  word  is  derived.” — Welsh  Saints.  . 

From  the  notices  of  St.  Paulinus  in  the  Lives  of  St 
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David  written  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  Ricemarchus,1 
and  the  Life  of  St.  Teilo  written  by  Galfridus,  we  learn 
that  St.  Paulinus,  or  Pawl-Hen,  or  Polin,  was  originally 
a  North  Briton,  and  that  he  probably  resided  for  some 
time  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  His  next  residence  was  at  Caer- 
worgorn,  in  the  monastery  of  Iltutus.  He  afterwards 
founded  a  similar  institution  at  Ty-gwyn  ar  Daf,  the 
White  House  on  Tave,  in  Caermarthenshire,  of  which  he 
is  styled  the  bishop,  and  which  became  famous,  and  was 
attended  by  St.  David,  St.  Teilo,  and  others.  In  the  Life 
of  St.  David  by  Ricemarchus,  St.  Paulinus  is  described 
as  having  been  the  disciple  of  St.  Germanus,  to  have 
been  a  scribe,  and  to  have  taught  St.  David  to  read,  who 
in  return  miraculously  cured  Paulinus  of  blindness. — 
(Rees’  Lives  of  the  Welsh  Saints,  pp.  122,  424.)  From 
the  same  Life  we  farther  learn  that  St.  Paulinus  was  at 
the  Synod  of  Llanddewi-Brevi,  for  the  confutation  of  the 
Pelagian  heresy,  generally  assigned  to  the  year  a.d.  519, 
and  that  it  was  by  his  advice  that  St.  David  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  attend  the  synod. —  ( Ibid .  pp.  137,  411,  440.) 
St.  Paulinus  is  moreover  the  patron  saint  of  Capel  Penlin, 
a  chapel  subordinate  to  Llandingad,  Caermarthenshire, 
called  Capella  Sancti  Paulini  in  one  of  the  charters  of  the 
abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  and  which  is  very  near  to  Llan- 
ddewi  Brevi,  the  scene  of  the  synod  above  mentioned. — 
(See  also  the  Cambrian  Biography ,  and  the  Cambrian 
Register ,  iii.  p.  38.) 

It  will  be  proper  to  add,  in  connexion  with  the  name 
of  St.  Paulinus,  that  the  fine  stone  at  Port  Talbot,  Gla¬ 
morganshire,  bears  on  one  of  its  sides  the  inscription, — 

“  Hie  jacit  Cantusas  Pater  Paulinus,” 

and  that  there  is  a  fragment  of  an  early  inscribed  stone 
at  Merthyr  Mawr  with  these  letters  remaining, — 

PAVLI 

FILIMI 

1  The  Psalter  of  Ricemarchus  will  be  found  described  in  the  First 
Series  of  the  Archoeologia  Cambrensis,  i.  p.  117,  and  an  account  is 
given  in  p.  124  of  the  Cottonian  MS.,  containing  the  Life  of  St. 
David  by  Ricemarchus  here  referred  to. 
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The  second  of  the  accompanying  wood-cuts  represents 
another  stone,  which  originally  stood  at  Pant  y  Polion, 
and  is  now  at  Dolau  Cothy  House.  It  is  a  portion  of  a 
Romano- British  grave-stone,  and,  like  the  preceding 
stone,  has  suffered  mutilation  since  it  was  examined  and 
drawn,  as  it  appears  in  Gough’s  Camden ,  ii.  p.  505.  It 
is  there  given  as  follows: — 

TALORI 

ADVENTI 

MAQVERAGI 

FILIVS 

The  terminal  I  in  each  of  the  three  upper  lines  are  re¬ 
presented  as  having  been  prostrate.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  much  of  the  stone  has  been  broken  off  and  lost. 
The  letters  are  more  debased  in  their  character  than  those 
of  the  Paulinus  inscription.  The  form  of  the  F,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  second  I  in  the  word  filius,  in  the  last 
line,  is  written,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  preceding  L, 
merits  notice  in  a  palseographic  point  of  view. 

The  third  of  the  accompanying  wood-cuts  represents 
a  fragment  of  a  Roman  stone  inscribed  P  (Passus)  CXXV 
in  good  Roman  capitals,  nearly  2  inches  in  height.  I 
have  not  learned  whence  this  stone  has  been  brought  to 
Dolau  Cothy  House. 

I  am  indebted  to  some  of  our  members  for  the  rubbings 
from  which  those  drawings  have  been  made.  They  were 
taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  Llandeilo  Meeting  of  our 
Association. 

I  would  here  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  these 
precious  stones  might  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  they 
would  be  secure  from  the  weather,  as  well  as  from  the 
rude  attacks  of  the  ignorant.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Paulinus  stone  has  been  partially  effaced  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
casts  of  these  stones  should  be  made,  and  deposited  in 
some  of  the  neighbouring  local  museums,  before  they 
have  suffered  any  further  injury. 

J.  O.  Westwood. 

Hammersmith,  May,  1856. 


Paul mus  Stone,  Dolau  Cothy. 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  NORTHERN  ANTIQUARIES  OF 

COPENHAGEN. 

The  Danish  antiquaries  have  had  the  kindness  to  present  to  our 
Association  several  volumes  of  their  Transactions,  which  will  be 
reviewed  at  a  subsequent  period.  We  now  insert  two  short  memoirs 
on  subjects  which  are  of  interest  to  all  antiquaries  dwelling  in  the 
north-western  portions  of  Europe,  and  which  our  Danish  brethren  are 
desirous  should  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  our  members. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  BY  THE  NORTHMEN. 

The  present  Paper  is  communicated  by  Charles  C.  Rafn,  and  is  founded  on  his 
work,  Antiquitates  Americanos  sive  Scriptores  Septentrionales  rerum  Ante- 
Columbianarum  in  America,  published  by  him  in  1837  through  the  Royal  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen. 

“The  Dane  Gardar,  of  Swedish  origin,  was  the  first  Northman  who  discovered 
Iceland,  in  863.  Only  a  few  out-places  of  this  country  had  been  visited  previously, 
about  70  yeai’s  before,  by  Irish  hermits.  Eleven  years  subsequently,  or  in  874,  the 
Norwegian  Ingolf  began  the  colonization  of  the  country,  which  was  completed 
during  a  space  of  60  years.  The  colonists,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  most 
illustrious  and  most  civilized  families  in  the  North,  established  in  Iceland  a 
flourishing  Republic.  Here,  on  this  distant  isle-rock,  the  Old-Danish  or  Old- 
Northern  language  was  preserved  unchanged  for  centuries,  and  here  in  the  JEudas 
were  treasured  those  Folk-songs  and  Folk-myths,  and  in  the  Saqas  those  historical 
Tales  and  Legends,  which  the  first  settlers  had  brought  with  them  from  their 
Scandinavian  mother-lands.  Iceland  was  therefore  the  cradle  of  an  historical 
literature  of  immense  value. 

“  The  situation  of  the  island  and  the  relationship  of  the  colony  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  its  earliest  period,  compelled  its  inhabitants  to  exercise  and  develope  their 
hereditary  maritime  skill  and  thirst  for  new  discoveries  across  the  great  ocean. 
As  early  as  the  year  877  Gunnbiorn  saw  for  the  first  time  the  mountainous  coast  of 
Greenland.  But  this  land  was  first  visited  by  Erik  the  Red,  in  983,  who  three 
years  afterwards,  in  986,  by  means  of  Icelandic  emigrants,  established  the  first 
colony  on  its  south-western  shore,  where  afterwards,  in  1124,  the  Bishop’s  See  of 
Gardar  was  founded,  which  subsisted  for  upwards  of  300  years.  The  head  firths  or 
bays  were  named  after  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition.  Erik  the  Red  settled  in  Eriks- 
firth,  Einar,  Rafn  and  Ketil  in  the  firths  called  after  them,  and  Heriulf  on 
Heriulfsnes.  On  a  voyage  from  Iceland  to  Greenland  this  same  year,  (986),  Biarne, 
the  son  of  the  latter,  wras  driven  far  out  to  sea  towards  the  south-west,  and  for  the 
first  time  beheld  the  coasts  of  the  American  lands,  afterwards  visited  and  named  by 
his  countrymen.  In  order  to  examine  these  countries  more  narrowly,  Leif  the 
Fortunate,  son  of  Erik  the  Red,  undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery  thither  in  the  year 
1000.  He  landed  on  the  shores  described  by  Biarne,  detailed  the  character  of  these 
lands  more  exactly,  and  gave  them  names  according  to  their  appearance :  Helluland 
(Newfoundland)  was  so  called  from  its  flat  stones,  Markland  (Nova  Scotia)  from 
its  woods,  and  Vineland  (New  England)  from  its  vines.  Here  he  remained  for 
6ome  time,  and  constructed  large  houses,  called  after  him  Leifsbudir  ( Leif’s  Booths). 

A  German  named  Tyrker,  who  accompanied  Leif  on  this  voyage,  was  the  man  who 
found  the  wild  vines,  which  he  recognized  from  having  seen  them  in  his  own  laud, 
and  Leif  gave  the  country  its  name  from  this  circumstance.  Two  years  afterwards 
Leif’s  brother,  Thorwald,  repaired  thither,  and  in  1003  caused  an  expedition  to  be 
undertaken  to  the  south,  along  the  shore,  but  he  was  killed  in  the  summer  of  1004 
on  a  voyage  northwards,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives. 

‘‘The  most  distinguished  however  of  all  the  first  American  discoverers  is  Thorfiun  . 
Karlsefne,  an  Icelander,  whose  genealogy  is  carried  back  in  the  Old-Northern 
annals  to  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Scottish  and  Irish  ancestors,  some  of  them 
of  royal  blood.  In  1006  this  chief  on  a  merchant-voyage  visited  Greenland  and 
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there  married  Gudrid,  the  widow  of  Thorstein  (son  of  Erik  the  Red),  who  had  died 
the  year  before  in  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Vineland.  Accompanied  by  his 
wife,  who  encouraged  him  to  this  voyage,  and  by  a  crew  of  160  men  on  board  three 
vessels,  he  repaired  in  the  spring  of  1007  to  Vineland,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years,  and  had  many  communications  with  the  aborigines.  Here  his  wife  Gudrid 
bore  him  a  son  Snorre,  who  became  the  founder  of  an  illustrious  family  in  Iceland, 
which  gave  that  island  several  of  its  first  Bishops.  His  daughter’s  son  was  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Thorlak  Runolfson,  who  published  the  first  Christian  Code  of 
Iceland.  In  1121  Bishop  Erik  sailed  to  Vineland  from  Greenland,  doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  his  countrymen  in  their  Christian  faith. 

“The  notices  given  by  the  old  Icelandic  voyage-chroniclers  respecting  the 
climate,  the  soil,  and  the  productions  of  this  new  country  are  very  characteristic. 
Nay,  we  have  even  a  statement  of  this  kind  as  old  as  the  eleventh  century  from  a 
writer  not  a  Northman,  Adam  of  Bremen;  he  states  on  the  authority  of  Svein 
Estridson,  the  King  of  Denmark,  a  nephew  of  Canute  the  Great,  that  the  country 
got  its  name  from  the  vine  growing  wild  there.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in 
this  respect  that  its  English  re-discoverers,  for  the  same  reason,  named  the  large 
island  which  is  close  off  the  coast  Martha’s  Vineyard.  Spontaneously  growing 
wheat  (maize  or  Indian  corn)  was  also  found  in  this  country. 

“In  the  mean  time  it  is  the  total  result  of  the  nautical,  geographical  and  astro¬ 
nomical  evidences  in  the  original  documents,  which  places  the  situation  of  the 
countries  discovered  beyond  all  doubt.  The  number  of  days’  sail  between  the 
several  newly-found  lands,  the  striking  description  of  the  coasts,  especially  the 
white  sand-banks  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  long  beaches  and  downs  of  a  peculiar 
appearance  on  Cape  Cod  (the  Kialarnes  and  Furdustrandir  of  the  Northmen)  are 
not  to  be  mistaken.  In  addition  hereto  we  have  the  astronomical  remark  that  the 
shortest  day  in  Vineland  was  9  hours  long,  which  fixes  the  latitude  of  41°  24'  10", 
or  just  that  of  the  promontories  which  limit  the  entrances  to  Mount  Hope  Bay, 
where  Leif’s  booths  were  built,  and  in  the  district  around  which  the  old  Northmen 
had  their  head  establishment,  which  was  named  by  them  Hop. 

“The  Northmen  were  also  acquainted  with  American  land  still  farther  to  the 
south,  called  by  them  Hvitramannaland  (the  land  of  the  White  Men,  or  Irland  it 
Mikla  (Great  Ireland).  The  exact  situation  of  this  country  is  not  stated;  it  was 
probably  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  In  1266  some  priests  at 
Gardar  in  Greenland  set  on  foot  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  arctic  regions  of 
America.  An  astronomical  observation  proves  that  this  took  place  through  Lancaster 
Sound  and  Barrow’s  Strait  to  the  latitude  of  Wellington’s  Channel.  The  last  memo¬ 
randum  supplied  by  the  old  Icelandic  records,  is  a  voyage  from  Greenland  to 
Markland  in  1347.” 

CONNECTION  OF  THE  NORTHMEN  WITH  THE  EAST. 

The  following  remarks  are  communicated  by  Charles  C.  Rafn,  and  intended  to 
draw  attention  to  the  Antiquites  Russes  et  Orientates  d’apres  les  monuments 
historiques  des  Islandais  et  des  anciens  Scandinaves,  a  work  edited  by  him,  and 
published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries. 

“The  period  when  the  Northmen  wandered  from  their  home  in  the  East  to 
Northern  Europe  is  removed  far  back,  and  presents  itself  in  darkness  and  myths. 
Future  inquiries  will  perhaps  explain  how  long  their  forefathers  retained  their 
speech  and  manners  in  their  eastern  abode.  In  this  place  we  would  only  point  out 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  same  age  which  saw  the  Northmen  discovering  and 
colonizing  Iceland  in  the  far  West,  beheld  them  also  reappearing  in  the  East,  and 
With  extraordinary  energy.  Summoned  thither  from  the  Scandinavian  North, 
Nestor  assurers  us  that,  under  the  name  Variago-Russians,  they  established  the 
Russian  Empire  in  862,  and  for  more  than  a  century  exercised  great  influence  over 
its  affairs  both  internal  and  external.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  by  the 
Slavonic  chronicler  and  the  important  part  played  by  the  Scandinavian  Russians  in 
the  first  period  of  that  power,  becomes  evident  at  once  from  the  names  borne  by  the 
historical  actors  themselves,  almost  all  of  which  belong  to  the  Old-Danish  or  Old- 
Northern  language,  and  are  recognised  in  the  Northern  Sagas  and  Runographic 
monuments.  They  are  easily  known,  in  spite  of  their  being  corrupted  by  the 
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spelling  of  the  Slavonic  writer :  Rurik,  Sineus  and  Truvor  (Roerik,  Sune,  Thurvard) ; 
Oskold,  Dir  (Hoskuld,  Dyri);  Igor,  Oleg,  Olga  (Ingvar,  Hcelge,  Hoelga).  The 
men  ‘of  the  Russian  nation’  sent  by  Oleg  in  907  and  911  as  ambassadors  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  all  were  Northmen;  Karl,  Frialaf,  Verruund,  Rolf,  Steinmod,  Ingiald, 
Gauti,  Roald,  Kar,  Freyleif,  Roar,  Eythiof,  Thrain,  Leidolf,  Vestar.  In  Igor’s  great 
embassy  of  more  than  50  persons,  who  in  944  concluded  tlio  important  treaty  with 
the  Greek  Emperors,  Karamsin  has  only  found  three  Slavic  names.  The  rest  are 
Northern,  such  as :  Ivar,  Vigfast,  Eylif,  Leifr,  Grim,  Kar,  Kolskegg,  Kol,  Hallvard, 
Frode,  Audun,  Adolf,  Ulf,  Gamle,  Bursteinn,  Asbrand. 
*•••••••* 

“A  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  statement  made  by  Nestor  would  be  afforded, 
if  we  could,  as  is  probable,  venture  to  assume,  that  the  Igvar  occurring  on  several 
Swedish  Runic  stones  is  the  Russian  Grand- Prince  Igor.  60  Runic  monuments 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  copied  for  this  work,  many  of  them  specially 
employed  by  the  Society  for  this  purpose;  12  of  these  inscriptions  speak  of  an 
Igvar,  and  are  carved  in  memory  of  men  who  had  taken  part  in  his  expedition 
(ifaru  meri  Igvari),  some  of  them  as  ship-commanders. 

“The  work,  to  which  Icelandic,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  scholars  have 
contributed  valuable  papers,  commences  with  extracts  from  the  Eddas  and  the 
mythic- historical  Sagas,  among  which  is  the  whole  of  the  remarkable  Sogubrot  or 
Saga-fragment  on  the  old  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  the  whole  of  the 
charming  and  important  Hervarar  Saga.  Next  follow  numerous  extracts  from  the 
Old-Northern  historical  Sagas.  The  Northmen  made  frequent  voyages  to  Gandvik 
(the  White  Sea)  and  Biarmaland,  and  over  the  Baltic  to  Austrveg.  The  history  of 
of  the  Kings  of  Norway  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  touches  that  of  Gardarike  or 
Russia  in  numberless  instances.  Olaf  Tryggvason  passed  his  youth  there.  The 
Norwegian  Prince  Eymund  repaired  thither  in  1015,  and  took  part  in  the  feuds 
between  Iaroslav,  Burislav  and  Vartislav;  the  whole  of  one  Saga  is  devoted  to  this 
Eymund.  Saint  Olaf  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Russian  Court,  and  his  son 
Magnus  the  Good,  afterwards  King  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  spent  there  a  good 
part  of  his  youth,  together  with  Rognvald  Brusason,  at  a  later  period  Earl  of  the 
Orkneys.  Harald  Hardrade  was  long  the  lord  of  the  marches  to  the  Grand-Prince, 
and  Harald  himself  was  afterwards  Chieftain  of  the  Vering-guard  in  Miklagard 
(Constantinople).  The  Faereyinga  Saga  speaks  of  Rain  called  Holmgardsfare  on 
account  of  his  voyages  to  Novgorod,  and  mentions  the  Faeringman  Sigmund’s 
expedition  to  Gardarike.  The  lives  of  native  Icelanders  contain  numerous  similar 
accounts;  thus  Egil’s  Saga  tells  us  of  Egil’s  and  Thorolf’s  exploits  in  Courland,  and 
Nial’s  Saga  has  preserved  the  details  of  Guunar’s  and  Kolskegg’s  attack  on  Reval 
and  Eysysla.  In  1009  Biorn  Arngeirson  heroically  distinguished  himself  in  the 
service  of  Vladimir  the  Great.  Another  still  more  famous  Icelandic  bard  and  hero, 
Thormod  Kolbrunarskald,  after  living  several  years  in  Greenland,  betook  himself 
to  Norway  in  company  with  another  native  American,  Skuf,  owner  of  Stokkanes  at 
Eriksfiord,  and  probably  kin  with  the  celebrated  Gudrid,  wife  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne ; 
in  1029  both  followed  Saint  Olaf  to  Gardarike. 

‘‘The  attention  of  English  readers  is  directed  to  an  Old-English  or  Anglo-Saxon 
document,  the  Voyages  of  the  Northmen  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  as  related  by  King  Alfred.  This  paper  with  its  numerous  illustrative  notes 
is  communicated  by  P.  A.  Munch.  An  accompanying  facsimile  of  the  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum  has  been  kindly  forwarded  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

“As  an  illustration  to  the  ancient  Icelandic  Geographical  Monuments,  a  Mappe- 
monde  from  the  12th  century,  and  three  Planispheres  from  the  13th  and  14th,  have 
been  appended.  These  are  remarkable  for  having  the  same  orientation  as  those  of 
the  Arabian  Cartographers  in  the  middle  ages,  they  have  the  South  at  the  top. 
Among  the  geographical  annotations  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Abbot  ico _as 
of  Thingeyrar  in  the  North  of  Iceland,  is  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  in  Hoi-  o  > 
containing  interesting  notices  for  comparison  with  other  voyages  to  the  Las  a  e 
same  period ;  among  them  is  an  Arabic  appellation  not  found  in  other  uropean 
voyagers  of  the  same  date.  To  this  division  also  belongs  a  plan  or  ichnoglap  ly  o 
Jerusalem.” 
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CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  our  Association,  for  1856,  will 
commence,  at  Welshpool,  on  Monday,  August  18th,  and 
will  last  throughout  that  week. 

For  further  information  Members  are  referred  to  the 
General  Secretaries,  and  to  the  notices  issued  by  those 
officers. 


CnmHpnuimtB. 

BRETON  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis. 

Sir, — It  is  my  intention,  from  time  to  time,  to  communicate  to  the 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  notes  made  by  some  brother 
antiquaries  and  myself  in  the  course  of  our  rambles  through  Britanny. 
The  only  helps  to  the  traveller  through  Lower  Britanny,  that  we 
know  of,  are, — Cambry’s  Voyage  in  Finistere  in  1794,  a  book  much, 
and  most  undeservedly,  abused,  looking  at  the  times  in  which  it  was 
written ; — M.  De  Freminville’s  Antiquities  of  Britanny ,  a  useful 
work,  but  abounding  in  exaggerations  and  archaeological  errors  ; — “  A 
Notice,”  by  M.  de  la  Monneraie,  “  On  the  Religious  Architecture  of 
Lower  Brittany  during  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Centuries,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  First  Volume  of  the  Bulletin  Archeologique  de  V Asso¬ 
ciation  Bretonne  (Classe  d’  Archeologie).  This  notice  is  indispensable 
to  every  traveller  in  Armorica.  It  is  a  perfect  compendium  of 
Breton  ecclesiastical  archeology.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  published 
at  the  time  of  my  peregrinations ;  as  a  travelling  guide  to  pedestrians 
in  particular,  we  hope  that  our  trifling  contribution  may  be  useful. 
So  little  is  still  known  of  Lower  Britanny,  spite  of  the  extraordinary 
improvements  in  the  roads  and  communications,  that  even  the  most 
meagre  indications  may  be  acceptable. 

To  archaeological  qualifications  we  have  no  pretensions,  beyond  a 
smattering  picked  up  during  and  since  our  visit  to  Lower  Britanny ; 
but  we  may  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  our  descriptions  of  what  we 
saw.  Being  on  foot,  we  noted  down  everything  on  the  spot,  and  not 
having  the  slightest  idea  of  drawing,  we  entered  into  the  most  minute 
details.  Our  promenade  dates  some  years  back.  We  were,  at  the 
time,  so  struck  with  the  beautiful  site  of  the  abbey  of  Landevennec, 
that  we  at  once  adapted  it  as  our  Breton  hobby-horse.  Our  con¬ 
nexion  with  Britanny  was  transient,  but  we  did  not  forget  to  inquire 
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into  the  history  of  our  favourite.  Its  relationship  to  the  primitive 
British  and  Irish  Church — its  connection,  through  St.  Cadvan,  with 
the  last  hold  of  the  Britons,  Cambria — confirmed  the  preference,  and 
roused  a  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  more  competent  investigators. 
After  an  absence  of  some  years  we  returned  to  this  country,  and 
settled  at  Nantes,  where  we  are  now  resident,  and  teaching  the  English 
language.  During  our  few  leisure  hours  we  amused  ourselves  with 
getting  up  the  “  walks,”  &c.,  and  had  already  completed  it,  when  we 
learned  that  the  Association  Bretonne  possessed  two  volumes  of  the 
Archceologia  Cambrensis,  which,  upon  applying  to  M.  le  Comte 
Aymar  de  Blois,  the  President,  were  obligingly  forwarded  to  us, 
with  an  encouragement  to  proceed  with  the  Itinerary.  In  these 
volumes  (the  Second  and  Third)  are  some  very  interesting  notices  of 
Bardsey  Abbey,  and  of  St.  Cadvan,  one  of  its  founders,  whom  we 
had  supposed,  and  still  suppose,  to  have  come  from  Landevennec. 
This  impression  is  not,  indeed,  directly  supported  in  the  extracts  in 
the  Archceologia,  taken  from  Professor  Rees’  Life  of  the  Saint,  but 
the  legendary  history  of  Bardsey  seems  indirectly  to  confirm  it. 
Amongst  a  large  mass  of  materials  on  Lower  Brittany,  we  have  un¬ 
fortunately  mislaid  the  reference  to  the  book  whence  we  obtained  our 
information  respecting  St.  Cadvan  ;  but  the  fact  of  his  having  come 
from  the  abbey  of  Landevennec  is  stated  in  some  memoranda  as  far 
back  as  1846.  It  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  because  it  is  mixed  up  with  extracts  from  that  work. 
We  cannot,  however,  verify  the  fact,  as  the  volume  is  wanting  at  the 
Bibliotheque,  and  our  Breton  acquaintances  do  not  know  St.  Cadvan. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  little  attention  should  have  been  paid  to 
the  early  Breton  Church.  The  only  regular  notice  to  be  found  on 
this  subject,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  M.  de  Blois  for  saying  so, 
is  contained  in  M.  de  Courson’s  Peuples  Bretons.  That  notice  is  so 
decidedly  “  one-sided,”  and,  in  some  instances,  so  purely  “  assertive,” 
as  greatly  to  diminish  the  authority  which  the  name  of  the  author 
would  seem  to  give  it.  In  a  promised  publication  of  the  Chartulary 
of  Landevennec,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  de  Blois,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  may  be  induced  to  furnish  at  least  a  sketch  of  such 
a  history.  No  person  is  more  capable,  and  no  Breton,  we  think, 
would  treat  the  subject  with  equal  impartiality.  It  must  not  be 
understood,  however,  that  we  have  his  authority  to  say  that  he  con¬ 
templates  such  a  work. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  all  parties,  that,  to  the  early  British  and  Irish 
missionaries,  and  to  the  emigrants  from  Britain,  Armorica  owes, 
exclusively,  her  conversion  to  Christianity.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  inquire,  whether  she  is  not  equally  indebted  to  them  for  her  early 
civilization  and  literature.  It  does  seem  to  us  that,  as  regards  the 
latter,  the  Bretons  have  appropriated  to  themselves  much  more  than 
they  have  any  right  to  claim,  and  that  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Cambro-Britons.  But  this  is  a  question  with  which  we  are  utterly 
incompetent  to  deal, — first,  from  our  entire  ignorance  of  Cambro- 
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Breton  antiquities  ;  and  next,  from  our  not  being  of  the  happy  few 
who  have  time  and  money  at  command,  to  enable  them  to  indulge  in 
such  an  investigation.  We  can  only  believe  that  good  reason  exists 
for  supposing  that  many  of  the  Breton  lights  are  borrowed  from  the 
Britons,  through  their  representatives,  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  men. 
How  far  these  questions  may  have  been  dealt  with  in  Wales  and 
Cornwall  we  do  not  know,  having  no  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
their  archaeological  literature.  By  a  change  of  localities,  historical 
and  legendary  personages  were,  we  think,  sometimes  transferred  to 
Britanny ;  those  personages  and  their  legends  having  been  previously 
introduced  by  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  Britons.  Thus,  probably, 
King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  Knights  became  Bretons.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  or  as  early,  perhaps,  as  the  twelfth  century, 
the  scene  of  St.  David’s  birth  is  laid  in  Britanny,  and  he  is  made 
Bishop  of  Leon.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  M.  de  la  Yillemarque’s 
Essai  sur  V  Or igine  des  Epopees  Chivaleresques  de  la  Table  Monde. 
It  is  not  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  Ville,  and  possibly  not  in  Nantes,  at 
least  not  to  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  bookseller,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Societe  Archeologique  de  la  Loire 
Inferieure.  We  once  saw  a  copy  of  M.  de  la  Yillemarque’s  Contes 
Populaires  des  Anciens  Bretons,  where  the  Essai  is  printed,  but  not 
long  enough  to  do  more  than  just  look  at  it.  May  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  of  your  confreres  in  Cornwall,  to  an  investigation  of  this 
subject,  especially  as  the  Emperor  is  about  to  have  edited  a  work  on 
the  early  French  poetry,  in  which  category  a  recent  and  expensive 
work,  entitled,  Le  Moyen  Aye  et  la  Renaissance,  includes  the 
Breton  Lais  and  Romances?  The  Societe  Archeologique  de  la  Loire 
Inferieure  possesses  this  work ;  and  we  hope,  during  the  summer,  to 
run  through  the  article  devoted  to  these  Lais  and  Romances  with 
some  care.  Hitherto  we  have  been  able  only  to  skip  through  it. 
M.  de  la  Villemarque  is  very  enthusiastic,  and  the  Bretons  will  not 
readily  strike  to  the  Britons.  The  syllabic  distinction  between  the 
two  people  does  not  exist  upon  the  Continent,  a  circumstance  which 
helps  to  the  deception,  if  deception  there  be. 

But  all  this  en  passant.  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  some  of  our 
notes  on  the  granite  fields  of  Lower  Britanny. 

TREGUNC. 

Lower  Britanny,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  granitic  country,  and  one 
of  its  most  striking  features  is  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary 
number  of,  what  we  will  call,  its  “granite  fields.”  These  are,  in 
general,  very  thickly  studded  with  large  unattached  granite  boulders, 
and  with  enormous  masses  of  granite  rock  protruding  above  the  soil. 
The  masses,  as  well  as  the  boulders,  are  commonly  rounded  off  at 
the  angles — are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes — and  are  “  scattered  about  in 
a  most  confused  and  disorderly  manner.” 

Amongst  the  largest  and  most  imposing  of  these  fields,  are  those 
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ranging  along  the  steppes  of  the  Montagnes  d’Ares,  and  of  some 
parts  of  the  Montagnes  Noires — those  of  Berrien,  Le  Huelgoet,  and 
Branilis,  in  the  interior  of  the  Montagnes  d’Ares — those  of  St.  Pol  de 
Leon,  and  Cleder,  down  to  Plouescat — those  of  Plouneour-Trez, 
Pontusval,  Kerlouan,  and  Guisseny,  the  last  three  quite  awful  on 
account  of  their  great  bulk  and  height — the  promontory  of  Crozon 
— the  neighbourhood  of  Audierne  and  Penmarch — the  field  of  Tre- 
gunc,  extending  down  to  Pont-aven,  and  covering  many  leagues — and 
last,  not  least,  that  of  Carnac,  commencing  near  Riantec,  towards 
Port  Louis  and  Lorient,  and  running  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Morbihan. 
All  the  latter,  commencing  with  that  of  St.  Pol,  follow  the  coast. 

That  the  Druids  should  have  taken  advantage  of  these  vast  assem¬ 
blages  of  rock  for  the  construction  of  their  monuments,  and  made 
these  wild  and  desolate  localities  the  strongholds  of  their  religion,  is 
so  natural,  that  one  is  not  surprised  at  finding,  in  Britanny,  the 
largest  collection  of  primaeval  stone  monuments  in  the  world,  perhaps, 
looking  at  the  comparatively  small  extent  of  country  which  they 
cover.  Accordingly,  these  monuments  exist,  in  greater  or  smaller 
numbers,  throughout  all  the  “  fields.”  The  greatest  amouut  is  to  be 
found  in  that  of  Carnac,  without  looking  immediately  at  the  lines ; 
next  after,  probably,  follows  that  of  Tregunc,  including  Pont-aven. 
This  brings  us  to  the  object  of  the  present  article. 

Admitting  that  the  granite  field,  described  by  M.  de  Freminville 
in  his  Antiquites,  and  subsequently  by  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis 
in  its  Second  Volume,  is  a  carneillon,  or  burial-field,  it  may,  we  think, 
be  doubted  whether  there  exists  anything  like  the  “  artificial  ”  con¬ 
structions  which  those  descriptions  would  seem  to  infer,  as  regards 
the  number  of  “  gigantic  masses  of  unhewn  granite  scattered  about.” 
This  field  is  not  unique.  In  the  preceding  list,  we  have  purposely 
named  such  spots  only  as  are  the  most  remarkable  in  that  respect, 
and  we  shall  be  much  surprized  if  there  be  not  found,  in  some  of 
them,  rocks  and  stones  superior  in  dimensions  to  those  of  Tregunc. 
In  all  of  them  there  are  combinations  and  dispositions  so  artificial, 
that  one  feels  disappointed  at  being  compelled  to  believe  that  many 
of  them  are  entirely  natural,  and  others  in  part  so.  In  many  of  them 
nothing  but  the  platforms  can  have  been  placed  by  human  means, 
the  side  walls  forming  parts  of  the  solid  bed  of  rock  which  descends 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  Tregunc. 
In  order  to  explain  the  subject,  and  also  to  supply  the  omission  ot  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  features  in  that  extraordinary  assemblage,  we 
will  extract  some  parts  of  our  travelling  notes,  taken  in  the  month  of 
October,  1842. 

We  should  premise  that,  in  our  visit  to  Tregunc,  we  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  M.  Le  Guislon,  a  medical  gentlemen  residing  at 
Concarneau,  and,  most  agreeably  for  us,  well  acquainted  with  the 
English  language  and  literature.  We  must  not  omit  observing  also 
that  he  entertained  us,  on  our  return,  with  genuine  Breton  hospitality. 

At  eleven  o’clock  we  set  oft’  together  for  Tregunc,  by  way  of 
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Lunriec,  thus  making  our  walk  six,  instead  of  five,  kilometres.  The 
promenade  is  pretty,  but  affords  nothing  to  note,  till  about  a  kilometre 
before  reaching  Tregunc :  here,  just  after  passing  a  tiny  tide  streamlet, 
commence  the  granite  masses  on  each  side  of  the  road.  They  have 
the  same  rounded  angles  as,  but  are  more  thickly  strewn  than,  those 
of  Le  Cloitre  under  Ares.  On  the  left  of  the  road  lies  the  rocking- 
stone,  an  enormous  block,  but  inferior  in  size  to  that  of  Le  Huelgoet. 
For  the  mobility  of  the  latter  we  can  vouch.  Seen  in  a  particular 
direction,  it  exactly  resembles  the  skeleton  head  of  a  gigantic  bird — 
one  of  the  rocs  of  u  Sinbad  the  Sailor.”  We  could  not  move  it,  there 
being  neither  Druid  nor  Druidess  to  instruct  us ;  it  is  called  “  La 
Pierre  du  Cocu,”  or,  the  Cuckold’s  Stone.  But  what  is  yet  more 
worthy  of  remark  are  the  natural  “  Roches  aux  fees,”  or  galleries, 
similar  to  those  at  Branilis — single  masses  with  a  traversing  passage, 
or  fissure,  and  a  surmounting  platform.  One  of  these  galleries  is  ten 
feet  high,  four  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  feet  through.  The  cleft  is  as 
clean  as  if  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument  when  the  stone  was  in  a  soft 
state.  They  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  only  partially 
covered;  others  have  no  platform,  but  are  rendered  the  more  pic¬ 
turesque  from  the  stunted  trees  which  spring  up  between  the  side 
walls.  We  reckoned  as  many  as  six  groupings  of  this  description, 
with  trees  growing  up  in  the  fissures,  and  throwing  off  overshadowing 
heads.  The  very  first  on  the  right  hand  side  is  a  twin-gallery,  each 
with  a  stunted  pollard  rising  out  of,  and  stopping  up,  the  entrance ; 
the  other  parts  are  covered  with  the  slab  platform.  It  is  strange  that 
no  artist  has  fixed  his  eye  on  these  curious  and  picturesque  masses. 

We  soon  entered  Tregunc — not  worth  a  visit.  Our  next  move  was 
to  a  menhir,  about  a  kilometre  from  the  Bourg.  Here  again  is  a 
vast  field,  or  rather  waste,  of  masses,  similar  to  those  we  come  from, 
but  the  galleries  are  without  sprouting  trees.  Many  of  the  masses 
are  so  artificially  disposed,  that  we  cannot  but  exclaim,  “  Sinbad’s 
Cyclops  certainly  arranged  these.”  Looking  at  them  in  the  whole, 
however,  no  human  hands  could  have  planted  them  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Druids  took  advantage  of  the  assemblage 
of  such  appropriate  materials,  besides  adopting  many  a  ready-made 
Roche-aux-fees,  Dolmen,  &c.,  &c.  The  menhir  is  not  less  than 
twenty-five  feet  high,  and  upwards  of  thirty  feet  in  circumference. 
The  cross  upon  it  was  set  up  by  “  Monsieur  le  Recteur,”  upon  whom 
we  called,  in  order  to  protect  it  against  the  destroying  hands  of  the 
entrepreneur,  or  contractor  for  public  works. 

Having  spoken  of  Branilis,  we  give  the  notes  taken  there  about  a 
week  before  the  visit  to  Tregunc.  We  were  conducted  from  La 
Feuillee  to  Loqueffret,  on  our  way  to  Pleyben,  by  the  good  vicaire 
of  the  former  place,  and  he  being  obliged  to  return  home  to  his  duties 
at  a  given  hour,  in  the  absence  of  the  good  cure,  who  had  handed  us 
over  to  his  protection,  we  could  not  stay  to  take  admeasurements. 
Branilis  is  said  to  mean  “  the  Church  of  the  Crow.” 

The  country  we  traversed  is  as  wild  and  desolate  as  it  is  possible 
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to  conceive,  and  bristling  with  granite  blocks.  The  chapel  of  Branilis 
is  seated  in  the  centre  of  an  assemblage  of  most  interesting  druidical 
monuments.  A  little  towards  the  left,  we  visited  a  group  of  menhirs, 
of  which  three,  the  most  remarkable,  are  erect,  and  two  prostrate. 
One  of  the  former  is  called  “  La  Grande  Pierre,”  another,  “  La 
Petite  Pierre.”  The  first  is  fifteen  high,  six  feet  wide,  and  three  feet 
thick.  All  these  “  pierres  levees,”  upright  stones,  are  regularly 
shaped  in  form  of  rough  obelisks.  It  is  evident  that,  although  no 
iron  tool  has  been  lifted  up  upon  them,  (Deut.  xxvii.  5,)  they 
have  been  rudely  worked  into  the  “  irregular  regularity  ”  of  form 
which  they  present,  perhaps  by  means  of  the  stone  hammers  so 
common  amongst  the  (primitive)  Celts,  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  any  metal  instruments. 

At  some  distance  from  the  chapel,  but  still  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  menhirs,  is  a  natural  “  Grotte  aux  fees,”  of  large  proportions, 
too  vast  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  any  human  efforts.  The  side 
walls  of  this  mass  are  formed  in  an  enormous  block  of  granite,  pro¬ 
truding  several  feet  above  the  soil,  and  cloven  throughout  its  length 
as  neatly  as  if  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument  when  in  a  state  of  semi¬ 
liquefaction.  The  fissure  must  descend  deep  into  the  rock,  but  is 
filled  with  earth  up  to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  gallery.  The 
table,  or  platform,  consists  of  a  single  slab  of  immovable  bulk. 

The  whole  country  is  covered  with  enormous  masses  of  granite,  of 
which  many,  as  at  Le  Cloitre  under  Ares,  near  Relecq,  Le  lluelgoet, 
&c.,  &c.,  exhibit  the  form  of  veritable  druidical  monuments.  It  would 
seem  evident,  however,  that  the  Druids  could  have  had  no  hand  in 
arranging  them,  or  fashioning  them,  although,  without  doubt,  they 
made  use  of  them. 

The  chapel  of  Branilis  (the  Church  of  the  Crow)  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  encircled,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  it  was  anciently  the  seat  of  some  druidical  sanctuary  of 
no  ordinary  importance.  It  crowns  the  point  of  a  large  conical 
elevation  in  the  centre  of  the  most  dreary  part  of  the  Ares,  and  is 
surrounded  with  gnarled  and  bulky  elms,  reduced  by  the  mountain 
blasts  to  the  stature  and  form  of  “  giant-dwarfs.” 

Partly  on  the  edge,  and  partly  withinside  the  little  burial-yard  in 
which  the  chapel  is  erected,  is  another  very  remarkable  natural 
“  Grotte  aux  fees,”  of  the  kind  before  described.  A  huge  mass  of 
rock,  cloven  through  the  centre,  rises  four  or  five  feet  feet  above  the 
soil.  The  entrance  of  the  fissure  is  upwards  of  three  feet  wide;  the 
exit  is  a  little  narrower.  On  this  mass  rests  an  enormous  slab,  or 
platform,  which  completes  this  grand  gallery.  There  is  not  in  all 
the  province  a  wilder  or  more  picturesque  scene,  nor  a  site  where 
Christianity  is  more  visibly  engrafted  on  the  ancient  worship.  T  e 
chapel  is  much  dilapidated ;  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  mountain 
winds,  exposed  to  the  damp  produced  by  perpetual  rain  and  togs,  in 
a  country  where  easy  circumstances,  to  say  nothing  of  wealti,  aie 
unknown, — with  no  marvel-working  “  pardon,”  whose  offerings  mig  i 
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contribute  to  its  support, — one  is  astonished  that  it  is  not  entirely  in 
ruins.  The  interior  contains  some  objects  not  without  interest.  The 
high  altar  possesses  a  reredos  in  wood,  similar  in  kind  to  those  of 
Crozon,  Lampaul,  &c.,  &c.  It  represents  the  Annunciation,  the 
Nativity,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  Shepherds,  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  on  the  right  of  the  altar  is  inscribed  the 
date  of  the  edifice,  1485.  There  is  also  a  jube,  which  deserves 
notice,  or  rather  a  screen,  since  there  is  no  gallery  on  it.  Along  the 
eastern  face  runs  a  row  of  figures  similar  to  those  of  the  “  Reliquaire,” 
or  Ossuary,  of  La  Roche  Morice.  There  are  other  carvings  which 
are  worth  notice. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  disparage  the  druidical 
monuments  in  Lower  Britanny,  or  to  insinuate  that,  in  the  granite 
fields,  none  of  them  have  been  wholly  erected  by  the  hand  of  man ; 
there  must  be  many  such.  Our  object  is  simply  to  guard  against 
exaggerated  opinions,  which  have  already  brought  scandal  upon  the 
really  marvellous  erections  of  the  ancient  Bas-Bretons. 

Looking  at  the  terrible  coasts  of  Armorica,  bristling  with  granite 
rocks  of  all  forms,  sizes,  and  elevations,  we  shall  not  be  accused  of 
extravagance  in  surmising  that  the  granite  fields  cover  the  submerged 
shores  as  well  as  the  terra  Jirma.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
fields  have  not  been  geologically  examined  in  detail.  The  rolling 
boulder,  the  fixed  crags,  and  menhir-like  peaks,  all  mingled  together 
and  equally  rounded  off  at  the  angles,  afford  matter  for  curious 
speculation,  and  would  not  seem  to  be  clearly  attributable  to  the 
action  of  glaciers. — I  remain,  &c., 

An  Old  Traveller  in  Lower  Britanny. 


PERRANZABULOE  IN  WALES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Sir, — In  the  interesting  letters  on  this  subject,  reprinted  from  the 
North  Wales  Chronicle ,  J.  E.  asks,  “  What  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  in  this  case?” — (See  ante,  p.  179.)  It  is  possible  that  in  Wales 
this  celibacy  was  not  so  strictly  or  universally  enforced  as  elsewhere. 
A  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  {temp.  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,)  one  of  the 
Salisbury  family,  left  a  large  number  of  children,  who  were  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  legitimate.  Are  other  instances  known  ?  If  so,  we  may 
infer  that  this  law,  as  well  as  others  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
was  not  treated  with  universal  respect  in  Wales.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Welsh  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  system  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty,  (a  fact  that  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  general  pertina¬ 
city  with  which  the  Welshman  clings  to  old  customs  and  impressions,) 
and  a  fair  inference  is,  that  it  had  at  no  time  any  great  hold  of  the 
minds  and  affections  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  so  that  a  married 
clergyman  might  not  have  been  looked  on  as  an  immoral,  nor  even  a 
very  exceptional  case. — I  remain,  &c.,  M.  N. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Camhrensis. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  a  suggestion  in  p.  185  of  the  last  Number 
of  the  Archceologia  Camhrensis,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  the  existence, 
in  the  small  but  interesting  church  of  St.  Margaret’s,  in  this  county, 
of  a  framed  table  of  directions  to  churchwardens,  printed  in  Welsh, 
and  attached  to  the  wood-work  of  the  roodloft.  There  are  now 
probably  few,  if  any,  inhabitants  in  the  parish  or  neighbourhood  who 
use  Welsh  as  their  native  tongue;  but  the  table,  which  is  not  (as  far 
I  remember)  of  ancient  date,  clearly  points  to  times  of  Welsh-speaking 
churchwardens  and  inhabitants  within  the  borders  of  Herefordshire. — 
I  remain,  &c.,  H.  W.  Piiilpott. 

Staunton-on-Wye,  Hereford, 

May  29,  1856. 


irrinEnlnginil  Mntn  nnti  (taritjs; 

Note  22. — The  stone  which  was  found  on  the  spot  where  the  statue 
of  General  Nott  has  been  erected  in  Caermarthen,  and  which  has 
been  conjectured  to  have  served  for  holding  the  stake  when  Bishop 
Farrar  was  burnt,  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  mason  of  that  town. 
This  mason  had  to  execute  some  work  for  the  spire  of  Abergwili 
Church,  and  he  used  this  stone  for  the  finial  and  support  of  the  vane 
on  its  summit.  It  has  therefore  rather  gone  up  in  the  world,  and  is 
above,  instead  of  under,  the  guardianship  of  its  neighbour,  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese.  W.  R. 

N.  23. — In  the  southern  parts  of  Caermarthenshire  the  length  of 
the  perch  is  stated  to  be  eight  yards ;  and,  in  the  western  parts  of 
Pembrokeshire  it  is  stated  to  be  nine  yards,  and  is  called  the  Irish 
perch.  Can  any  member  of  the  Association  verify  this  statement,  or 
give  any  illustration  of  the  subject  of  the  ancient  measures  of  Wales. 

G.  G.  F. 


Query  39. — Are  there  any  valid  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
Roman  road  from  Levcarvm  (Loughor)  to  Maridvnvm  (Caermar¬ 
then)  passed  over  the  Towy  where  the  present  bridge  of  Caermarthen 
stands,  immediately  beneath  the  walls  of  the  castle  ?  and  is  the  site  of 
the  castle  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Roman  castrum  ? 

J .  h. 

Q.  40. — What  is  the  origin  of  Orme’s  Head  as  applied  to  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  Gogarth,  or  Llandudno,  in  Caernarvonshire  ?  J.  H. 

Q.  41. — Near  Welshpool,  on  the  flat  land  as  you  go  towards 
Forden,  is  a  place  called  “  Sarnbryncaled.”  Is  there  any  trace  of  an 
ancient,  causeway  leading  towards  the  Severn  at  this  point  ?  P.  J. 
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Ruthin  Collegiate  Church,  Denbighshire. — The  promoters 
of  the  restoration  of  this  church  are  now  actively  canvassing  for 
additional  funds.  The  cause  has  our  warmest  sympathy,  and  we 
hope  that  a  sufficient  fund  will  be  raised. 

Mold  Church,  Flintshire. — This  fine  parochial  church  was 
reopened  on  the  19th  inst.,  after  its  recent  complete  restoration.  The 
effect  of  the  interior  is  very  grand,  and  the  works  have  been  most 
successfully  terminated  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott. 

Clynnog  Collegiate  Church,  Caernarvonshire. — This  vene¬ 
rable  building  is  to  be  reopened  on  the  2nd  of  July,  after  its  restoration, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  The  funds  raised  are 
still  too  small  for  the  purpose  by  ,£250,  which,  we  trust,  will  soon  be 
made  up  by  the  good  will  of  those  who  care  for  the  architectural 
antiquities  of  Wales. 

On  the  Methods  employed  by  the  Ancients  in  Working 
Gold  Mines. — The  following  was  intended,  by  the  Rev.  IT.  Hey 
Knight,  to  be  placed  as  a  note  at  the  end  of  his  paper,  but  arrived  too 
late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place  : — 

“  The  reference  to  Caesar,  in  a  foregoing  note,  is  merely  to  a  conjec¬ 
tural  emendation  of  the  received  text. — Akerman’s  Index,  p.  59. 
The  specimen  of  gold  from  Gogofau,  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  is  labelled  with  the  initials  of  Sir  Henry  De  la  JBeche. 
Those  who  examine  the  quartz  will  observe  two  remarkable  indica¬ 
tions  of  its  being  auriferous :  1st, — As  to  colour,  it  has  often  ‘  the 
stain  of  rusty  brown,  from  the  protoxide  of  iron/  indicative  of  gold. 
2nd, — As  to  structure,  many  specimens  have  1  the  drusy  cavities  and 
elongated  openings/  together  with  the  small  rounded  grains  which 
denote  the  presence  of  the  precious  metal  when  concentrated  from  the 
surrounding  mass.  ‘  Nearly  all  the  mines,  properly  so  called/  says 
Mr.  Stuchbury,  ‘  not  washings  in  alluvial  drifts,  have  been  in  quartz 
lodes  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  worked  it  in  Transylvania, 
and  in  Wales  at  the  Ogofau,  in  Caermarthenshire,  during  their  occu¬ 
pation  under  Trajan,  to  the  present  time.’  The  usual  breaking  up  of 
the  crucibles  after  fusion,  may  account  for  the  numerous  fragments 
found.  The  numerous  coins  found  at  Cayo,  in  1762,  are  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  those  of  Gallienus,  Salonina,  and  the  Thirty  Tyrants.” 

Proposed  Hand-Book  of  the  Roman  Coinage. — ( Imperial 
Series .) — We  understand  that  Mr.  Bellars,  Librarian  to  the  Chester 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  is  about  to  publish  a  manual  on 
the  above  subject,  which  will  supply  a  vacuum  long  felt  in  introductory 
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works  to  the  study  of  Roman  coins.  Mr.  Akerman’s  Introduction  to 
Ancient  and  Modern  Coins  is  a  useful  little  book,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  is  not  ot  much  practical  use  to  a  tyro  in  numismatics,  nor  was  it 
intended  to  be  such  by  that  accomplished  numismatist  and  antiquary. 
The  work  is  to  be  published  in  monthly  numbers,  at  one  shilling  each, 
each  number  containing  four  plates,  representing  forty  coins,  obverse 
and  reverse,  and  eight  pages  or  more  of  letter-press,  describing  the 
legends  at  length,  and  the  meanings  and  allusions  of  the  reverses. 
The  object  intended  is  to  enable  any  person  to  decipher  a  Roman  coin 
at  sight,  however  imperfect  the  legend  may  be.  The  work  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Cheshire  Archaeological  Society,  and  will  be  printed 
uniformly  with  the  publications  of  that  society.  Notes  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  scarcity  and  values  of  the  different  types  will  be  added  to  the 
text.  Such  a  practical  manual  will  be  a  great  assistance  to  those  who 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  imperial  coinage  of  Rome,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  earnestly  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association.  Subscribers’ 
names  will  be  received  by  Mr.  Henry  Bellars,  City  Library,  Chester, 
or  by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  Ruthin,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  our 
Association. 

A  work  of  no  small  interest  to  Cambrian  antiquaries  is  about  to  be 
published  (by  subscription)  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Davis  and  Dr.  Thurnam, 
entitled  Crania  Britannica.  Its  scope  and  value  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  extracts,  selected  out  of  the  prospectus  issued  by  its 
learned  authors : — “  Amidst  an  attention  to  the  natural  history  of  man 
such  as  has  never  before  been  excited,  embracing  the  inhabitants  of 
every  region  and  remote  island  of  the  globe,  it  seems  an  anomaly  that 
the  people  who  first  roamed  the  wilds  and  forests  of  our  native  country 
should  have  hitherto  attracted  so  little  regard.  There  have  been  many 
controversies  to  decide  the  exact  position  held  by  the  Ancient  Britons 
in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Antiquaries  have  appealed  to  the  numerous 
relics  of  their  arts,  and  history  adduces  evidences  of  their  prowess, 
of  their  patriotic  valour,  and  of  their  heroic  resistance  to  even  Roman 
conquest.  Their  remaining  works  have  been  traced  out  and  deciphered 
with  the  most  patient  investigation.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  their 
personal  remains — their  bones, — entombed  in  barrows  over  so  many 
districts  of  these  islands,  have,  until  recently,  not  been  objects  of  attrac¬ 
tion  even  to  collectors  ;  unlike  the  geologist,  who  has  gathered  up  and 
treasured  every  osteological  fragment  of  the  races  of  animals  coming 
within  his  domain.  And  hitherto  no  publication  has  been  devoted  to 
the  chief  vestige  of  the  organization  of  the  primitive  Briton  and  his 
successors,  that  most  important  and  instructive  of  all — his  cranium. 
In  the  skulls  themselves,  we  have  the  very  “heart  of  heart”  of  all 
their  remains,  which  the  gnawing  “  tooth  of  time  and  razure  of  obli¬ 
vion”  have  spared.  These  present  an  exact  measure  of  their  differing 
cerebral  organization,  of  their  intellect  and  feelings,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  impressed  with  a  vivid  outline  of  their  very  features  and  expres- 
ARCH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL.  II.  2  M 
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sions.  It  is  believed  that  a  sufficient  number  of  these  precious  relics 
have  now  been  exhumed  from  barrows  and  other  tombs,  in  which  the 
living  hands  of  their  brethren  deposited  them,  to  enable  us  not  merely 
to  reproduce  the  most  lively  and  forcible  traits  of  the  primaeval  Celtic 
hunter  or  warrior,  and  his  Roman  conqueror,  succeeded  by  Saxon  or 
Angle  chieftains  and  settlers,  and,  later  still,  by  the  Vikings  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia  ;  but  also  to  indicate  the  peculiarities  which  marked  the  diffe¬ 
rent  tribes  and  races  who  have  peopled  the  diversified  regions  of  the 


British  Islands . These  primitive  remains  are  of  great  interest 

— of  real  national  value, — and  deserve  the  most  careful  examination 
and  study . The  utmost  rigour  will  be  exercised  in  determining 


the  genuineness  of  the  specimens . The  lithographs  will,  in 

every  instance  where  it  is  possible,  be  carefully  drawn  on  the  stone 
from  the  skulls  themselves,  of  the  full  and  exact  size  of  nature,  so 
as  not  merely  to  preserve  the  correct  outline,  but  to  render  the  surface 
and  actual  relief  of  the  cranium.  Some  of  the  most  complete  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  kingdom  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  authors, 
one  of  whom  (Dr.  Thurnam)  some  time  since  had  a  grant  from  the 
Committee  of  Recommendations  of  the  Royal  Society  for  prosecuting 
an  inquiry  on  this  subject,  with  the  results  of  which  it  is  hoped  to 
enrich  the  present  work.” 

Erratum. — In  vol.  I.  Third  Series,  p.  239,  there  occurs  an  error 
which  we  ought  to  have  taken  an  earlier  opportunity  of  rectifying. 
Two  paragraphs,  one  commencing,  u  Mr.  Foster,”  &c.,  and  the  other, 
“  I  learn  from  Archdeacon  Wickham,”  &c.,  should  not  have  been 
embodied  in  the  text  of  Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulkes’  paper  on  “  Roman 
Remains,”  but  should  have  been  printed  as  notes  of  the  Editor  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  They  became  mixed  with  the  text  in  a  moment 
of  extreme  hurry,  and  we  beg  leave  to  apologize  to  members,  and  to 
Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  for  what  must  have  appeared  a  strange  inter¬ 
polation. — Ed.  Arch.  Camb. 
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The  History  and  Antiquities  of  St.  David’s.  By  W.  Basil 
Jones,  and  E.  A.  Freeman.  4to.  London:  J.  H.  &  J. 
Parker.  Tenby :  R.  Mason.  1856. 

It  is  with  no  slight  pleasure  that  we  now  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  valuable  work  in  a  complete  form.  Such  a  history  of 
its  chief  cathedral  is  an  honour  to  the  Principality,  which  we  feel  sure 
that  our  countrymen  will  not  fail  to  appreciate.  Every  Welshman 
must  have  a  just  pride  in  the  possession  of  so  fine  and  interesting  a 
church,  commemorative  of,  if  not  indeed  first  established  by,  the 
national  patron  saint.  There  is  especial  reason  also  for  rejoicing  in 
the  publication  of  this  History,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  St.  David’s  is  such  as  to  have  caused  it  to  be  a  sort  of  terra 
incognita,  not  merely  to  Englishmen,  but  even  to  the  majority  of  the 
natives  of  Wales.  Many  will  now  be  led  to  visit  this  remote  but 
interesting  district,  to  whom  its  very  situation  has  hitherto  been  almost 
unknown.  We  have  even  heard  of  persons,  otherwise  well  informed, 
who  had  acquired  an  unaccountable  trick  of  confounding  Llandaff  and 
St.  David’s.  Doubtless,  they  had  visited  neither;  and,  having  per¬ 
haps  heard  that  one  of  those  churches  was  in  ruins,  or  at  least  utterly 
modernized,  and  systematically  spoiled,  by  the  bad  taste  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  there  really 
was  another  church  at  St.  David’s,  it  was  as  little  deserving  of  notice. 
Happily  Llandaff  is  now  in  active  progress  of  restoration,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  much  abused  word ;  and,  still  more  fortunately,  St. 
David’s  has  never  undergone  much  of  debasing  beautification  by  what 
has  been  termed,  in  reference  to  Llandaff,  the  Pump-room  school  of 
architects. 

In  a  former  volume  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  we  have  noticed 
the  architecture  of  St.  David’s  Cathedral,  as  described  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  History,  and  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  again  to  revert 
to  it.  When  that  review  was  published,  not  more  than  one  of  the 
four  parts  that  form  the  volume  had  been  received.  On  reading  the 
others,  we  have  been  much  struck  with  the  elaborate  and  skilful 
account  of  the  changes  that  the  building  has  undergone,  in  its  progress 
from  the  original  Norman  form  to  that  in  which  we  now  find  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  tracing  in  this  chapter  the  pen  of  that  one  of  the 
authors  who  has  so  often,  at  our  annual  meetings,  gratified  and  sur¬ 
prized  us  by  his  lectures  upon  churches.  This  essay  well  supports  the 
high  place  that  he  has  attained  as  an  architectural  historian.  It  shows 
in  the  strongest  manner  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the 
power  that  he  possesses  of  arguing  soundly  concerning  the  changes  in 
a  building  from  the  faint  traces  which  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  hands 
of  successive  architects,  have  allowed  to  remain.  Probably  there  is 
only  one  person  in  the  kingdom  who  could  have  cleared  away  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  church  of  St.  David’s  in  an  equally  suc- 
cesful  manner.  Nevertheless,  we  must  be  allowed  to  express  a  wish 
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that  lie  possessed  a  somewhat  more  complete  acquaintance  with  what 
may  be  called  the  constructive  part  of  an  architect’s  business,  for  often 
much  is  to  be  learned  in  such  researches  as  the  present  from  looking 
at  the  edifice  with  the  eye  of  a  builder,  as  well  as  with  the  science  of 
an  architect. 

This  chapter  does  not  admit  of  abridgment,  and  the  quotation  of 
detached  passages  would  convey  an  imperfect  and  probably  erroneous 
idea  of  it.  It  should  be  read  carefully  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
these  fine  mediaeval  buildings.  Most  of  those  who  thus  read  it  will 
find  that  their  visits  to  churches  will  be  invested  with  far  more  interest 
than  they  had  previously  possessed ;  for  who  does  not  wish  even  to 
fancy  that  he  can  trace  somewhat  of  the  history  of  an  ancient  building 
when  inspecting  its  present  state.  It  is  only  by  following  the  steps  of 
a  Willis  or  a  Freeman  that  they  can  learn  the  proper  mode  of  doing 
it ;  and.  if  they  visit  St.  David’s  with  this  chapter  in  their  hands,  they 
cannot  fail  to  acquire  some  insight  into  this  difficult  art,  although  ex¬ 
tensive  study  is  of  course  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  even  slight 
proficiency  in  it. 

The  description  of  the  chief  edifice  is  followed  by  equally  interesting 
and  skilful  accounts  of  the  subordinate  buildings,  such  as  St.  Mary’s 
College,  the  inclosure  of  the  Close,  with  its  interesting  gateway,  the 
remains  of  old  prebendal  houses,  but  especially  the  Bishop’s  Palace. 
This  latter  ruin  is  described  and  illustrated  with  the  full  detail  which 
its  singular  beauty  and  interest  deserve;  for  it  is  altogether  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  existing  English  edifice  of  its  own  kind. 

“  One  can  hardly  conceive  any  structure  that  more  completely  proclaims  its 

peculiar  purpose;  it  is  essentially  a  palace  and  not  a  castle . The  prominent 

points  are  the  superb  rose- window  of  the  hall,  and  the  graceful  spire  of  the  chapel, 

importing  an  abode  not  of  warfare,  but  of  hospitality  and  religion . Of 

domestic  work  so  strictly  ecclesiastical,  but  few  examples  remain.” 

The  palace  is  a  structure  of  a  single  date  and  style ;  its  founder, 
Bishop  Gower,  held  the  see  from  1328  to  1347.  The  style,  therefore, 
of  the  Palace  is  Decorated.  Perhaps  its  most  peculiar  feature,  and 
that  which  first  attracts  the  notice  of  the  visitor,  is  the  rich  and 
singular  form  of  the  parapet,  a  portion  of  which  is  shown  on  one  of 
the  plates  which  we  have  selected  for  the  illustration  of  this  notice. 
As  far  as  is  known,  no  such  parapet  exists  in  other  buildings  than 
those  attributed  to  Bishop  Gower  at  Swansea  and  Lamphey.  Of  these 
the  former  was  probably  erected  by  him,  but  the  latter  has  only  slight 
claims  to  be  his  work,  (see  Archatologia  Cambrensis,  Second  Series, 
iii.  p.  199,)  for  its  parapet  is  much  ruder,  and  is  placed  upon  a  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Early  English  style,  with  Late  Perpendicular  alterations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  book  contains  an  elaborate, 
learned,  and  judicious  History  of  the  Church  and  See.  As  we  have 
thought  that  the  pen  of  one  of  its  joint  authors  is  to  be  detected  in  the 
former  part,  so  this  portion  of  the  book  may  be  reasonably  attributed 
to  the  other.  All  that  is  recorded  concerning  St.  David  is  brought 
under  review,  and  much  the  greater  part  of  it  shown  to  be  legendary. 
Although,  perhaps,  it  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  truth,  the  difficulty 
of  separating  the  real  history  from  the  mass  of  rubbish  with  which  it 
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is  encumbered  is  now  almost  too  great  to  "be  overcome.  We  do  not 
venture  even  to  conjecture  the  amount  of  horror  with  which  some  of 
our  friends  will  read  the  remark,  that  the  notice  of  St.  David  in  the 
Annales  Cambria  “  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  histo¬ 
rical  existence,  and  the  real  origin  of  the  establishment  that  bears  his 
name but  that  “  this  is,  perhaps,  all  that  can  be  affirmed  with  cer¬ 
tainty”  concerning  him.  Alas  !  for  the  fine  legend  invented  centuries 
after  his  death,  and  doubtless  enlarged  and  improved  by  successive 
canons  and  monks,  until  it  attained  the  elaborate  form  which  it  now 
presents. 

It  seems  to  be  clear  that  St.  David  was  a  Bishop  and  Abbot  at  the 
same  time.  Such  was  the  condition  of  many  of  the  early  bishops 
in  Britain  and  Ireland. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  difficulties  attending  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  extent  of  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s  may  be  correctlv 
removed  by  supposing  that  the  very  early  Welsh  bishops  held  the 
same  position  as  their  contemporaries  in  the  Irish  Church ;  that  they 
had  not  defined  dioceses,  nor  cathedrals,  but  exercised  episcopal 
functions  wherever,  and  whenever,  they  were  required  ;  that  it  was 
the  abbot,  rather  than  the  bishop,  that  presided  over  the  district  or 
province  in  which  his  abbey  (or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  collegiate 
church)  was  situated ;  that  persons  in  episcopal  orders  were  not 
necessarily,  and  often  not  really,  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  but 
that  care  was  taken  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  bishops  in  the 
country  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  it, — these  possibly  being  little 
more  than  keeping  up  a  due  supply  of  priests  for  the  service  of  the 
churches,  all  the  superintendence  of  them,  after  their  ordination, 
vesting  in  the  head  of  the  great  monastic  house  of  the  district.  These 
remarks  may  appear  startling  to  some  of  our  readers  ;  but,  should  they 
acquire  even  a  slight  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church 
of  Ireland,  they  will  see  that  such  opinions  are  far  from  being  devoid 
of  historical  probability. 

It  will  of  course  result  from  this  state  of  things  that  no  fixed  dioceses 
existed,  and  that  there  cannot  have  been  any  metropolitan. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  history  of  the  see;  but  should 
have  much  liked  to  abridge,  had  it  been  possible,  the  curious  account 
of  the  attempts  of  the  celebrated  Gerald  de  Barry  to  obtain  the  Pope’s 
confirmation  of  his  election  to  it.  It  presents  to  our  notice  a  most  re¬ 
markable  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Popes  and  Roman 
Curia  acquired  almost  absolute  power  over  even  the  most  distant 
dioceses.  They  seem  to  have  descended  to  the  use  of  the  utmost  dis¬ 
simulation  in  order  to  keep  unsettled  such  questions  as  that  presented 
to  them  by  Giraldus,  and  apparently  to  have  only,  at  last,  decided 
them,  when  no  more  presents  could  be  obtained. 

But  we  must  conclude,  and  in  doing  so  express  our  thanks  to  the 
authors  of  this  History  for  allowing  us  to  have  impressions  of  two  of 
the  plates  belonging  to  it  for  the  embellishment  of  our  Journal. 

The  general  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  seems  well  fitted  to 
convey  to  our  readers  a  faint  idea  of  their  character,  but  a  good  one 
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of  the  beautiful  mode  in  which  they  are  grouped.  The  plate  of  the 
details  of  the  palace  shows  some  of  the  peculiarities  and  beauties  of 
that  edifice. 

The  book  is  quarto,  consists  of  400  pages,  contains  twenty-two 
plates,  and  the  typography  does  great  credit  to  the  Tenby  press. 

The  Vision  and  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.*  F.S.A.  (Library  of  Old 
Authors.)  London  :  J.  Russell  Smith. 

This  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  curious  remains  of  early 
English  literature,  forms  part  of  a  series  of  reprints  of  scarce  books 
which  Mr.  J.  Russell  Smilh,  with  much  good  taste  and  spirit,  is 
bringing  out  for  the  archaeological  and  bibliographical  public.  We 
have  seen  several  of  the  books  of  this  series ;  they  are  all  in  that 
most  convenient  form,  small  post  octavo,  and  are  remarkably  well 
printed  and  got  up  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Mr.  Wright  has  prefixed  to  the  poem  a  learned  introduction,  which 
would  be  highly  acceptable  to  nine  out  of  ten  readers,  in  a  detached 
form,  from  its  own  intrinsic  literary  interest.  We  extract  from  it  the 
following  passages,  which  will  explain  the  value  of  this  poem  to  those 
among  our  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it : — 

“The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  England,  as  in  other  countries,  represents  to 
us  a  series  of  great  consecutive  political  movements,  co-existent  with  a  similar  series 
of  intellectual  revolutions  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  vast  mental  development 
caused  by  the  universities  in  the  twelfth  century  led  the  way  for  the  struggle  to 
obtain  religious  and  political  liberty  in  the  thirteenth.  The  numerous  political 
songs  of  that  period  which  have  escaped  the  hand  of  time,  and  above  all  the  mass 
of  satirical  ballads  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  commonly  go  under  the  name 
of  Walter  Mapes,  are  remarkable  monuments  of  the  intellectual  history  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  Those  ballads  are  written  in  Latin  ;  for  it  was  the  most  learned  class  of 
the  community  which  made  the  first  great  stand  against  the  encroachments  and 
corruptions  of  the  papacy  and  the  increasing  influence  of  the  monks.  We  know 
that  the  struggle  alluded  to  was  historically  unsuccessful.  The  baronial  wars  ended 
in  the  entire  destruction  of  the  popular  leaders;  but  their  cause  did  not  expire  at 
Evesham ;  they  had  laid  foundations  which  no  storm  could  overthrow,  not  placed 
hastily  on  the  uncertain  surface  of  popular  favour,  but  fixed  deeply  in  the  public 
mind.  The  barons,  who  had  fought  so  often  and  so  staunchly  for  the  great  charter, 
had  lost  their  power;  even  the  learning  of  the  universities  had  faded  under  the 
withering  grasp  of  monachism;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  old  contest  remained, 
and  what  was  more,  its  literature  was  left,  the  songs  which  had  spread  abroad  the 
principles  for  which,  or  against  which,  Englishmen  had  fought,  carried  them  down 
(a  precious  legacy)  to  their  postei'ity.  Society  itself  had  undergone  an  important 
change ;  it  was  no  longer  a  feudal  aristocracy  which  held  the  destinies  of  the  country 
in  its  iron  hand.  The  plant  which  had  been  cut  off,  took  root  again  in  another  (a 
healthier)  soil;  and  the  intelligence  which  had  lost  its  force  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
society  began  to  spread  itself  among  the  commons.  Even  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
before  the  close  of  the  baronial  wars,  the  complaints  so  vigorously  expressed  in  the 
Latin  songs,  had  begun,  both  in  England  and  France,  to  appear  in  the  language  of 
the  people.  Many  of  the  satirical  poems  of  Rutebeuf  and  other  contemporary 
writers  against  the  monks,  are  little  more  than  translations  of  the  Latin  poems 
which  go  under  the  name  of  Walter  Mapes. 

“During  the  successive  reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards,  the  public  mind  in 
England  was  in  a  state  of  constant  fermentation . Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  appeared  Piers  Ploughman . It  appears  to  be  generally  agreed  that 

a  monk  was  the  author  of  the  poem  of  Piers  Ploughman ;  but  the  question,  one 
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perhaps  but  of  secondary  importance,  as  to  its  true  writer,  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  Several  local  allusions  and  other  circumstances  seem  to  prove  that 
it  was  composed  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  where  had  originated  most  of  the 
great  political  struggles,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  its  author  resided  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  ‘  Malverne  hilles.’ . Piers  Ploughman  is,  in  fact, 

rather  a  succession  of  dreams,  than  one  simple  vision.  The  dreamer,  weary  of 
the  world,  falls  asleep  beside  a  stream  amid  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Malvern 
Hills.  In  his  vision,  the  people  of  the  world  are  represented  to  him  by  a  vast 
multitude  assembled  in  a  fair  meadow;  on  one  side  stauds  the  tower  of  Truth, 
elevated  on  a  mountain,  the  right  aim  of  man’s  pilgrimage,  while  on  the  other  side 
is  the  dungeon  of  Care,  the  dwelling  place  of  Wrong . Of  the  ancient  popu¬ 

larity  of  Piers  Ploughman  we  have  a  proof  in  the  great  number  of  copies  which  still 
exist,  most  of  them  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  manuscripts  are  seldom  executed  in  a  superior  style  of  writing, 
and  scarcely  ever  ornamented  with  painted  initial  letters,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
a  proof  that  they  were  not  written  for  the  higher  classes  of  society.  From  the  time 
when  it  was  published,  the  name  of  Piers  Ploughman  became  a  favourite  among 
the  popular  reformers.  The  earliest  instance  of  the  adoption  of  that  name  for 
another  satirical  work  is  found  in  the  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman,  printed  also  in  the 
present  volume,  and  in  which  even  the  form  of  verse  of  the  Vision  is  imitated. 

“In  this  latter  poem,  which  was  undoubtedly  written  by  a  Wycliffite,  Piers 
Ploughman  is  no  longer  an  allegorical  personage — he  is  the  simple  representative 
of  the  peasant  rising  up  to  judge  and  act  for  himself — the  English  sans-culotte  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  comparison.  When  it  was  written, 
a  period  of  great  excitement  had  passed  since  the  age  of  Langlande,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Vision — a  period  characterized  by  the  turbulence  of  the  peasantry — 
which  had  witnessed  in  France  the  fearful  insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie,  and  in 
England  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw. 

“  The  poem  of  Piers  Ploughman  is  peculiarly  a  national  work.  It  is  the  most 
remarkable  monument  of  the  public  spirit  of  our  forefathers  in  the  middle,  or,  as 
they  are  often  termed,  dark  ages.  It  is  a  pure  specimen  of  the  English  language 
at  a  period  when  it  had  sustained  few  of  the  corruptions  which  have  disfignred  it 
since  we  have  had  writers  of  “Grammars;”  and  in  it  we  may  study  with  advantage 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  language  which  these  writers  have  misunderstood. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  finest  example  left  of  the  kind  of  versification  which  was  purely 
English,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  the  only  one  in  use  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  pro¬ 
genitors,  in  common  with  the  other  people  of  the  North.” 


As  a  specimen  of  the  poem  itself,  we  append  the  following  : — 


“Thanne  goth  Glotin  in, 
And  grete  othes  after. 

Cesse  the  souteresse 
Sat  on  the  benche ; 

Watte  the  warner, 

And  his  wif  bothe ; 

Tymme  the  tynkere, 

And  tweyne  of  his  prentices ; 
Hikke  the  hakeney-man, 

And  Hugh  the  nedlere; 
Clarice  of  Cokkeslane, 

And  the  clerk  of  the  chirche ; 
Dawe  the  dykere, 

And  a  dozeyne  othere. 


Sire  Piers  of  Pridie, 

And  Pernele  of  Flaundres; 

A  ribibour,  a  ratoner, 

A  rakiere  of  Chepe, 

A  ropere,  a  redyng-kyng, 
And  Rose  the  dyssheres ; 
Godefray  of  Garlekhithe ; 
And  Griffyn  the  Walshe; 
And  upholderes  an  heep, 
Erly  by  the  morwe, 

Geve  Gloton  with  glad  chere 
Good  ale  to  hanselle.” 


The  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology.  No.  VIII.  Belfast: 
Archer  &  Sons.  London :  J.  Russell  Smith. 

This  Number  of  the  Northern  Irish  Antiquaries’  Journal  con¬ 
tinues  the  interesting  notices  of  “  French  Settlers  in  Ireland,” 
“  Original  Documents  connected  with  Irish  History,”  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Walker  of  Londonderry.  There 
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is  also  in  it  an  able  account  of  the  Island  of  Tiree  and  its  Antiquities, 
illustrated  by  a  map  on  a  good  scale.  The  following  extract  will  give 
a  fair  idea  of  the  care  with  which  the  antiquities  of  this  I’emarkable 
little  island  are  treated : — 

“  But  the  most  conspicuous  remains  in  the  island  are  those  at  Kirkapoll,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  modern  parish  church,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kirkapoll 
Bay.  Here  are  two  distinct  burying-grounds.  One  of  them  contains  the  ruins  of 
an  old  church,  and  several  of  the  narrow  decorated  tombstones  of  the  Iona  pattern, 
some  of  which  are  probably  to  be  reckoned  among  the  numerous  spoliations  of  the 
Sacred  Isle :  one  of  them,  in  particular,  which  bears  the  following  inscription  on 
the  bevel  of  its  mai’gin  : — fingonivs  :  prior  :  iie  y  :  me  :  dedid  :  philippo  : 
ioannis  :  et  :  svis  :  filiis  :  anno  domini  m°  cccc0  xcii°.  This  Prior  was 
of  the  Clann  Mac  Finnguine,  now  called  Mackinnon,  and  is  thus  noticed  by  Mac 
Firbis : — ‘  Finnguine,  abbot  of  Hy,  brother  to  Domhnall  son  of  Gillebride.’  About 
30  yards  on  the  south-east  is  another,  but  seemingly  more  modern,  cemetery, 
called  Claodh  Odhrain,  that  is,  ‘  Oran’s  grave-yard,’  from  St.  Columba’s  disciple, 
the  first  v  ho  was  said  to  have  been  interred  in  Iona,  and  from  whom  the  Relig 
Oran,  or  great  cemetery,  there  takes  its  name. 

“  A  little  distance  north  of  these  grave-yards  is  a  rocky  eminence,  the  summit 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  ruin  of  another  church  of  smaller  dimensions,  but 
more  ancient  than  that  in  the  principal  grave-yard.  It  measures  23  feet  by  11  feet 
6  inches.  It  possesses  the  peculiarity  observable  in  the  old  churches  at  Iona,  and 
Kilkennich,  and  Templepatrick  in  Tiree,  that  it  has  no  east  window,  but  instead, 
two  narrow  deeply-splayed  windows  on  the  north  and  south,  near  the  east  angles. 
The  doorway,  round-headed,  is  in  the  south,  near  the  west  angle.  The  rock  on 
which  this  little  fabric  stands  is  nearly  circular,  and,  what  is  very  curious,  the 
natural  unevenness  of  the  floor  has  never  been  rectified. 

“  The  farm  of  Kilchennich,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  takes  its  name  from  an 
old  church  built  by,  or  in  commemoration  of,  St.  Canice.  It  is  28  feet  6  inches 
long,  and  13  feet  wide,  without  any  east  window.  The  east  and  west  gables  are 
entire,  and  part  of  the  side  walls  are  standing.  The  doorway,  with  a  circular  head, 
is  in  the  west.  Close  to  it  is  a  curious  mound,  about  which  human  bones  are 
continually  exposed  by  the  drifting  of  the  sand,  while  the  space  within  the  walls  is 
quite  choked  up.  The  writer  in  the  Statistical  Survey  observes : — ‘  There  is  at 
the  chapel  of  Kilkeneth,  in  Tiry,  a  burying-ground  so  sandy,  that,  by  blowing, 
heaps  of  human  bones  are  seen,  and  coffins  often  exposed  before  half  consumed. 
It  is  now  surrounded  by  sand-banks  higher  than  the  side  walls :  they  no  longer 
bury  here.’  ” 

Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South-East  of 
Ireland  Archaeological  Society.  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  New 
Series.  January,  1856. 

We  have  received  the  first  part  of  these  Transactions  for  the  current 
year,  and  we  congratulate  our  Irish  brethren  on  their  appearance.  They 
show  that  an  enlightened  spirit  of  archaeological  research  exists  not 
only  in  the  Irish  Metropolis,  as  well  as  in  Ulster,  but  also  in  the  more 
southern  portions  of  Ireland.  The  papers  published  by  this  Society 
are  of  considerable  local  interest,  but  they  are  not  so  well  illustrated 
as  those  of  the  Ulster  archaeologists ;  and  all  antiquarian  memoirs  are 
greatly  aided  by  scientific  illustrations.  The  principal  paper  in  this 
part  is  on  the  “  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Youghal,”  forming  the 
conclusion  of  a  series.  It  is  clearly  and  minutely  treated,  and  it 
contains  wood-blocks  of  some  memorials  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  such 
as  his  house,  so  called — but  which  does  not  appear  to  be  so  old  by  a 
century  or  more — and  his  yew  tree  seat  in  the  garden. 
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KIDWELLY  CHARTERS. 

Copies  of  some  of  the  earlier  charters  of  the  borough 
of  Kidwelly,  in  Caermarthenshire,  have  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  us  through  the  kindness  of  G.  P.  Bevan,  Esq., 
of  Brecon ;  and  they  will  be  found  interesting  by  all 
members  of  our  Association,  who  are  concerned  in  in¬ 
vestigating  either  the  local  antiquities  of  that  county, 
or  the  history  of  Welsh  corporations  generally.  Other 
documents,  connected  with  the  same  place,  will  be  laid 
before  the  Association  at  a  future  period. 

In  the  first  of  the  charters  of  Kidwelly,  by  Henry 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  (30  Edward  III.,)  here  presented,  an 
instance  is  afforded  of  the  absolute  power  assumed  by 
the  Lords  Marchers  of  Wales,  who  incorporated  towns 
and  boroughs  within  their  jurisdictions,  and  gave  them 
such  charters  and  liberties  as  pleased  themselves,  without 
seeking  leave  or  license  from  the  Crown.  By  the  27 
Henry  VIII.,  ch.  24,  that  king  resumed  into  his  own 
hands  this  branch  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 

The  next  charter,  a.d.  1444,  Henry  VI.,  given  by  a 
sovereign  of  the  same  family,  is  a  regular  charter  of 
incorporation ;  while  that  preceding,  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  seems  rather  a  grant  of  certain  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  immunities,  as  pannage,  fire  bote,  freedom  from 
tolls,  &c.  T.  O.  M. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL.  II.  2  N 
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(A.) 

A.D.  1357. 

12  p.  Annunciation  30  Ed.  III. 

Attested  Copy  of  a  Copy  of  one  of  the  Kedwelli  Charters. 

To  all  those  to  whom  this  writing  shall  come  or  may  concern 
Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster  Earl  of  Derby  of  Nicole  &  of  Leicester  & 
Seneschall  of  England  Greeting  in  God  know  ye  that  we  having 
seen  the  Charter  of  our  most  dear  ffather  Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster  & 
our  most  dear  Mother  Maud  his  wife  whom  God  preserve  in  these 
words  To  All  those  to  whom  this  writing  shall  come  or  may  concern 
Henry  of  Lancaster  Lord  Mordume  of  Ked  welly  &  of  Carn  Wathlan 

&  Maud  our  dear  wife  Greeting  in  the  Lord  know  ye . 

....  the  Burgesses  of  our  Borough  of  Kedwellv 
freely  to  have  ....  from  time  whereof  memory  is  not  to  the  con¬ 
trary  all  the  ffranchises  &  free  Customs  under  written  firstly  that  all 
the  Burgesses  of  our  sd  Borough  &  their  heirs  &  their  assigns  having 
paid  every  year  to  us  &  our  heirs  for  each  Burgage  in  the  sd  Borough 
twelve  pence  Stirling  at  the  two  terms  in  the  year  that  is  to  say  at  the 
feast  of  Sl  Michael  Six  pence  and  at  the  feast  of  Easter  six  pence 
except  all  that  rent  of  which  we  are  seized  And  that  all  the  afsd 
Burgesses  &  their  heirs  &  assigns  who  shall  dwell  in  our  said  Borough 
accdg  to  each  mans  proportion  shall  account  to  our  hundred  of  Ked¬ 
welli  once  in  every  fifteen  days  for  the  sum  justly  due  before  the 
setting  of  the  sun  before  those  who  have  lawfully  possessed  our 
hundreds  which  have  been  granted  by  our  Letters  patent  and  not 
before  any  others  whomsoever  unless  they  be  by  us  or  by  our  Senes¬ 
chall  of  Kedwelli  appointed  for  that  purpose  And  that  none  of  the 
afsd  Burgesses  nor  of  their  heirs  nor  of  their  assigns  shall  be  fined  for 
any  trespass  more  than  twelve  pence  in  any  case  relating  to  us  or  our 
heirs  for  our  Disheritance  or  our  mainprize  or  the  mainprize  of  our 
heirs  or  for  fforestall  homsoken,  felony,  Pountbruche,  Disseisin  raising 
Hue  &  Cry  &  spilling  of  blood,  of  which  things  if  any  of  the  said 
Burgesses  their  heirs  or  their  assigns  shall  be  attainted  by  the  award 
and  Judgment  of  four  persons  whomsoever  they  be  they  shall  be 
fined  according  to  the  nature  of  the  trespass  &  all  these  fines  shall  be 
rated  in  our  sd  Hundred  Forsprys  Lastyns  &  Disseisins  by  force  & 

arms  &  recovery  shall  be  adjudged  by  fines  before  ourselves  or  before 
our  heirs  &  not  before  any  body  else  whomsoever  unless  it  be  by  our 

special  order  &  command  And  that  their . of  each  of  the  afsd 

Burgesses  of  their  heirs  &  of  their  assigns  of  what  age  soever  he  may 
be  at  such  seizin  &  of  other  the  tenements  of  which  his  ancestor  died 
seized  &  possed  without  giving  any  thing  to  us  or  our  heirs  for  such 
seizure . other  than  as  afsd  And  that  if  the  sd  heir  be  dis¬ 
possessed  or  fined  by  any  other . except  those  that  have  a 

right  And  that  the  afsd  Burgesses  their  heirs  &  asss  shall  peaceably 
at  all  times  have  common  of  Pasture  as  much  as  in  us  lie  for  all  their 
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beasts  as  well  for  their  pigs  and  goats  as  for  all  others  without  pannage 
&  without  any  other  customs  in  all  those  our  Lordships  of  Kedwelli 
&  Carn  Wathllan  within  the  forest  &  without  the  borders  of  our 
forest  of  Pencoyd  of  Kevengorarth  &  Kotldyndysagh  &  our  premises 
in  Dalkynadan  &  in  Wenhold  our  pasture  in  Glyn  each  at  the  feast 
of  the  assumption  of  our  Lady  as  well  as  at  the  feast  of  Saint  Andrew 
And  to  till  and  depasture  in  our  Demesnes  of  Kedwelli  of  Carn 
Wathlan  of  S*  Ishmael  &  of  Coldcote  &  the  rents  thereof  as  usual  to 
be  paid  to  us  And  that  we  &  our  heirs  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make 
our  profits  of  our  said  land  except  the  land  enclosed  within  all  the 
parks  round  our  sd  Borough  And  saving  to  the  sd  Burgesses  their 
heirs  &  asss  sufficient  pasture  &  free  entry  &  free  seizin  to  the  same 
pasture  for  all  their  Cattle  afsd  at  their  pleasure  in  the  manner  follow¬ 
ing  as  far  as  they  chuse  in  going  to  &  returning  from  or  depasturing 
their  said  Cattle  from  sun  rise  to  sun  set  except  in  the  places  afsd 
And  that  the  afsd  burgesses  their  heirs  &  asss  shall  at  all  times  have 
houseboot  &  shipboot  in  all  those  our  woods  of  Kedwelli  &  of  Carn 
Wathlan  by  raising  and  taking  the  same  from  our  forests  &  lands 
afsd  And  that  they  shall  have  fireboot  &  hayboot  in  our  wood  of 
Glynusen  the  decayed  Wood  there  as  well  as  the  decayed  Wood  in 

any  other  place  whatsr . and  besides  the  other  woods  there 

they  shall  pay  houseboot  &  shipboot  in  the  same  wood  as  they  shall 
so  raise  &  take  from  our  Foresters  &  not  otherwise . not¬ 

withstanding  any  thing  that  shall  be  herein  found  to  the  contrary 


&  Shipboot . in . in  coming  to  our  said  Lordship 

of  Kidwelli  to  serve . our  sd  Borough  &  that  they  shall 


not  sell  nor  remove  any  part  thereof  out  of  our  said  Borough  by 
fraud  to  the  damage  of  us  or  of  our  heirs  And  that  they  shall  have 

. for  houseboot  &  Turbary  both  within  &  without  our  said 

forest . the  lands  of  Kidwelli  &  Carnwathlan  or  Scontol  & 

the  Turbary  which  shall  be  found  in  the  places  hereinafter  mentioned 
And  that  they  shall  have  in  time  of  Harvest  their  swine  free  of 
pannage  in  all  our  woods  of  Kidwelli  &  Carnwathlan  save  our  forests 
&  woods  underwritten  And  that  they  shall  have  free  liberty  to  fish 

in  all  our . of  Kedwelli  and  Carnwathan  in  such  places 

wherein  they  have  been  accustomed  to  fish  and  to  take  the  same  as 
of  right  except  in  our  particular  ponds  and  fisheries  And  if  the  afsd 
Burgesses  or  their  heirs  or  their  assigns  or  any  of  their  servants  shall 
commit  any  trespass  either  within  or  without  the  said  forest  or  our 
Lands  afsd  that  they  shall  make  amends  at  the  porch  of  our  Castle  at 
Kidwelli  by  the  Inquest  of  six  freeholders  or  of  six  Burgesses  of  our 
said  Borough  or  upon  the  testimony  of  our  foresters  there  and  that 
the  trespass  shall  be  accounted  for  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sd 
trespass  And  that  none  of  the  afsd  Burgesses  nor  of  their  heirs  nor  of 
their  assigns  shall  be  detained  within  the  porch  of  our  said  Castle  at 
Kidwelli  for  any  trespass  that  he  may  have  committed  if  he  shall  be 
able  to  procure  sufficient  mainprize  for  the  same  but  if  the  sajpie 
cannot  be  done  then  &  in  such  case  he  shall  not  be  replevysable  And 
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that  the  afsd  Burgesses  their  heirs  &  ass3  shall  elect  the  provost  of  our 
said  Borough  in  the  next  Hundred  after  the  feast  of  S‘  Michael  for 

whom  they  shall  be  answerable  in  so  doing . the  office 

belonging  to  which  provost  shall  serve  us  in  our  said  borough  to 
execute  and  return  the  Attachments  and  to  receive  the  tolls  &  rents 
and  fines  there  and  to  execute  our  orders  as  far  as  shall  belong  to  his 
office  within  our  said  Borough  without  being  charged  to  any  other 
office  And  if  the  servant  of  any  of  the  afsd  Burgesses  or  of  their  heirs 
or  asss  shall  have  these  effects  his  master  shall  proceed  as  in  cases  of 
felony  for  the  same . proper  shall  be  forfeited  &  that  his 


Master . his  effect  for . forfeitures . if 

he . the  sd  servant  or  any  other . may  be  enabled 


to  take  the  said  effects  so  seized  &  that  if  they  are  challanged  within 
a  year  &  a  day  &  that  he  can  make  it  appear  that  the  same  felony 
was  not  done  -by  the  order  nor  by  the  aid  or  privity  of  him  And  that 
if  any  of  the  afsd  Burgesses  their  heirs  or  asss  shall  die  without  making 
a  will  his  known  son  &  heir  shall  have  the  substance  of  his  father  so 
dying  without  disturbance  or  challange  of  us  or  of  our  heirs  And  that 
if  any  of  the  afsd  Burgesses  or  of  their  heirs  or  their  ass3  shall  have 

purchased  in  open  day  before  his  neighbours  of  Kidwelli . 

manner  of  merchandize  &  the  same  merchandize  shall  be  challenged 
as  dishonestly  purchased  that  they  shall  sustain  no  loss  by  the  mer¬ 
chandize  there  purchased  so  that  they  can  prove  that  they  did  not 
know  that  the  same  were  fraudulently  obtained  And  that  the  afsd 
Burgesses  their  heirs  &  their  ass3  shall  attend  us  &  our  heirs  if  occasion 
shall  be  in  going  through  all  the  Inner  Precint  of  Gales  and  that 
they  shall  give  unto  us  &  to  our  heirs  reasonable  surety  on  the  first 
of  August  after  their  departure  from  our  said  Borough  if  they  do  not 
remain  within  the  same  Borough  And  that  they  shall  attend  our 
Seneschall  of  Kedwelli  when  we  or  our  heirs  shall  come  to  our  said 
Borough  if  needs  may  be  thro’  the  interior  part  of  the  whole  of  the 
afsd  Precinct  of  Gales  at  our  reasonable  expences  in  the  form  aforesaid 
And  that  they  shall  attend  our  Seneschall  thro’  all  the  inner  part  of 
our  Lordship  of  Kedwelli  &  CarnWathllan  when  need  shall  be  in 
time  of  war  And  that  if  the  said  Seneschall  shall  go  beyond  the 
Bounds  of  our  sd  Lordship  in  such  perambulation  he  shall  then 
return  to  the  sd  Lordship  on  the  first  of  August  &  not  before  &  if  he 
does  not  perform  this  willingly  or  that  he  acts  contrary  to  us  or  to 
our  heirs  &  to  our  reasonable  direction  in  the  form  underwritten  that 
then  the  Seneschall  &  all  the  s'1  Burgesses  of  our  said  Borough  shall 
chuse  people  of  the  same  Borough  who  shall  be  more  sufficient 

according  to  the  form  afsd  &  not  in . nor  any  others  who 

shall  not  be . to  do  this  there  at  all  times  that  our  sd 

Borough  may  be  suff‘  .  .  .  . . hundred  of  Kedwelli  in 


the  form  underwritten  &  if  we  or  our  heirs  or  any  of . shall 

take  or  cause  to  be  taken  any  of  the  aforesaid . their  heirs 


or  asss  of  their  Goods  or  of  their  chattels  &  that  this  shall  be  of  such 
things  as  shall  be  to  be  sold  &  not  of  any  others.  And  if  this  cannot 
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be  done  of  their  good  Will  &  that  whensoever  it  shall  be  taken  it  shall 

be  paid  within  four  days . &  if  that  cannot  be  immediately 

paid . within  our . the  time  which  we  shall  neither 

take  nor  cause  to  be  taken  any  thing  else  except  that  which  shall  be 
taken  there  so  far  as  that  the  same  shall  plainly  appear  to  us  to  be 
their  assetts  For  which  cause  we  the  aforesaid  Henry  and  Maud  all 
the  afsd  Franchizes  &  free  customs  there  found  by  the  afsd  Inquest  do 
grant  &  confirm  for  us  &  for  our  heirs  to  the  afsd  Burgesses  of  our 
said  Borough  of  Kedwelli  &  to  their  heirs  &  to  their  asss  for  ever  in 
the  form  underwritten  And  do  hereby  grant  unto  them  for  us  &  for 
our  heirs  all  the  advantages  &  free  customs  that  they  have  or  were 
accustomed  to  have  as  the  same  have  been  heretofore  granted  In 
Witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  seal  Witness  Sir  Thomas 
De  Blound  Sir  Wm  De  Cantelou  Richard  De  Ryvers  our  Seneschall 
of  Kidwelli  Philip  de  Skenfryth,  Richd  de  Penres  John  de  Botyler, 
Giffeo  Dun  Cadugan  ap  Griffith  Dani  Malefaunt  &  others  Given  at 
our  Castle  at  Kidwelli  the  12th  day  next  after  the  feast  of  the 
.assumption  of  our  Lady  in  the  year  of  King  Edward  Son  of  King 
Edwd  the  2nd  Which  franchises  gifts  grants  places  usages  &  customs 
afsd  according  to  the  Charter  of  our  most  honored  father  &  mother 
we  the  afsd  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster  do  give  grant  confirm  ratify  & 
approve  for  us  &  for  our  heirs  to  the  afsd  burgesses  of  our  Borough 
of  Kedwelli  &  to  their  heirs  &  to  their  asss  from  henceforth  for  ever 

in  manner  afsd  And  if  the  sd  Burgesses . have  not  enjoyed 

the  franchises  afsd  We  will  &  grant  for  us  &  for  our  heirs  that  the 
afsd  Burgesses  their  heirs  &  their  ass5  shall  be  at  liberty  to  enjoy  them 

. or . And  we  the  afsd  Henry  &  our  heirs  the 

afsd  Franchises  grants  usages  and  customs  afsd  to  the  afsd  Burgesses 
&  their  heirs  and  their  ass3  do  grant  &  confirm  for  ever  In  Witness 
whereof  we  have  put  our  seal  to  this  our  writing  Given  at  our  Castle 
of  Leycester  the  12  day  next  after  the  Annunciation  of  our  Lady  in 
the  30  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  3d  after  the  Conquest. 

Attested  as  a  true  Copy  of  a  Copy  “I 
of  this  Charter,  this  4  day  of  > 

April  1792,  by  us,  ) 

Amos  Clarke,  )  Clerks  to  Mr.  Foulkes, 

John  Browne,  $  Hart  S‘,  Bloomsbury. 

(B.) 

A.D.  1444. 

Translation  of  Kidwelly  Charter ,  granted  by  Henry  VI.,  (by 

Richard  Fenton.') 

Henry  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England  and  France  and 
Lord  of  Ireland  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  greeting 
Know  ye  that  we  considering  in  what  manner  the  Burgesses  of  our 
Borough  and  Town  of  Kidwelly  in  South  Wales  within  our  Dutchy 
of  Lancaster  have  manifoldly  suffered  no  small  losses  and  bui  nings  ot 
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their  houses  and  divers  oppressions  which  the  Welchmen  of  their 
malice  heretofore  have  often  brought  upon  them  &  that  therefore  the 
sd  Town  which  is  an  ancient  Borough  of  our  said  Dutchy  is  now  in  a 
manner  waste  and  desolate  for  the  want  of  Burgesses  there  dwelling, 
and  willing  therefore  as  well  for  the  assistance  and  relief  of  the  sd 
Town  and  Borough  of  Kidwelly  as  of  our  County  more  amply  to 
provide  for  the  convenience  peace  &  quiet  of  the  sd  Burgesses  have 
granted  and  by  these  presents  Do  grant  to  the  sd  Burgesses  and 
resiants  within  the  sd  Town  and  Borough  of  Kidwelly  to  their  heirs 
and  successors  that  they  shall  have  a  Commonalty  amongst  themselves 
and  that  the  said  Burgesses  on  the  morrow  of  the  Epiphany  of  our 
Lord  next  ensuing  may  chuse  from  among  themselves  one  Mayor 
and  two  Bailiffs  who  after  they  shall  have  been  elected  shall  take 
their  Corporal  Oaths  in  the  Exchequer  of  Kidwelly  before  the 
Receiver  or  Auditor  there  then  being  for  the  due  performance  and 
execution  of  the  Offices  of  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  from  the  sd  Morrow 
of  the  Epiphany  to  the  next  Sunday  after  the  feast  of  S‘  Michael 
the  Archangel  then  next  ensuing  and  the  said  Mayor  and  Bailiffs 
thus  elected  the  sd  Offices  of  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  for  the  sd  time  shall 
perform  and  execute  and  that  the  said  Burgesses  their  heirs  and 
Successors  from  thenceforth  may  elect  from  among  themselves  a 
Mayor  and  2  Bailiffs  once  every  year  that  is  on  the  next  Sunday 
after  the  feast  of  Sl  Michael  the  Archangel  who  immediately  after 
they  shall  have  been  thus  elected  and  sworn  to  the  due  performance 
of  their  sd  Offices  in  the  said  Church  before  the  Receiver  or  Auditor 
there  for  the  time  being  the  Offices  of  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  there  duly 
may  perform  exercise  and  execute  And  if  it  happens  that  any  Mayor 
or  Bailiff  should  die  within  a  year  after  such  election  that  then  the 
sd  Burgesses  their  heirs  and  successors  may  chuse  from  among  them¬ 
selves  one  other  Mayor  or  other  Bailiff  or  Bailiffs  in  the  place  of  him 
or  them  so  dying  who  have  taken  the  Oath  as  aforesd  may  do  &  exe¬ 
cute  the  Office  of  Mayor  or  of  Bailiff  or  Bailiffs  for  all  the  remaining 
part  of  that  year  And  that  2  Officers  to  be  chosen  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  sd  Town  for  the  time  being  may  have  and  carry  each  of  them  one 
Mace  with  our  arms  of  our  said  Dutchy  engraved  on  it  And  that  the 
sd  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  thus  elected  and  officers1  and  commonalty  of 
the  sd  town  and  Borough  be  one  incorporate  body  and  fully  capable 
and  fit  to  purchase  lands  and  tenements  and  other  possessions  for 
themselves  and  their  successors  by  the  names  of  Mayor  Bailiffs  and 
Commonalty  of  the  Town  and  Borough  of  Kidwelly  and  that  by  the 
sd  names  they  may  plead  and  be  impleaded  answer  and  be  answered 
and  have  perpetual  succession.  We  have  also  granted  to  the  sd 
Burgesses  their  heirs  and  successors  for  ever  our  Town  and  Borough 

1  The  word  in  the  original  is  so  obliterated  as  to  oblige  me  to  resort  to  the 
recitals  in  the  later  Patents,  and  there  I  find  “  et  prefecti,”  which  1  have  rendered 
“  and  Officers ,”  meaning  the  Serjeants  at  Mace,  but  I  should  conjecture  from  the 
length  of  the  obliterated  space,  and  the  faint  traces  left,  the  words  were  “  et 
ministri  ....  ,”  or  “  ut  predictum  est that  is,  “  thus  elected  as  aforesaid." 
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aforesaid  with  the  market  and  fairs  of  the  sd  Town  and  Borough 
Stallage  picLage  tolls  and  all  other  customs  profits  and  commodities 
thereunto  belonging  also  tolls 2  of  the  country  and  rent  of  Assize  and 
all  lands  escheated  in  the  down  and  Borough  aforesaid  We  have  also 
granted  to  the  sd  Burgesses  their  heirs  and  successors  that  they  shall 
have  a  Court  or  Hundred  of  Kidwelly  and  all  fines  issues  and*  amer¬ 
ciaments  in  the  sd  Court  or  Hundred  forfeitures  and  other  perquisites 
and  advantages  thence  proceeding  or  to  the  sd  Hundred  or  Court  in 
any  way  appertaining  or  belonging  And  that  the  Mayor  of  the  sd 
Town  then  being  may  hold  before  him  all  Pleas  real  personal  and 
mixed  to  the  sd  Hundred  belonging  or  any  wise  appertaining  as  well 
concerning  lands  &  tenements  situate  in  the  sd  Town  and  Borough  as 
other  lands  and  tenements  without  the  sd  town  and  Borough  which 
are  of  Burgage  tenure  as  of  debts  trespasses  reckonings  agreements  and 
other  contracts  and  causes  whatsoever  within  the  said  Town  and 
Borough  and  their  precincts  arising  as  also  pleas  of  piepowder  and 
fairs  at  the  suit  of  any  person  whatsoever  prosecuting  or  desirous  to 
prosecute  before  them  by  writ  or  without  writ  as  fully  and  perfectly  as 
our  Stewards  or  the  Stewards  of  our  Ancestors  there  being  were 
accustomed  to  hold  pleas  so  that  neither  Steward  Bailiff  nor  other 
Officer  of  us  or  of  our  heirs  shall  on  any  account  intermeddle  with 
the  sd  Hundred  or  with  the  holding  of  any  pleas  to  the  sd  Hundred 
belonging  or  which  ought  of  old  to  belong  And  that  the  Mayor 
Bailiffs  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  Town  their  heirs  and  Successors 
by  the  Bailiffs  of  the  sd  Town  for  the  time  being  shall  have  Returns 
of  all  writs  and  precepts  of  us  and  our  heirs  Justices  escheators  and 
others  our  Judges  or  those  of  our  heirs  whomsoever  and  executions  of 
the  said  writs  and  precepts  in  all  pleas  real  personal  and  mixed  and 
all  causes  within  the  said  town  and  Borough  and  the  limits  and  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  same  as  well  in  the  Borough  as  in  the  Forensia3  within 
the  four  ancient  crosses  that  compass  the  said  Town  so  that  neither 
escheator  Steward  or  other  Bailiff  or  Minister  of  us  and  our  heirs 
within  the  said  town  and  Borough  nor  in  any  other  place  within  the 
said  limits  and  precincts  thereof  shall  enter  to  make  any  execution  or 
on  any  other  account  interfere  And  that  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  of 
the  said  town  for  the  time  being  be  Justices  for  preserving  of  the 
Peace  for  us  and  our  heirs  within  the  said  Town  and  Borough  and 
precinct  thereof  as  well  in  the  Borough  as  in  the  foreland  within  the 
sd  four  Crosses  and  that  they  shall  have  full  power  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  all  things  belonging  to  the  Office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  be 
executed  within  the  Town  and  precincts  aforesd  so  that  no  Justice 
Steward  Constable  or  other  Officer  of  us  or  of  our  heirs  shall  enter 
the  sd  Town  and  Borough  or  precincts  of  the  same  to  do  &  execute 

2  What  “  Tolnetum  patrial”  can  mean  I  know  not.  Tolls  in  general  are  men¬ 
tioned  before,  but  this  is  some  particular  toll. 

3  In  the  original  it  is  “  Forensia Now  Foreria  is  a  Headland,  or  Foreland,  such 
as  that  towards  the  sea  near  Kidwelly.  Leland,  the  antiquary,  talking  of  Kidwelly, 
mentions  the  Foreland  as  famous  for  sheep.  There  is  no  such  word  as  Forensia. 
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there  any  thing  that  belongs  to  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  We 
have  also  granted  to  the  sd  Burgesses  their  heirs  and  successors  that 
they  shall  have  or  may  chuse  from  among  themselves  every  year  on 
the  day  aforesd  One  Coroner  who  having  taken  the  usual  oath  may 
do  and  execute  all  that  belongs  to  the  Office  of  Coroner  in  the  sd 
Borough  and  precincts  thereof  And  further  of  our  more  abundant 
grace  We  have  granted  for  us  and  our  heirs  that  the  sd  Burgesses 
their  heirs  and  successors  their  Servants  and  also  the  tenants  of  the  sd 
Burgesses  their  heirs  and  Successors  residing  within  the  Town  and 
Borough  afsd  shall  not  in  future  be  impleaded  or  forced  to  answer 
before  any  Judges  or  other  Officer  of  us  or  our  heirs  on  any  indict¬ 
ment  accusation  or  Appeal  of  Treason  or  for  trespasses  rectis  injuriis 4 
misprisions  or  other  crimes  or  offences  whatsoever  or  in  any  actions  or 
pleas  r^al  personal  and  mixed  at  the  suit  of  us  and  our  heirs  or  of 
any  other  person  whatsoever  in  any  Court  within  the  Lordships  of 
Kidwelly  Carnwillion  and  Iskennen  except  in  the  sd  Hundred  or 
before  the  Justices  in  eyre  of  us  and  our  heirs  when  they  shall  come 
into  those  parts  and  shall  not  nor  shall  any  of  them  be  convicted  or 
tried  within  the  said  Lordships  by  any  foreigners  but  by  entire 
Englishmen  of  the  sd  Borough  and  not  by  any  Welshmen  for  ever 
We  have  also  granted  to  the  sd  Burgesses  their  heirs  and  successors 
that  no  fair  or  market  be  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sd  Borough 
within  the  distance  of  5  miles  of  the  same  and  that  no  wares  merchan¬ 
dizes  or  victuals  be  exposed  to  Sale  in  any  Publick  Place  within  the 
sd  5  miles  but  in  the  Borough  itself  except  Bread  and  Beer  bought  in 
the  said  Borough  which  afterwards  may  lawfully  be  sold  without  the 
Borough  by  such  as  have  bought  within  the  Borough  except  flesh 
and  fish  cut  up  in  like  manner  first  bought  within  the  sd  Borough 
and  except  milk  cheese  eggs  Poultry  and  such  like  small  victuals 
which  may  be  lawfully  bought  and  sold  in  the  houses  of  those  to 
whom  such  small  Victuals  belong  so  that  they  shall  not  be  exposed  to 
Sale  in  any  publick  place  within  the  said  Borough  And  that  the 
market  of  the  said  Town  be  kept  within  the  walls  of  the  sd  Town  in 
the  usual  and  accustomed  place  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday  in  every 
week  and  not  otherwise  as  it  used  to  be  done  And  that  they  may  have 
before  the  sd  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  in  the  Hundred  of  the  said  Town 
cognizance  and  punishment  of  all  and  singular  the  offenders  in  re¬ 
grating  and  forestalling  of  all  wares  and  victuals  of  such  as  are 
desirous  of  frequenting  the  market  of  the  said  Town  for  the  provision 
and  supply  of  our  Castle  there  and  the  sd  Town  and  to  impose  fines 
on  them  according  to  their  deserts  which  fines  are  to  be  levied  at  the 
option  of  the  said  Burgesses  their  heirs  and  successors  And  that  they 
may  have  cognizance  and  punishment  of  assize  of  Bread  and  Beer 
and  of  other  broken  victuals 5  in  the  sd  Town  and  Borough  and  Assize 

4  I  have  not  attempted  a  translation  of  “rectis  injuriis and  I  find  by  an  old 
document  in  my  possession  that  the  same  expression  occurs  in  the  Cardigan 
Charter,  the  translator  of  which  left  it  as  he  found  it. 

5  By  broken  victuals  I  presume  is  meant  such  as  are  sold  by  retail. 
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of  weights  measures  and  balances  within  the  sd  Town  and  Borough  so 
that  no  Steward  or  Marshal  of  our  Household  or  of  our  heirs  or 
Clerk  of  the  market  Justice  or  any  other  whatsoever  shall  enter  or 
interfere  in  any  wise  with  the  Assize  of  those  measures  weights  and 
balances  or  any  other  thing  which  belongs  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of 
the  Market  to  be  done  and  executed  within  the  sd  Town  and  Borough 
And  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Burgess  of  the  sd  Borough  his 
heirs  and  successors  to  hold  what  he  has  purchased  in  the  sd  Borough 
as  his  Chattels  and  by  his  last  Will  bequeath  them  accordingly  to 
whomsoever  he  shall  chuse  And  that  neither  the  sd  Burgesses  their 
heirs  and  successors  within  the  said  Borough  during  their  residence 
there  shall  contribute  to  any  payments  concerning  any  customs 6 
grants  aids  tallage  or  fines  whatsoever  granted  or  to  be  granted  through 
the  whole  realm  to  us  and  our  heirs  unless  in  the  sd  Borough  with 
the  Burgesses  where  they  are  conversant  as  they  were  used  to  pay 
and  that  none  of  the  said  Burgesses  their  heirs  and  successors  their 
tenants  or  Vassals  within  our  land  and  power  shall  be  distrained  or 
attached  for  the  debt  or  trespass  of  any  of  his  neighbours  unless  he  be 
a  principal  Debtor  or  Surety  &  whosoever  shall  be  the  Surety  of 
another  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  so  long  as  the  principal  debtor 
has  wherewith  to  pay  and  that  the  Court  of  Welshmen  and  foreigners 
and  Sessions  which  were  wont  to  be  held  within  the  sd  Town  and 
Borough  of  Kidwelly  may  henceforth  be  held  there  for  ever  according 
to  usual  custom  rendering  therefore  yearly  to  us  and  our  heirs  by  the 
hands  of  our  Receiver  of  Kidwelly  for  the  time  being  ,£26  13s  4d 
at  the  feasts  of  Easter  and  Sl  Michael  the  Archangel  by  equal  portions 
for  all  Services  customs  and  demands  In  witness  whereof  we  have 
caused  these  our  Letters  to  be  made  patent  Given  under  our  Seal  of 
our  said  Dutchy  at  our  Castle  at  Windsor  the  8th  day  of  December 
in  the  22nd  year  of  our  reign  by  Bill  signed  by  the  Kings  hand  and 
sealed  with  the  signet  of  the  Eagle. 

(C.) 

An  Exemplification  of  the  original  Charter,  at  the  instance  of 
Phillip  Morgan,  Mayor  of  Kidwelly,  by  Patent  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  20th  February,  32nd  year  of  his  reign. 

(D.) 

An  Exemplification  of  the  original  Charter,  by  Patent  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  20th  May,  4th  year  of  his  reign. 

(To  be  continued.) 

6  This  word  in  the  original  is  very  faint,  and  being  abbreviated  admits  of  many 
conjectures.  In  the  recitals  it  is  written  “  coibus,"  which  can  mean  nothing  but 
“  communibus,”  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  is  not  the  word  in  the  original, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  “  costumis,”  that  is,  customs 
or  duties. 


2  O 
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MONUMENTAL  SLAB  AT  HAVERFORDWEST. 

The  annexed  wood-cut  represents  a  monumental  slab, 
found  under  the  pavement  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Haverfordwest,  in  the  course  of 
the  repairs  executed  in  1853-4.  The  finders  did  not 
notice  anything  that  would  give  a  clue  to  its  history, 
and,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  the  inscription  does  not 
afford  much  information. 

The  legend  occupies  only  one  edge  of  the  stone,  and 
may  be  read  as  follows  :  — 

F  .  RICARD  :  LE  PAVMER  *.  GIT  I  ICI  :  DEV  I 
DE  SAALME  :  EIT  MERCI  :  AMEN. 

It  is  a  form  commonly  found  upon  tombs  of  the  period 
to  which  this  seems  to  belong,  viz.,  the  thirteenth  century. 

Apparently  this  slab  originally  covered  the  remains  of 
a  brother  of  the  Dominican  Priory,  for  the  initial  F.  un¬ 
questionably  shows  that  it  commemorates  a  member  of 
some  monastic  order. 

There  is  no  slab  exactly  like  this  in  Cutts’  Sepulchral 
Slabs,  and  it  is  curious  in  several  respects.  The  cross  is 
of  a  simple,  elegant,  and  early  form  ;  and  its  foot  ends 
differently  from  that  of  any  example  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  egg-shaped  space  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  stone  is  all  that  remains  of  a  portrait  of  the  person 
commemorated.  Several  examples  of  such  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  defunct  are  extant,  and  figures  of  some  of 
them  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Cutts’  above-mentioned  work. 

The  device  by  the  side  of  the  cross  has  been  supposed 
to  represent  a  palm  branch,  and,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  friar,  to  intimate  that  the  deceased  had  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  seems  not  to 
be  an  improbable  explanation  of  them.  We  have  not 
found  a  description  of  any  similar  device. 

In  all  probability  the  term  “  Le  Paumer  ”  is  not  a 
family  name,  but  simply  the  designation  of  Brother 
Richard,  after  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  interesting  stone  has  been 
placed  in  a  safe  position  on  the  north  side  of  the  interior 
of  the  chancel  of  St.  Thomas’  Church.  C.  C.  B. 
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Coffin  Lid,  St.  Thomas’  Church,  Haverfordwest. 
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ANCIENT  MILL,  RUTHIN. 

Beneath  Ruthin  Castle  stands  its  mill,  a  building  coeval 
with  the  castle  itself,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Some  years  ago,  a  tenant  raised  the  structure,  but  the 
original  work  does  not  seem  to  have  much  been  injured, 
while  the  gables,  which  are  evidently  perfect,  will  give 
us  a  correct  idea  of  the  height  and  pitch  of  the  roof.  It 
faces  the  north,  and  at  each  extremity  of  that  face  are 
the  two  entrances,  formed  by  arches  of  the  period,  and 
large  enough  to  admit  carts.  Small  windows,  of  oblbng 
form,  are  seen  in  front  of  the  building.  The  arch  over 
the  wheels  of  the  mill  has  been  enlarged,  probably  by 
the  same  tenant  who  raised  the  building  to  its  present 
height.  In  the  face  of  each  gable  is  a  single  trefoiled 
narrow  Lancet  window,  that  in  the  western  being  so 
mutilated  that  the  arch  of  the  window  has  been  destroyed. 
Over  the  window  in  the  east  gable,  a  cross,  in  the  red 
sandstone  of  the  district,  has  been  inserted  into  the  lime¬ 
stone.  From  the  presence  of  this  cross,  as  well  as  the 
position  of  the  building,  a  popular  tradition  has  arisen 
that  the  building  had  been  previously  a  church,  or  chapel, 
and  we  even  find  in  Lewis’  Topographical  Dictionary 
this  statement : — 

“  Ruthin  mill,  a  curious  ancient  edifice,  having  on  the  apex  of 
the  eastern  gable  a  red  stone  cross,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  the  chapel  of  the  cell  of  White  Friars  mentioned  by 
Leland  as  formerly  existing  there,  but  of  which  no  records  are 
preserved.” 

This  story  has  been  endorsed  by  the  authority  of 
Archdeacon  Newcome,  late  Warden  of  Ruthin,  in  his 
brief  Account  of  Ruthin  Town  and  Castle.  The  sole 
origin  of  this  invention  seems  to  have  been  the  cross; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  anyone  who  has  ever 
seen  the  building  could  have  converted  it  into  a  church, 
or  chapel.  All  traces  of  the  cell  of  White  Friars  being 
lost  in  Ruthin,  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  this 
ancient  building  must  have  been  a  portion  of  that  es¬ 
tablishment. 
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The  mill  has  always  been  an  appurtenance  of  the  castle, 
but  whether  inclosed  within  the  town  wall,  or  not,  is  un¬ 
certain.  In  all  probability  it  was  not,  as  a  small  portion 
of  the  wall,  the  only  portion  now  existing,  though  close 
to  the  mill,  would  not  have  inclosed  it. 

Opposite  the  mill  are  the  remains  of  a  private  house, 
(now  subdivided  into  smaller  tenements,)  which  for  many 
years  was  the  property  of  the  Moyles,  a  family  of  some 
distinction  in  Ruthin.  A  dilapidated  barn  of  large  pro¬ 
portions  stands  between  this  house  and  the  mill,  close  to 
which  once  stood  a  large  mass  of  outhouses,  granaries, 
stables,  &c.,  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  public  house 
called  The  Boot ,  and  a  portion  of  the  present  Mill  Street. 
There  is  some  probability  that  these  Moyles  were,  in  the 
time  of  Lord  de  Grey,  and  his  immediate  successors,  the 
guardians  of  the  mill,  and  of  the  stores  of  corn,  &c., 
contained  within  the  numerous  outbuildings ;  for  it  is 
unlikely  that,  in  a  small  town,  where  ground  would  be 
valuable,  such  an  immense  mass  of  outbuilding  would 
have  been  either  convenient  or  necessary,  unless  for  the 
storing  of  the  grain  that  was  to  be  ground  there.  As 
Johannes  de  Mola  would  have  been  the  proper  appellation 
of  the  miller,  supposing  his  name  to  have  been  John,  we 
may  trace  in  the  later  name  of  Moyle  the  office  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  family.  The  Moyles  became 
extinct,  as  far  as  Ruthin  is  concerned,  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  In  a  room  visited  by  the  Association, 
in  1854,  may  be  seen  their  coat-armour, — sable,  2  lions 
rampant  argent.  There  are  also  two  small  hatchments 
in  the  church,  which  serve  partly  as  monumental  slabs, 
as  they  give  the  deaths,  marriages,  and  issues  of  the 
deceased.  Those  suspended  over  the  old  family  pew  are 
to  the  memories  of  Peter  and  Ambrose  Moyle,  who  died 
in  the  years  1676  and  1677,  both  of  them  leaving  issue. 

E.  L.  B. 
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INSCRIBED  FONT  AT  PATRISHOW, 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 


Font  at  Patrishow,  Brecon. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represents  the  very  singular 
inscribed  font  of  Patrishow,  a  little  church  some  six  or 
eight  miles  north-east  of  Crickhowell.  The  parish  itself 
consists  but  of  a  few  straggling  houses,  and  is  reached 
from  Crickhowell  through  narrow  winding  lanes,  thickly 
overhung  with  trees,  so  as  in  many  places  to  be  scarcely 
passable,  and  following  the  course  of  a  little  stream,  which 
is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Usk,  into  which  it  falls 
between  Crickhowell  and  Abergavenny.  Nowhere  have 
I  ever  seen  such  a  number  of  squirrels  as  I  noticed  in 
this  most  sequestered  road,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  I  found  the  church,  situated  in  a  little  dingle,  reached 
only  by  a  humble  bridle  road.  And  yet  the  church, 
plain  as  it  is  externally,  possesses  a  splendidly  carved 
roodloft,  extending  across  the  entrance  to  the  chancel ; 
its  style  being  florid  Gothic  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
There  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  it,  opening  from 
the  north  side  of  the  nave.  The  walls  are  inscribed  with 
long  texts  of  Scripture,  introduced  within  painted  orna¬ 
mental  borders.  The  entrance  is  on  the  south  side, 
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through  a  porch,  within  which,  on  the  east  wall,  is  the 
holy  water  stoup.  In  the  church-yard  is  the  stump  of  a 
cross  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  shaft  being  octagonal, 
and  rising  from  a  slightly  ornamented  square  base,  and 
near  it  is  a  wooden  stump  for  a  dial,  which  was  stolen 
some  time  since.  The  font  is  large  and  circular,  with  a 
narrowed  circular  base,  resting  on  a  broader  circular 
foundation.  Its  upper  part  measures  34  inches  in  its 
outside  diameter;  the  basin  being  20  inches  in  diameter, 
with  an  excavated  drain.  Upon  the  flat  edge  of  the  font 
is  the  inscription,  which  enables  us  to  discover  the  date  of 
its  construction.  On  either  side  are  two  holes  for  the 
staples  for  the  cover,  and  also  two  semi-foliated  orna¬ 
ments,1  extending  into  a  line  which  runs  all  round  within 
the  outer  edge,  and  incloses  the  inscription, — 

Menhir  me  fecit  i(n)  te(m)pore  Genillin. 

From  Jones’  Brecknockshire  we  learn  that  Cynhyllyn, 
or  Genyllin  Voel,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  Rhys  Goch, 
was  Lord  of  Ystradyw,  as  well  as  Prince  of  Powis,  in  the 

1  These  foliated  ornaments  appear  to  us  later  than  the  period  con¬ 
jectured  by  Mr.  Westwood.  Their  character  seems  not  earlier  than 
of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. — Ed.  Arch.  Camb. 

The  question  here  raised  by  the  Editor  is  one  opening  a  wide  field 
for  discussion,  and  involving  the  solution  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
date  of  many  early  monuments  of  art,  which,  at  one  time,  were 
considered  unquestionably  Anglo-Saxon,  but  which  the  modern 
school  of  Oxford  archaeologists  consider  as  Norman,  believing  that 
scarcely  a  single  fragment  of  Anglo-Saxon  ornamental  work  exists. 
I  shall  here,  however,  only  observe  that  scores  of  instances  exist  in  the 
ruder  and  later  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century,  in  which  a  precisely  similar  ornament  to  that  of  the  Patrishow 
font  occurs.  I  cite  almost  at  random  the  Oxford  Caedmon,  (Astle, 
pi.  xix.,  f.  viii.)  the  Harleian  Psalter,  No.  603,  and  the  Cambridge 
Psalter,  Ff.  1-23,  (Pal.  Sacr.  Piet.  Anglo-Sax.  Psalt.,  pi.  i.)  That 
the  Norman  artists  employed  Romanesque  foliage  to  a  great  extent  is 
true ;  but  such  is  also  the  character  of  the  grand  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 
of  the  end  of  the  tenth,  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  century,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  these  artists  were  influenced  by  the  example 
of  the  Frankish,  or  possibly  Byzantine,  artists  of  the  schools  of 
Charlemagne  and  Alcuin,  who,  both  in  their  MSS.,  architecture,  and 
sculptured  ivories,  employed  Romanesque  foliage  to  a  great  extent,  as 
the  principle  of  their  ornamental  designs. — J.  O.  W. 
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middle  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  the  church  of 
Patrishow  itself  was  consecrated  by  Hirwald  (who  wa9 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Llandaff  in  1056),  under  the  name 
of  Methur  Issur,  evidently  corrupted  from  Merthyr 
Ishaw,  or  St.  Ishaw  the  Martyr ;  and,  together  with  the 


mother  church  of  Llanbedr,  was  committed  to  the  pastoral 
care  of  Masgueith.  We  have,  therefore,  here  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  font  is  coeval  with  the  dedication  of  the 
ancient  church  in  the  year  1060  ;  and  this  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance,  as  we  have  in  this  inscription  round 
its  top  a  very  different  style  of  letters,  either  from  the 
debased  Roman  capitals  of  the  Paulinus  and  other  monu¬ 
ments,  or  the  Hiberno-Saxon  characters  of  the  Llantwit 
and  other  similar  stones.  The  system  of  contracting  the 
words  wherever  possible  had  also  commenced  ;  so  that  by 
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giving  as  an  average  two  centuries,  or  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  for  a  revolution  in  the  ordinary  characters  of  the 
period,  we  have  the  Llantwit  stones  carried  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  and  such  stones  as  that 
of  Paulinus  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth. 

Adjoining  to  the  west  end  of  the  church  of  Patrishow 
is  a  small  building,  now  used  as  a  vestry,  which  seems 
originally  to  have  had  some  communication  with  the 
middle  of  the  west  end  of  the  church,  where  there  is  a 
deep  Gothic  niche,  of  large  size,  at  a  considerable  height 
from  the  ground.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  church  stands  is  the  small  well  of  St.  Ishaw,  square, 
and  sunk  into  the  earth,  but  now  choked  up  with  weeds. 
The  mother  church  of  Llanbedr,  situate  in  a  charming 
dingle  at  the  end  of  a  little  stream,  is  large  and  plain, 
with  a  square  tower  and  Perpendicular  windows,  which 
seem  insertions  ;  it  consists  of  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  of 
equal  length.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the  east  end 
of  the  church  is  rather  unusual ;  the  space  inclosed  by 
the  communion  rails  extends  entirely  across  the  east  end 
of  the  nave  and  aisle,  with  the  pew  of  the  squire  of  the 
parish  within  the  rails,  and  the  communion  rail  cut  to  fit 
the  column  between  the  nave  and  aisle. 

Close  to  Crickhowell,  at  the  east  of  the  chief  inn  in 
the  town,  a  very  large  maen  hir  stands  erect  in  a  clump 
of  eleven  trees.  It  is  very  similar  to  one  of  large  size, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Neath,  in  a  field  on  the  east  side  of 
the  turnpike  road  to  Margam  ;  and  I  have  noticed  else¬ 
where  clumps  of  eleven  trees,  in  isolated  positions,  as 
at  the  junction  of  the  Kenfegge  and  Margam  roads.2 

Inscribed  fonts,  previous  to  the  Gothic  period,  are  of 
very  great  rarity.  The  large  one  at  Brecon  Priory, 
although  the  letters  are  legible  enough,  does  not  appear 
intelligible.  Other  very  ancient  examples  occur  at 
Lullington,  Somerset ;  Bridekirk,  Cumberland  (bearing 
a  long  Runic  inscription)  ;  Stanton  Fitz  Warren,  Wilt- 


2  The  trees  in  this  clump  stood  in  pairs.  On  passing  the  spot  a  few 
days  ago,  I  observed  that  the  odd  tree  had  been  cut  down. 
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shire  ;  and  Little  Billing,  Northamptonshire.  An  early 
inscription  in  Norman  French  occurs  on  the  Keysoe  font, 
Bedfordshire. 

J.  O.  Westwood. 

Hammersmith,  July,  1856. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  LORDSHIP  OF  DYFFRYN  CLWYD 
AND  RUTHIN  CASTLE. 

No.  III. 

The  dispute  concerning  the  Forest  of  Gallegfa,  near  Ruthin. 

Copy  of  a  statement  drawn  up  respecting  the  rights 
of  the  burgesses  of  Ruthin  to  the  pasturage  of  the  forest 
of  Gallegfa: — 

Reginald  de  Gray  Lord  bf  Dyffrvn  Clwyd  by  his  Charter  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Dyffryn  Clwyd  amongst  other  things  therein 
contained  did  give  and  grant  to  his  Burgesses  of  the  vill  of 
Rhuthin  that  they  might  have  and  take  without  views  of  his 
Forresters,  House-boote  and  Stray-boote  in  his  wood  called 
Garthlegva,  and  that  they  might  have  common  pasture  for  theire 
Cattle  in  the  same  woods  until  he  should  provide  a  reasonable 
Common  of  pasture  for  the  same  in  a  more  convenient  place. 
And  since  the  said  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  crowne,  and 
afterwards  in  processe  of  Time  the  Lordsp  of  Rhuthin  was 
sequestered,  during  which  sequestration  the  Burgesses  of  the 
Vill  of  Rhuthin  did  not  understand  to  whom  they  should  apply 
themselves  for  to  have  a  more  convenient  place  untill  the 
Honorable  Sir  Richard  Myddelton  of  Chirk  Castle  Baft  made 
an  absolute  purchase  of  the  said  Lordshippe  wherein  the  fforrest 
of  Garthlegfa  is  situated,  the  soyle  of  the  said  fforrest  being  un- 
doubtedlye  the  right  of  the  said  Lord,  and  thereby  the  Burgesses 
of  the  said  vill  of  Rhuthin  could  only  claim  a  right  to  the 
herbage  of  the  said  fforrest.  The  Burgesses  of  the  said  Vill  of 
Rhuthin  lately,  and  in  order  to  procure  a  maintenance  for  old 
decayed  Burgesses,  and  putting  out  children  apprentices  or  any 
other  charitable  uses  have  had  several  meetings  and  consultations 
what  methods  to  take  to  bring  such  good  workes  to  a  period. 
Sir  William  Williams  having  an  estate  bordering  upon  the 
fforrest  of  Garthlegfa  by  reason  thereoff,  and  to  prevent  all 
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obstacles  that  might  give  the  least  hindrance  or  disturbance  to 
such  good  intentions,  most  of  the  burgesses,  Inhabitants  of  the 
said  vill  of  Rhuthin  went  in  a  body  to  waite  upon  the  said  Sir 
William  Williams  who  gave  his  word  and  honor  that  noe  dis¬ 
turbance  should  be  given  to  prevent  such  good  works,  and  that 
he  would  give  all  the  assistance  he  could  to  further  it,  provided 
the  Burgesses  would  procure  a  grant  from  the  Lord  of  the  said 
Lordship  and  vill  of  Rhuthin  aforesaid  to  the  usses  within 
specified.  Upon  which  the  said  Burgesses  of  Vill  de  Ruthin 
having  had  such  assurances  caused  an  humble  petition  to  be 
drawn  and  presented  to  the  Lorde  of  the  Lordshipe  thereby 
desiring  leave  to  plow  and  sow  the  said  fforrest  of  Garthlegfa 
with  corn,  and  that  a  considerable  share  thereof  should  be 
applyed  and  converted  to  the  aforesaid  Charitable  usses  and  to 
no  other  usses  whatsoever.  To  which  the  said  Lord  of  the  said 
Lordshippe  and  vill  aforesaid  willingly  Complyed  and  consented, 
and  soon  after  the  said  Burgesses  plowed  up  and  sowed  great 
part  of  the  said  fforrest  with  several  hundreds  of  measures  of 
corn,  which  notwithstanding  the  faithful  promised  honour  and 
assurance  the  said  Sir  William  Williams  made  to  the  said  Bur¬ 
gesses,  he  ordered  Cattle  to  be  turned  into  the  corne,  and  the 
same  was  wholely  and  entirely  eaten  up  and  destroyed  in  the 
night  time  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Poore  Burgesses  of  the 
Vill  aforesaid. 

There  was  also  Sir  Edward  Baggot  Bart  now  deceased  had  a 
more  considerable  estate  adjoining  to  the  said  fforrest  than  any 
other  person  whatsoever,  yet  nevertheless  gave  no  orders  to 
destroy  the  corne  sowed  in  the  said  fforrest,  but  would  fairly  try 
it  at  law  whether  he  had  not  right  of  commoning  to  which  the 
said  Lord  and  Burgesses  were  willing  to  produce  the  said  Grants 
and  other  writeings  relateing  to  the  same  whereby  it  might  be 
amicably  ended. 

Addressed , — For  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd  at  Chirke  Castle 

These — 

The  following-  outlines  of  a  scheme  were  drawn  up, 
whereby  the  object  of  the  burgesses  was  proposed  to  be 
carried  out : — 

That  a  grant  be  made  of  the  Common  of  Gallegva  by  Sir 
Richard  Myddelton  to  the  corporation  of  Ruthin — for  the  terme 
of . 

That  the  said  corporation  or  their  undertenants  shall  be  thereby 
impowered  to  inclose,  till,  and  otherwise  improve  the  waste, 
yielding  and  paying  thereof  yearly  to  the  said  Sir  Rd  Myddelton 
his  heirs  or  assigns  the  sum  of . 
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The  Improved  Rents  of  the  said  Common  so  to  be  inclosed 
shall  be  disposed  of  to  such  charitable  uses  for  the  benefitt  of 
the  said  Corporation  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said  Sir  Richard 
Myddelton  his  heirs  or  assigns. 

That  the  said  Sir  Rich.  Myddelton,  his  Heirs  and  Assignes 
shall  have  a  Visitory  power  lodged  in  them  to  enquire  into  and 
examine  whether  the  said  improved  Rents  be  duly  employed  to 
the  uses  directed  by  the  said  Sir  Rd  Myddelton  or  his  assigns. 

A  covenant  was  added  to  oblige  the  tenants  not  to 
carry  off  the  compost. 

The  case  was  drawn  up  more  particularly  for  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  John  Chesshyre,  a  barrister,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  that  gentleman,  who  returned  it  with  his 
answer. 

The  Case  of  the  Burgesses  of  Ruthin. 

10°  Edri.  primi.  Reignold  de  Grey,  Lord  of  Weyford  and 
Ruthin  by  his  Charter  granted  (inter  alia)  to  his  Burgesses  of 
the  Ville  of  Ruthin  that  they  may  have  and  take  without  view  of 
his  Forresters,  Housboot  and  Heyboot  in  his  wood  called  Garth- 
legva  and  common  of  pasture  for  their  beasts  in  the  said  woods 
until  he  provide  a  reasonable  common  of  pasture  for  the  same  in 
a  more  convenient  place. 

27  Sept.  18°  Ric  Secundi  he  ratifies  and  confirms  the  above 
grant. 

20  Hen  :  6.  Edmond  Grey,  Lord  of  Ruthin  confirms  and 
ratifies  the  above  grant  by  an  Inspeximus. 

11  Henry  7.  George  Grey,  son  of  Edmond,  Earl  of  Kent, 
Lord  of  Hastings,  Weyford  and  Ruthin  by  an  inspeximus  con¬ 
firms  and  ratifies  the  former  grants,  by  virtue  of  which  several 
grants,  the  said  Burgesses  have  enjoyed  a  right  or  benefit  of 
Common  in  Garthlegfa  to  this  time,  and  annually  on  May  day 
made  a  formal  procession  round  the  boundaries  of  Garthlegfa, 
and  if  any  cottages  were  erected  or  inclosure  made  they  were 
used  to  throw  down  the  same  or  take  some  acknowledgement 
from  the  Trespasser. 

That  through  the  negligence  of  the  burgesses,  the  neighboring 
freeholders  have  promiscuously  with  them  turned  in  their  cattell. 

That  the  burgesses  now  apprehending  themselves  encroached 
upon  by  the  said  neighbouring  freeholders,  upon  a  petition  to  Sir 
Richard  Myddelton  Bart,  the  present  Lord  of  Ruthin,  obteined 
leave  to  break  up  the  soil  in  order  to  sow  the  same  with  corn. 

That  thereupon  the  said  Freeholders,  and  neighbours  who  had 
long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  said  wood  called  Garthlegfa  (as 
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apprehended  without  any  right)  have  disturbed  and  the  said 
Burgesses  from  plowing  upon  pretence  of  their  right  of  common 
there  by  prescription. 

Q.  If  the  said  freeholders  (not  Burgesses)  can  proscribe  to 
common  right,  notwithstanding  the  several  charters  above- 
mentioned. 

[Answer].  Usage  and  enjoyment  is  a  great  evidence  of  a 
right  of  common  in  the  freeholders,  not  burgesses,  and  that 
right  will  be  taken  to  be  a  prescriptive  Immemorial  right, 
wherever  the  commencement  of  it  cannot  be  shewn,  and  such 
right  of  common  in  the  freeholders  is  consistent  with  the  right 
of  the  Burgesses  claimed  by  grant  from  the  Lord  of  the  Soyle, 
for  the  freeholders  had  a  right  of  common  by  prescription  that 
did  not  exclude  the  Lord’s  putting  his  cattell  there,  nor  grant  to 
others  so  as  not  to  surcharge  the  common  to  the  Freeholder’s 
prejudices,  and  now  in  case  of  the  enclosure  the  point  will  be 
brought  to  a  question,  whether  the  Freeholders  have  a  right  of 
common  or  only  by  Escape  or  by  cause  of  Vicinage. 

Q.  How  far  shall  an  act  of  corporation  signed  by  the  ma¬ 
jority,  bind  the  dissenting  Burgesses,  the  Lord  himself  consenting. 

[Answer].  The  head  of  a  corporation,  and  the  majority  of 
the  number  may  and  will  bind  the  less  number  dissenting. 

Q.  The  Corporation  having  lost  their  seal  can  they  use  the 
arms  of  the  present  Lord,  and  will  such  arms  be  vallid,  and  will 
it  be  necessary  to  make  any  order  among  themselves  for  their 
using  a  new  seal. 

[Answer.]  If  this  borough  be  a  corporation  a  seale  is  incident 
to  confirm  and  atteste  their  acts ;  and  if  they  have  lost  their 
former  ancient  seale  they  may  renew  it  or  make  another  as  near 
the  former  as  may  be — but  if  they  have  no  foot-steppe  of  a  seal, 
it  is  a  shrewd  argument  that  they  are  no  legal  corporation — but 
supposing  them  to  be  a  legal  corporation  and  to  have  lost  their 
seale,  I  do  not  see  but  they  may  make  an  order  for  a  new  one. 
[Here  are  two  illegible  words.] 

John  Chesshyre. 

Indorsed , — Ruthin  Case,  ab1  Gallegfa. 

Meredith. 

The  subjoined  are  two  letters  from  Mr.  John  Chesshyre, 
on  the  same  business : — 

Bath  30  Sept.  1709. 

Sir, — I  have  considered  the  inclosed  draught,  and  made  such 
alterations  as  I  think  most  likely  to  answer  the  end  you  aim  at 
by  it.  Whatever  is  thus  [  ]  inclosed  is  for  direction  to  supply 

what  (for  want  of  instruction)  I  was  not  able  to  add.  A  little 
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care  and  attention  will  suffice  to  perfect  it.  I  had  caused  it  to 
be  transcribed,  but  then  you  would  not  have  had  your  own 
draught  and  the  alterations  at  one  view,  unless  I  had  alsoe  sent 
yours  and  the  Transcript  too  which  would  have  been  too  bulky 
for  the  post.  The  thing  itself  is  particular  and  therefore  the 
method  is  only  probationary,  but  in  case  you  have  (as  is  thus 
projected)  both  the  corporacion,  and  private  persons  alsoe  engaged 
there  will  be  less  danger  of  a  disappoyntment. 

I  am,  Sir  R.  M’s  and  yr 
Yr  humble  serv1 

Jo.  Chesshyre. 

Bath,  Oct.  10°  1709. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  with  the  enclosed  papers,  and 
had  before  returned  your  draught  which  I  hope  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  due  time  before  this . 

The  papers  you  sent  me  do  entangle  rather  than  enlighten  the 
Question  1  desired  to  be  satisfied  therein.  They  do  sufficiently 
prove  that  Ruthyn  is  a  free  Burrough,  but  not  that  they  are  a 
body  corporate,  capable  of  taking  or  granting  or  binding  them¬ 
selves  or  their  successors  which  is  the  only  end  of  our  enquiry 
at  this  time.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  anciently  a 
body  corporate  or  politick  by  their  having  formerly  had  seals, 
and  their  now  having  guilds  and  fraternitys  for  the  ordering  of 
trades  within  the  Burrough,  but  what  name  of  Corporation  they 
should  now  be  called,  these  papers  do  not  at  all,  and  usage  does 
very  uncertainly  inform  us,  much  too  uncertainly  to  found  Sir  R. 
Ms  present  design  upon  with  any  reasonable  hopes  of  Establish¬ 
ment  in  peace  and  security.  But  then  their  having  no  seals 
(whereby  they  can  only  bind  the  Corporation)  puts  an  end  to  the 
present  project  of  having  the  Burrough  take  or  bind  itself  in  a 

Pol(itic)  or  Corpor(ate)  capacity . Then  as  to  the 

design  of  granting  to  the  particular  persons,  there  will  soon  be 
discovered  great  imperfections. 

They  cannot  bind  any  of  their  successors,  and  the  interest 
they  are  to  take,  will  survive  and  go  to  the  Execs  or  adms  of  the 
Survivour  who  may  be  very  unfit  instruments  in  such  a  Charity, 
and  if  there  were  any  intencon  of  putting  it  on  such  a  foot,  other 
private  persons  might  be  more  fitly  named  as  proper  to  be 
entrusted  and  as  likely  to  execute  and  performe  the  confidence 
intended  to  be  lodged  in  them.  This  I  remember  I  did  not 
mencon  at  Chester,  but  it  was  liable  to  objection  from  private 
gentlemen’s  unwillingness  to  be  concerned,  where  the  borough 
ought  to  be  at  the  expence  of  the  improvement,  as  being  virtually 
to  receive  the  benefit  from  it,  and  yet  not  bound  to  pay  and 
&c.  :  so  that  the  matter  standing  thus  at  large  I  cannot 
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find  out  any  method  to  place  this  design  in,  but  what  is  lyable 
to  apparent  objections  inconveniency’s  and  disappointments. 

Besides,  Sir,  the  present  right  to  the  Herbage  of  the  forest 
now  open  is  lodged  in  the  Burgesses  and  inhabitants  (as  I  think 
you  told  me,  and  the  draught  does  recite),  and  however  well 
affected  the  heads  may  be  to  Sir  Rs  present  purpose,  the  meaner 
sort  may  think  themselves  sufferers  as  being  exluded  from  the 
Pasturage  of  their  sheep  or  cattle  by  the  inclosure,  and  not 
sharing  so  immediately  in  the  benefits  ariseing  on  it.  This  I 
particularly  mencon  as  what  may  beget  great  disturbances  on 
the  enclosure,  and  create  suits  and  vexation  and  against  which  I 
cannot  direct  any  security.  Altho  I  did  hope  by  the  grant  to 

the  Corporacion  (if  it  would  have . that  way)  and  its 

acceptance  and  obligation  all . would  have  been  bound 

which  would  have  taken  in  most  of  the  Burgesses,  and  have  so 
influenced  the  rest  (if  any)  not  included  that  their  dissent  would 
not  have  had  any  very  ill,  not  any  lasting  consequences. 

I  have  revolved  this  design  under  many  several  views,  as  my 
imagination  would  present,  and  cannot  satisfy  myself  in  any. 

But  having  thus . at  my  objections,  and  doubts,  you 

may  please  to  consider  of  them,  and  in  case  you  can  propose 
any  thing  likely  to  work  into  any  hopeful  expedient  I  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  it,  and  renew  my  labours  about  it.  With  service 
to  Sr  R.  M.  I  remay ne,  Sr, 

Yor  faythful  servant 

Jo.  Chesshyre. 

Addressed, — Ellis  Meredith  Esq.  near’ Wrexham,  Denbighshire. 

To  be  left  with  the  Postmaster  at  Wrexham  to  be  forwarded 
with  speed.  These. 

This  was  also  the  address  of  the  former  letter  of  Mr. 
Chesshyre’s,  dated  September  30,  1709,  which,  weighing 
one  ounce  and  three-quarters,  is  charged  Is.  9d.  The 
second  letter  weighed  one  ounce  and  a  half,  for  which 
the  charge  was  Is.  7d.,  to  which  lOd.  was  added  by  the 
postmaster,  probably  for  transmission  to  Mr.  Meredith, 
making  the  total  postage  2s.  5d. 

The  following  letter  is  from  Mr.  William  Wynne,  about 
the  seal  of  Ruthin,  and  was  probably  addressed  to  the  same 
Mr.  Meredith,  who  was,  perhaps,  Sir  Richard  Middleton’s 
professional  adviser.  The  address  has  been  torn  off  : — 

Ruthin,  December  10,  1710. 

Sir, — What  discovery  that  can  be  had  at  present  from  Mr. 
Peter  Edwards  concerning  the  seale  of  Ruthin  and  the  Gallegfa, 
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Mr.  Ffoulkes  the  postmaster  has  this  post  inclosed  it  in  writing 
to  Mr.  John  Roberts  who  will  certainly  waite  of  Sir  Rich,  with 
them  the  very  first  opportunity.  As  to  getting  an  affidavit  of  the 
Corporation  having  had  a  seale,  and  how  it  came  to  be  lost,  I 
know  of  no  one  that  can  make  an  affidavit  except  Mr.  Petter 
Edwards  who  is  and  has  been  this  six  weeks  so  fare  in  Dispose 
of  health  that  he  has  nor  is  not  able  for  to  goe  out  of  his  house 
for  to  make  an  affidavit  if  it  was  to  be  don  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distance  which  puts  me  all  astand  how  to  proceed  further  in 
the  matter  having  noe  master  in  Chancery  nor  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  hereabouts — but  the  old  Mr.  Roger  Mostyn  who  I  pre¬ 
sume  will  hardly  goe  upon  such  a  message,  if  requested,  being  a 
person  from  the  beging  (beginning)  not  consenting  to  our  designs 
as  to  the  Gallegva  or  any  other  matters  which  makes  for  the 
Corporation  or  for  Sir  Rich,  interest.  Upon  the  first  sight  of  a 
line  from  you  of  Sir  Richs  pleasure  in  this  matter  I  shall  not  fade 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  follow  it  with  all  care  and  speed, 
who  am  praying  heartily  for  the  worthy  Sir  Richard’s  health, 
long  life,  and  safe  return  home  soe  I  conclude  with  desiring  that 
my  most  humble  respects  may  be  exceptable  to  you. 

Sir  yor  obliged  friend 

Wm.  Wynne. 

Although  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  William  Wynne  it 
would  appear  that  the  old  Mr.  Roger  Mostyn  was  not 
well  inclined  to  promote  the  supposed  interests  of  the 
Corporation,  as  well  as  those  of  Sir  Richard  Myddelton, 
yet  we  find  his  name  foremost  on.  the  list  of  petitioners 
to  Sir  Richard,  as  appears  by  the  original  petition  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  West.  Although  no  date  is  attached 
to  the  petition,  yet  by  a  reference  to  the  records  of  the 
Corporation,  the  date  may  be  assigned  to  1710,  when 
Lanthy  Greene,  and  the  above-mentioned  William  Wynne, 
were  the  two  aldermen.  The  petition  is  as  follows: — 

To  the  Honorable  Sir  Richard  Myddelton  Barr*  Lord  of  Ruthin 
and  Ruthin  Land. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  Aldermen,  Common  Counsell  and 
principall  Burgesses  in  the  town  and  libertys  of  Ruthin 

Most  humbly  sheweth 

That  whereas  your  Petitioners  and  theire  ancestors  have  time 
out  of  mind  had  a  right  to  the  Herbage  of  the  fforest  of  Garth- 
legfa  without  disturbance  claim  or  interruption  of  the  freeholds 
adjoyneing  to  the  said  fforrest,  and  your  Honor  having  an  un¬ 
doubted  righte  to  the  Soyle  thereof,  and  the  adjacent  free  holders 
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having  of  late  inclosed  and  plowd  greate  parte  of  the  said  fforest 
to  your  Peticioners  grate  loss  &  damage. 

The  premisses  considered  your  Petitioners  humbly  crave  yor 
Honor  to  grant  them  the  benefitt  of  the  soil  of  the  said  fforest 
whereby  they  may  make  the  best  benefit  and  advantage  thereof 
for  such  certain  tyme  and  at  such  certayne  rate  as  yor  Honr  shall 
thinke  fitt. 

Gabriel  Goodman 
Robert  Conway, 
and  several  other 


Roger  Mostyn 
Robert  Ffoulkes.  Cler. 
Lewis  Lewis  Cler : 

John  Lloyd.  Cler:  Guard  : 
Edward  Lloyd 
Edward  Lloyd.  Cler : 

Chas  Myddelton. 


signatures — 

followed  by  those  of  the  two 
Aldermen  above  mentioned, 
and  the  Common  Council. 


This  business  must  have  remained  in  abeyance  for 
some  months,  probably  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
freeholders  in  the  vicinity,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
Sir  William  Williams.  This  appears  from  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  by  some  of  the  Common  Council  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Lloyd,  who  was  Warden  of  Ruthin  at  the  time, 
and  probably  a  warm  supporter  of  this  proceeding.  The 
letter  runs  thus  : — 


Reverend  Sir, — Sir  Wm  Williams  hath  been  waited  on  for  the 
purpose  mencioned  in  yours  who  doth  not  in  any  way  recede 
from  his  former  promise,  provided  the  Soyle  be  made  over  to 
Trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  poore  of  Ruthin,  and  he  himself 
named  one  of  the  Trustees.  This  he  expects  to  be  done  very 
soone,  else  persons  imployed  by  him  will  soon  destroy  the  growing 
cropp  for  noe  longer  than  yesterday  above  100  persons  were 
employed  by  Sir  Wm  to  pull  down  the  enclosures  about  Gallegfa 
which  they  did  accordingly.  However  to  put  an  end  to  this 
growing  evill  you  are  humbly  desired  to  acquaint  Sir  Richd 
Myddelton  therewith  and  desire  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  let  Sir 
Wm  have  a  sight  of  the  draught  that  is  already  prepared  in 
relacon  to  Gallegfa,  or  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  send  the  same 
by  the  bearer,  and  Sir  Wra  shall  be  waited  on  it  by,  Reverend  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant,  Edward  Prycce, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Here  follow  eleven  other  names,  among  which  are  the 
names  of  the  two  aldermen  of  1710,  Greene  and  Wynne. 

Addressed, — To  the  Reverend  Mr  Thomas  Lloyd  att  Chirk 
Castle,  in  his  absence  to  Mr  Thomas  Cupper.  These  humbly. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL.  II.  2  Q 
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There  are  copies  of  two  indentures ;  one,  the  original 
one,  submitted  to  Mr.  John  Chesshyre ;  and  the  second, 
altered  according  to  his  suggestions. 

The  indenture,  in  its  amended  form,  is  between  three 
parties,  Sir  Richard  Myddelton,  the  aldermen  and  bur¬ 
gesses,  and  certain  individuals,  for  whose  names  blank 
spaces  are  left.  It  sets  forth  Sir  Richard’s  good  will  to 
the  aldermen,  Common  Council,  and  burgesses  of  the  town 
and  borough  of  Ruthin,  and  his  special  affection  to  the 
said  town  and  borough  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  thereof, 
he  grants  to  them  the  wood  or  forest  of  Gallegfa,  with 
the  soil  and  profits  thereof,  excepting  all  mines  of  coals, 
or  metals,  on  payment  of  one  pepper  corn  annually  for  a 
term  (not  mentioned)  of  years,  on  condition  that  the 
profits  be  expended  in  the  instruction  and  apprenticing 
children.  The  aldermen  and  Common  Council  are  to 
have  the  nomination  of  the  same,  liable  to  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Richard  Myddelton  and  his  heirs.  A  full 
and  exact  statement  of  receipts  and  expenses  is  to  be 
submitted  annually  to  Sir  Richard  and  his  heirs,  See.  In 
case,  however,  of  any  legal  difficulties  arising,  the  aider- 
men,  Common  Council,  and  ancient  burgesses  are  to  have 
the  power  of  expending  the  profits  and  rents  in  main¬ 
taining  their  rights. 

The  original  draft  submitted  to  Mr.  Chesshyre  differed 
from  the  above  in  the  following  particulars  : — 

Sir  Richard  Myddelton  is  described  as  making  this 
grant  at  the  request,  and  on  the  petition,  of  the  aldermen, 
&c.  He  was  also  to  have  the  full  power  to  direct  the 
disposal  of  all  the  rents  and  profits  over  and  above  the 
sum  reserved  for  Sir  Richard  as  rent.  He,  or  some 
person  nominated  by  him,  was  to  have  the  nomination  of 
the  children  and  the  apprentices,  or  to  devote  the  money 
to  any  other  charitable  purposes  he  might  think  proper. 
That  he  was,  moreover,  to  have  a  full  visitorial  power  as 
touching  the  management  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  property,  as  well  as  the  letting  or  selling  of  the 
premises,  or  correcting  leases  he  might  think  faulty. 

The  date  of  the  original  indenture  is  1709 ;  but  there 
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are  no  documentary  evidences  of  it,  nor  of  the  amended 
one  being  signed  by  the  contracting  parties.  From  the 
few  papers  remaining,  it  appears  that  the  question  was 
being  discussed  for  four  years,  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  freeholders  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forest,  and  especially 
of  the  stout  Baronet  of  Plasyward,  Sir  William  Williams, 
whose  conduct,  at  first  sight,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  consistent. 

As  far  as  may  be  conjectured  from  the  perusal  of  the 
various  documents,  it  is  evident  that  the  rights  of  the 
aldermen  and  burgesses  of  Ruthin,  as  regards  the  forest 
of  Gallegfa,  by  their  own  neglect,  had  been  lost,  and 
that  the  neighbours  had,  from  time  to  time,  invaded  the 
forest,  and  taken  possession  of  it.  When  Sir  Richard 
Myddelton  came  into  possession  of  the  lordship  by  pur¬ 
chase,  he  was  probably  desirous  of  recovering  his  rights 
to  the  soil ;  and  apparently  not  being  willing  to  incur 
the  risk  and  expenses  of  a  law  suit,  in  which  Sir  Edward 
Bagot  and  Sir  William  Williams  would  be  among  the 
opposing  interests,  he  seems  to  have  devised  this  indirect 
course  of  making  the  aldermen  and  burgesses  the  claim¬ 
ants,  with  the  hopes  of  disarming,  or,  at  least,  of  lessening, 
the  opposition  to  be  expected  from  the  wealthy  and  power¬ 
ful  baronets  whose  lands  adjoined  the  forest,  by  suggesting 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  disputed  territory  should  be 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  artifice,  for  it  appears  to  be  such,  seems  to  have 
been  at  first  successful,  for  Sir  William  Williams,  on  his 
first  interview  with  the  deputation  from  the  town,  gave 
his  hearty  assent  to  the  proposition,  and  promised  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  so  charitable  a 
purpose.  On  the  strength  of  this  promise,  Sir  Richard 
and  his  colleagues,  the  aldermen  and  other  authorities  of 
the  town,  seem  to  have  commenced  their  operations,  as 
the  land  was  inclosed  and  sown.  In  the  interval,  the 
real  intention  of  Sir  Richard  may  have  become  more 
evident  to  Sir  William  Williams,  who  immediately  sends 
above  one  hundred  men  to  destroy  the  inclosures,  and 
evidently  had  given  orders  for  turning  in  the  cattle  to 
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complete  the  devastation.  Sir  Edward  Bagot  does  not 
seem  to  have  taken  so  active  a  part,  but  is  said  to  have 
preferred  the  less  violent  course,  viz.,  that  of  the  courts 
of  law.  He,  however,  appears  to  have  taken  not  even  that 
course,  but  to  have  allowed  Sir  William  Williams  to  settle 
the  question  in  his  own  way.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
while  the  townspeople  were  so  anxious  to  obtain  the 
promise  and  permission  of  Sir  William,  they  made  no 
similar  application  to  Sir  Edward  Bagot,  who,  as  they 
themselves  declare,  was  the  most  considerable  landholder 
in  those  parts ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Edward  approved  of  Sir  William’s  conduct,  as  the  com¬ 
plainants  would  have  certainly  dwelt  upon  the  fact  of 
any  disapprobation  on  his  part. 

In  1712,  when  the  deputation  attended  a  second  time, 
Sir  William  still  repeated  his  promise  of  not  opposing 
the  measure,  but  on  condition  that  fitting  trustees  were 
added,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  of  the  number. 
He  also  strongly  urges  celerity  of  action,  and  wishes  to 
see  a  copy  of  the  indentures.  It  is  therefore  likely  that 
the  aldermen  and  council  had  taken  steps  to  inclose  and 
plough  without  any  indentures,  which  were  first  drawn 
up  in  1708,  though  in  1712  we  find  they  are  not 
executed.  A  comparison  also  of  the  original  draft,  and 
the  amended  one,  will  show  that,  by  the  former,  the 
whole  power  over  the  proceeds,  as  well  as  the  nomination 
of  the  children  and  apprentices,  were  to  be  with  Sir 
Richard  and  his  heirs ;  and  that,  moreover,  a  certain 
rent,  perhaps  not  a  nominal  one,  was  to  be  paid  to  Sir 
Richard.  Whereas,  Mr.  Chesshyre,  who  seems  to  have 
understood  the  drift  of  the  whole  proceeding,  recommends 
the  transfer  of  these  powers  from  Sir  Richard  to  the 
aldermen  and  council,  and  the  fixing  of  the  nominal 
rent  of  one  pepper  corn,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  other 
trustees,  not  being  members  of  the  Corporation.  But 
even  these  alterations,  supposing  they  were  carried  into 
effect,  apparently  did  not  satisfy  Sir  William,  though  it 
is  more  probable,  as  stated  before,  that  the  land  was 
ploughed  and  sowed  without  even  these  precautions. 
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Had  Sir  Richard’s  plan  been  carried  out,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  him  or  his  heirs,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  proposed  lease,  becoming  sole  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  so  as  to  exclude  the  freeholders  from  their  rights  as 
claimed,  and  most  probably  the  Corporation  and  bur¬ 
gesses  from  their  ancient  privilege  of  pasture,  presuming 
they  still  had  any  legal  claim  to  it.  Sir  Roger  Mostyn’s 
conduct  may  be  explained  in  the  same  manner.  He 
signed  the  original  petition  under  the  same  impression 
as  that  which  is  supposed  to  have  induced  Sir  William 
to  have  given  his  assent  and  promise ;  but  subsequently 
detecting  the  real  object  of  Sir  Richard,  he  afterwards 
withdrew  his  assent,  as  it  is  evident,  from  Mr.  Wynne’s 
letter,  he  was  no  friend  to  the  Corporation,  nor  to  Sir 
Richard  Myddelton. 

On  the  inclosure  of  the  forest,  subsequent  to  these 
events,  the  corporation  became  the  freeholders  of  certain 
lands,  which  they  still  retain.  The  dispute,  therefore, 
was  probably  settled  ;  but  whether  the  full  rights  of  the 
Corporation  were  maintained,  or  how  far  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  surrounding  landowners  were  allowed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  inclosure,  is  not  easily  ascertained. 
It  is,  however,  a  curious  circumstance,  that  all  knowledge 
of  this  transaction,  which  has  some  little  local  interest, 
had  been  utterly  lost  to  the  present  generation.  In 
matters  of  graver  and  more  general  importance,  the 
archaeologist  has  too  frequent  cause  to  lament  the  absence 
of  even  the  humblest  chronicles  of  local  history. 

E.  L.  B. 
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No.  X. 

ABERERCH  CHURCH. 

A  little  to  the  eastward  from  Pwllheli,  and  near  the 
sea-shore,  stands  the  church  of  Abererch.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  village,  which,  though  no  doubt  of  some 
importance  in  remote  times,  now  contains  no  mediaeval 
buildings  except  the  parish  church. 


Plan  of  Abererch.  Church.  Orientation,  E.  by  S. 

This  edifice  is  double  aisled,  without  a  tower,  and  of  a 
type  rather  common  in  Caernarvonshire,  as  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  plan.  The  southern  and  longer  aisle  is 
80  feet  by  19  feet  internally,  the  northern,  and  shorter, 
65  feet  by  19  feet ;  and  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  an  arcade  of  four  bays,  with  low  four-centered 
arches  on  octagonal  piers.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
northern  aisle  is  the  older  of  the  two,  and  once  constituted 
the  whole  of  the  parish  church ;  for  the  eastern  window 
is  rather  earlier  in  character  than  that  in  the  south  aisle, 
and  there  are  remains  of  a  roodloft  and  screen  running 
across  it  from  near  the  north  door.  The  panelling, 
tracery,  and  loft  have  disappeared  ;  but  some  of  the  stalls 
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still  stand,  and  one  of  them,  with  a  draped  figure  for  its 
head,  gives  the  date  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  pier  on  the  south  side,  into  which  the 
beam  of  the  roodloft  was  fitted,  was  built  of  an  oblong- 
form  on  purpose  to  receive  it;  and  the  screen  may 
indeed,  like  that  at  Llanengan,  have  extended  across 
both  aisles,  though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  did 
not,  and  therefore  that  this  church  followed  the  analogy 
of  that  at  Aberdaron.  The  eastern  window  is  of  three 
lights ;  and  in  the  northern  wall  are  two  square-headed 
three-light  windows,  apparently  of  a  date  which  has  been 
preserved  on  one  of  the  corbels  of  the  roof  in  the  other 
aisle,  1615.  The  letter  R,  on  a  corresponding  corbel  in 
the  north  aisle,  is  probably  the  initial  of  the  name  of  a 
churchwarden  of  that  date. 

In  the  south  aisle  there  are  two  square-headed  windows 
in  the  southern  wall,  and  in  the  eastern  a  large  window  of 
five  lights,  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of 
a  design  similar  to  that  at  Aberdaron,  done,  we  should 
conjecture,  at  the  same  period,  and  by  the  same  architect. 
Within  the  memory  of  man,  both  these  eastern  windows 
of  the  church  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  stained 
glass,  which  was  gradually  destroyed  by  the  schoolboys  of 
the  village ! 

On  the  north  side  of  the  modern  communion  table, 
and  partly  beneath  the  rails,  is  an  incised  coffin  lid,  said 
by  Pennant  to  commemorate  a  knight  of  the  Puleston 
family,  who  was  constable  of  Caernarvon  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  There  is  no  inscription  on  this  slab  now 
visible,  though  perhaps  one  might  be  discovered  on  its 
vertical  edge ;  nor  are  any  bearings  now  perceptible  on 
the  shield,  so  long  has  it  been  trodden  under  foot. 
Unless  this  monument  could  be  placed  within  an  in¬ 
closure  of  the  aisle,  where  it  would  not  be  again  injured, 
it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be  raised  and  inserted 
vertically  in  the  wall,  on  the  north  side  of  the  com¬ 
munion-table,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  spot  where  it 
now  lies. 

The  font,  a  plain  octagonal  basin,  stands  at  the  west 
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end  of  this  aisle ;  and  shapeless,  inconvenient  pews  ob¬ 
struct  and  disfigure  the  interior. 

The  roofs  are  of  good  design,  with  foliated  struts,  and 
with  corner  springers  under  the  purlines;  and  the  timber 
generally  seems  to  be  in  fair  condition.  The  whole  build¬ 
ing  is  capable  and  worthy  of  restoration  ;  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  judicious  architect,  it  might  be  made  one  of 
the  most  effective  in  the  county. 

At  the  junction  of  the  two  aisles,  at  the  east  end,  there 
must  have  been  a  great  subsiding  of  the  walls  at  a  former 
period  ;  for  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  erect  there  an 
enormous  buttress,  the  massiveness  of  which  by  no  means 
detracts  from  the  character  of  the  edifice. 

It  is  commonly  stated  in  the  parish  that  the  church 
was  erected  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Cawrdaf,  re¬ 
specting  whom  we  find  the  following  in  Professor  Rees’ 
Welsh  Saints,  p.  270  : — 

“  Abererch  Church. — Cawrdaf,  son  of  Caradog  Fraichfras, 
of  the  line  of  Coel,  succeeded  his  father  as  Sovereign  of  Brecon¬ 
shire,  and  is  distinguished  in  the  Triads  for  his  extensive  influence, 
for,  whenever  he  went  to  battle,  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  attended  at  his  summons.  He  is  said  to  have  embraced 
a  religious  life  in  the  College  of  Illtyd  ;  and  Llangoed,  a  chapel 
subordinate  to  Llaniestin,  Anglesey,  is  dedicated  to  him  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  brother  Tangwn.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  name  of  Llanwrda,  Caermarthenshire,  is  derived  from  Cawrdaf, 
though  the  more  obvious  meaning  of  the  word  is  ‘  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Man,’  without  intending  to  describe  any  particular 
saint.  The  festival  of  St.  Cawrdaf  is  December  5th  ;  while  the 
wake  of  Llanwrda  depends  upon  November  12th,  or  All  Saints’ 
Day,  old  style.” 

“  Cadfarch,  a  brother  of  Cawrdaf,  was  the  founder  of  Penegos, 
Montgomeryshire,  and  Abererch,  Caernarvonshire  ;  festival, 
October  24th.” 

A  curious  custom  prevailed  in  this  parish  within  the 
memory  of  persons  still  alive.  On  the  eve  of  St.  Cawr¬ 
daf ’s  festival  all  the  children  brought  into  the  church  a 
number  of  candles,  which  they  had  been  making  them¬ 
selves,  or  had  bought, — one  candle  for  each  member  of 
their  family  in  whom  they  were  particularly  interested, 
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and  which  they  had  called  after  their  names.  They  knelt 
down,  lighted  them,  and  muttered  any  prayer  they  re¬ 
collected  as  long  as  the  candles  continued  burning;  but, 
according  as  the  candles  became  extinguished  one  after  the 
other,  they  supposed  that  the  person  whose  name  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  candle  that  burnt  out  first  would  certainly 
die  first;  and  so  on  in  the  order  of  successive  extinctions. 

The  Association  is  indebted  to  the  pencil  of  H.  Kennedy, 
Esq.,  for  the  subject  of  the  engraving  of  this  church. 

On  a  small  eminence,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  from 
the  church,  is  a  large  boulder  stone,  with  a  flat  piece  cut 
out  of  it,  called  Cadair  Cawrdaf, — St.  Cawrdaf’s  Chair, 
from  time  immemorial.  Judging  from  the  site,  the  saint 
must  have  been  a  lover  of  the  picturesque,  for  the  view 
is  one  of  extreme  beauty  and  extent. 

H.  L.  J. 


ROMAN  REMAINS  AND  ANCIENT  LEAD  WORKS, 

NEAR  FLINT. 

Having  been  kindly  informed  of  the  discovery  of  some 
Roman  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flint,  I  hastened 
thither  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  March.  The  spot 
where  the  discoveries  were  made  was  in  a  field  north¬ 
east  of  the  road  from  Chester  to  Flint,  close  to  Pentre- 
ffwrn-dan,  a  name  probably  made  familiar  to  our  readers 
by  the  pages  of  Pennant.1  The  field  belongs  to  Crewe 
Reade,  Esq.,  of  Wern,  from  whom  an  intelligent  car¬ 
penter,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Williams,  residing  in 
Flint,  took  it  last  year,  for  a  “  venture  in  lead.”  Pennant 
mentions2  that  numbers  of  tons  of  lead  had  been  gotten 
within  a  small  time  in  the  tract  about  Atiscross,  especially 
at  Pentre-ffwrn-dan.  Williams,  knowing  that  there  are 
many  traces  of  ancient  smelting  works  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  determined  to  try  his  luck  in  this  field ;  but, 

1  Pennant’s  Tour,  i.  p.  50. 


2  Ibid. 
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I  regret  to  say,  that  his  venture  has  not  been  as  productive 
of  profit  to  him  as  it  has  been  of  interest  to  the 
archaeologist. 

The  field  lies  about  north-west  and  south-east;  rather 
more  perhaps  to  the  north  and  south  than  those  points. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  road  from  Chester, 
and  on  the  north-east  by  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway.  I  could  not  find  out  that  it  had  any  other 
name  than  the  “  Ship  Field,”  from  its  once  having  been 
held  with  an  inn  in  Flint  with  the  sign  of  The  Ship. 
Near  the  hedge  along  the  road,  and  towards  the  southern 
corner  of  the  field,  five  skeletons  were  discovered,  im¬ 
bedded  in  soil  mixed  a  good  deal  with  charcoal.  Two  of 
them  lay  nearly  parallel  with  each  other,  a  few  yards 
apart.  Of  these  one  was  that  of  a  very  tall  person,  most 
probably  a  man  ;  he  was  buried  with  his  face  uppermost, 
and  the  head,  Williams  informed  me,  was  inclined  upon 
the  left  shoulder  ;  the  feet  were  entirely  decayed  ;  from 
the  head  in  its  inclined  position  to  the  ankles  this  skeleton 
(Williams  assured  me)  measured  6  feet  3  inches.  He 
must,  therefore,  when  living,  have  stood  six  feet  seven  or 
eight  inches.  He  was  probably  past  his  prime  when  he 
died,  as  the  teeth  which  I  saw  in  the  jaws  were  much 
worn,  and  worn  very  even.  The  other  skeletons  were 
found  eastward  of  these  two,  buried  with  the  faces  upper¬ 
most  ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  former  two,  were  laid  with 
their  feet  to  the  east.  Nothing  whatever  was  found  with 
these  skeletons — no  trace  of  coffins  or  ornaments  ;  some 
kind  of  walling,  as  though  to  form  something  of  a  cist, 
was  found  on  either  side  of  them,  and  some  stones  were 
placed  over  them  from  the  head  as  far  as  the  waist.  In 
the  same  quarter  of  the  field  were  found  fragments  of 
good  Samian  ware ;  on  the  largest  piece  was,  in  relief,  a 
lion  springing,  forming  one  compartment  of  the  pattern 
encircling  the  vessel ;  below  was  a  border  of  foliage, 
with  hares,  introduced  at  intervals,  squatting;  above  was 
the  usual  border  of  concentric  horse-shoe  ornament.  It 
must  have  been  a  handsome  vessel  when  entire.  It  was 
one  of  those  shallow  vessels  resembling  those  described 
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in  Rich’s  Dictionary  as  “  patellae.” 3  There  were  also 
discovered  here,  and  in  other  parts  on  the  south-western 
side  of  the  field,  animal  bones,  and  a  portion  of  a  boar’s 
tusk,  fragments  of  tiles,  mortaria,  amphorae,  and  other 
vessels.  Two  handles  were  shown  to  me,  each  of  which 
must  have  belonged  to  an  oil  or  wine  vessel.4  Unfortu¬ 
nately  no  legionary  marks  were  found  on  the  tiles. 
Among  the  discoveries  which  interested  me  most  was 
that  of  scoria  of  lead,  among  which,  by  the  way,  was 
found  a  coin  (a  brass),  I  believe  of  Trajan,  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Crewe  Reade,  Esq.  (I  did  not  see  it)  ;  and 
another  coin,  which  was  spoilt  in  washing.  This  scoria 
was  what  Williams  was  in  search  of  for  the  sake  of  the 
lead  found  amongst  it.  It  was  much  mixed  with  wood 
ashes,  and  occasionally  with  those  of  coal.  Towards  the 
north-western  end  of  the  field  was  discovered  a  rude 
wall,  made  of  stone,  cemented  with  a  rather  tenacious 
clay,  obtainable,  I  believe,  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  a 
southerly  direction  this  wall  seemed  to  run  in  a  straight 
line  for  fifty-four  feet,  while  at  each  end  it  formed  an 
angle  with  walls  pointing  in  an  easterly  direction.  Not 
far  from  this  wall  was  what  appeared  to  be  a  well,  about 
five  or  six  feet  deep,  with  the  same  rude  flagging ;  the 
sides  had  fallen  in,  and  when  they  had  been  cleared  out, 
and  the  bottom  taken  out,  the  water  rose  in  it.  This 
hole,  be  it  what  it  may,  was  sunk  to  the  rammel,  and  the 
floor  laid  upon  it.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  its  use  ;  it  may  have  been  a  well,  or  it  may  have  been 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  caminus,  or  smelting  furnace ; 
but  it  appears  almost  too  deep  in  the  ground  for  this,  and 
no  scoria  was  found  about  it.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
say,  without  further  investigation,  whether  these  were 

3  Rich’s  Companion  to  the  Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon, 
sub  voce  “  Patella.” 

4  A  specimen  of  such  vessel  is  engraved  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Museum  of  London  Antiquities,  belonging  to  C.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  and 
termed  an  “  Amphora  it  is  twenty-eight  inches  high,  and  twenty- 
one  in  diameter.  Perhaps  such  vessels  would  be  more  properly 
termed  “  Seriae,”  or  “  Diotae.” — Vide  Rich’s  Companion  to  the  Latin 
Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon,  sub  vocibus  “  Seria,”  “  Diota.” 
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Roman  smelting  works.  The  discovery  of  the  coin  of 
Trajan  in  the  scoria  renders  it  highly  probable  that  they 
were,  and  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  they  were  worked 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  and  subsequent  to  the 
commencement  of  Trajan’s  reign.  Pennant  says  that 
the  Britons  smelted  ore  before  their  conquest  by  the 
Romans.  Their  process  was  very  simple.  They  placed 
the  ore  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  mixed  it  with  wood, 
which  being  fired,  proved  sufficient  to  melt  the  lead  out 
of  the  ore  ;  a  small  gutter  communicated  with  a  second 
hole,  into  which  the  metal  ran  from  the  first.  The  Roman 
smelting  furnace  was  differently  constructed  to  this.  It 
was  made  of  masonry,  something  in  form  like  our  lime¬ 
kiln,  having  the  furnace  beneath,  and  on  the  top  a  circular 
hole  for  the  smelting  pot.  The  scoria  at  Pentre-ft’wrn- 
dan  was  found  in  connection  with  a  rude  flooring  of 
small  flags  upon  and  underneath  it.  These  floors  were 
quite  upon  the  ground.  Abundance  of  stone  was  dug 
out  of  several  of  the  excavations,  which  I  saw,  and  some 
very  large  flag  stones  ;  but  no  further  traces  of  building 
were  discovered  than  the  walls  which  I  have  mentioned. 
With  the  scoria  was  found  chert,  a  stone  foreign  to  the 
neighbourhood.  This  would  point  out  Halkin  mountain 
as  the  place  from  whence  the  lead  was  brought,  for  chert 
abounds  there.  Nearly  every  discovery  of  scoria  brought 
to  light  pieces  of  a  kind  of  grit,  or  coarse  sandstone, 
quite  saturated  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  with  lead 
that  had  been  melted.  It  appeared  to  have  been  subjected 
to  great  heat,  and  to  have  stood  the  fire  well.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  the  floor,  or  some  part  of  the 
furnace  in  close  connection  with  the  lead,  was  built  with 
this  kind  of  stone.  It  was  of  a  reddish  colour,  but  it 
did  not  appear  to  me  clear  whether  this  was  its  natural 
colour,  or  one  imparted  to  it  by  the  action  of  fire. 

I  paid  a  second  visit  to  this  place,  but  I  found  the 
excavations  all  filled  in,  and  the  field  ploughed  for 
sowing.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Gleave,  the  manager  of 
a  turning-mill  at  Pentre-ffwrn-dan,  brought  an  old  man 
to  me,  who  pointed  out  a  spot  south  of  the  Ship  Field 
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(just  across  the  brook  which  bounds  its  south-east  side) 
where  now  stands  a  cottage  and  garden.  Here,  he  said, 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,  his  father,  while  employed  in 
digging  some  foundations,  discovered  some  coins,  which 
were  pronounced  by  some  one  living  in  Chester,  who 
was  a  collector  of  coins,  to  be  Roman  coins,5  similar  to 
some  which  he  had  in  his  cabinet.  He  also  said  that 
what  he  was  told  was  a  gold  chain  was  also  found  there,6 
but  he  has  no  recollection  of  having  seen  it,  though  he 
remembers  having  seen  the  coins.  This  chain,  he  said, 
was  given  to  Mr.  Brereton,  then  living  at  Leadbrook. 
If  this  statement  is  true,  perhaps  this  chain,  or  whatever 
it  might  have  been,  may  yet  exist,  and  be  traced  to  Mr. 
Brereton’s  collection.7  This  old  man  also  remembered 
the  present  turnpike  road  being  made ;  prior  to  it  there 
existed  an  old  township  road  ;  and  on  the  margin  of  this 
road  once  stood,  a  little  on  the  Flint  side  of  Pentre- 
ffwrn-dan,  and  just  beyond  Ship  Field,  Aty’s  Cross, 
which  gave  name  to  the  hundred  of  “  Atiscros,”  men¬ 
tioned  in  Domesday  Book.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  spot  where  the  human  remains  in  Ship  Field 
were  found  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  cemetery  ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  this  old  township  road  followed  the  track  of  a 
more  ancient  Roman  road  from  Chester  to  Flint. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  interesting  discoveries  will  be 
followed  up  during  the  present  year,  though  they  are 
not  popular  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fatal  consequences  to  cattle  and  stock  grazing 
in  the  fields  where  the  lead  has  been  turned  up.  If  left 
on  the  surface,  it  poisons  the  herbage,  and  with  it  the 
animals  feeding  upon  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they 

5  The  old  man’s  expression  was  that  “  they  were  Casar’s.” 

6  A  gold  chain  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flint  is  engraved 
by  Pennant,  i.  pi.  viii.  p.  71. 

7  In  the  last  Number  of  the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis,  pp.  123,  4, 
Mr.  Way  mentions  a  Mr.  Brereton,  who  exhibited  a  celt  found  in 
Montgomeryshire  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  another,  found  in 
Flintshire,  he  adds,  was  also  shown  at  the  same  time.  This  may  be 
the  Mr.  Brereton  of  Leadbrook. 
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should  be  attended  with  such  risk ;  they  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  for  in  them  we  read  the  origin  and 
early  history  of  Flint. 

W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes. 
Eccleston,  near  Chester,  April  15, 1856. 


MONUMENTAL  STONES,  CAERLEON. 

About  two  years  ago,  fragments  of  what  appears  to  be 
an  early  cross,  similar  to  those  found  in  various  parts  of 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  were  discovered  in  the 
church-yard  of  Caerleon-on-Usk.  From  their  forming 
evidently  a  small  part  of  the  original  monument,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  what  the  precise  form  of  the  whole 
may  have  been ;  but,  from  the  character  of  the  work,  the 
date  may  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth,  century.  Two  figures  of 
supporting  Angels,  of  remarkable  rudeness  of  design, 
will  be  observed  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  stone  in  the 
annexed  engraving. 

During  the  previous  year  a  small  fragment  of  an 
incised  coffin  lid  was  also  found  in  the  same  church¬ 
yard.  The  letters,  though  they  do  not  lead  to  any 
identification  of  the  person  commemorated, — which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  head  shows  to  have  been  a  man, — warrant  the 
assigning  of  its  execution  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Coffin  lids  of  this  kind  are  common,  the  head 
being  raised  in  relief  above  an  incised  or  raised  cross,  and 
the  inscription  running  all  round. 

The  Association  is  indebted  to  the  pencil  of  J.  E.  Lee, 
Esq.,  for  the  illustrations  of  these  fragments. 

IT.  L.  J. 
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No.  XX. 

BRASS  IN  BEAUMARIS  CHURCH. 

In  the  northern  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Beaumaris  Church 
there  is  imbedded  in  the  internal  facing,  to  the  westward 


iioc  tcgituvtmunlo  'XUcax'&M  umV  ‘XSulfclcn 
Inmni  ramatcm  imnntnu?  oppiCiuhis 
©RftXiett)  com?  tnftoe  funffnua  i'fttn<V, 

_  &mm\  <p  fubfjoc  majmoK'cknraiflfrt- 
Imta  5co.M\(i  fucjat  quiBwe^  fcu  a  fi  olnntae’ 
it  oft  outturn  maueattm?  xtcvatnimxtue 
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Brass,  Beaumaris  Church, 
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of  the  vestry  door,  a  small  slab,  in  which  occur  several 
figures,  and  an  inscription  in  brass,  commemorative  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  Bulkeley  family  and  his  lady. 

The  principal  figures,  who  are  habited  in  costume  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  are  kneeling,  with  their  hands 
elevated  in  prayer,  at  separate  desks  bearing  books,  face 
to  face.  Behind  the  gentleman  are  the  figures  of  two 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  tonsured,  and  wears  the  furred 
hood  of  a  canon ;  (?)  the  second  is  in  the  dress  of  a  layman 
similar  to  that  of  his  father.  Behind  the  lady  is  a 
daughter,  kneeling,  and  habited  like  herself.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  male  figure  proceeds  a  scroll,  bearing  the 
words, —  • 

dbsamta  in  rirrlsb, 

and  from  that  of  the  female  figure  a  similar  scroll,  with 
the  words, — 

Ifitjnp  rlripnn. 

Over  the  gentleman  is  the  figure  of  St.  John  the 
Apostle,  holding  the  cup  and  viper,  his  attributes;  over 
the  lady  is  the  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  crowned  and 
sceptered,  and  holding  the  infant  Christ  in  the  act  of 
benediction. 

In  the  upper  central  portion  of  the  slab  is  a  Holy 
Trinity,  representing  the  Father  throned  within  an  edifice, 
with  a  crown  and  nimb  (but  the  latter  not  cruciferous, 
or  at  least  not  so  discernible)  holding  the  Son  on  the 
cross,  bearded,  with  feet  crossed,  and  a  crown  and  cruci¬ 
ferous  nimb ;  and  the  Spirit,  as  a  dove  with  expanded 
wings  and  cruciferous  nimb,  proceeding  from  the  Father 
to  the  Son,  and  hovering  over  the  head  of  the  Second 
Person. 

Between  the  two  kneeling  figures  are  blank  spaces  in 
the  slab,  from  the  upper  one  of  which  a  shield  of  arms 
has  been  taken,  and  from  the  lower  a  scroll,  probably 
bearing  a  motto. 

All  across  the  foot  of  the  slab  extends  a  brass  plate,  on 
which  is  the  following  inscription  :  — 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL  II.  2  S 
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Inr  trgrtnr  tomnln  Hiraririts  nmntnj  ffinlklnj 
Safas  narrator  prnniims  nppiiruli 
(fli|alirtlj  rnajitr  rastos  fitrissima  sarri 
Cnnjttgii  gar  sail  jmr  marntarr  rlaasa  jarrt 
Saarta  lira  aiais  farrat  prints  aaa  nalaatas 
ahitaia  raanrat  anas  itrai  tumulus. 

From  the  form  of  the  slab,  and  the  words  “  hoc 
tumulo,”  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  whole  was  once  im¬ 
bedded  in  a  larger  slab,  forming*  either  the  top  of  an  altar 
tomb,  or  level  with  the  pavement.  It  is  also  evident 
from  the  inscription  that  the  monument  was  not  engraved 
until  after  the  death  of  the  gentleman  and  the  lady  too. 
The  occurrence  of  the  figures  of  the  Sacred  Personages  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  slab  points  to  a  date  previous  to 
the  Reformation  as  the  time  of  this  monument  being 
erected. 

This  brass  is  one  of  the  few  that  remain  in  Wales,  and 
is  therefore  the  more  valuable,  not  only  as  an  historical 
monument,  but  also  as  an  object  of  art. 

On  referring  to  the  published  pedigrees  and  genealo¬ 
gical  notices  of  the  Bulkeley  family,  as  found  in  Lewys 
Dwnn,  Watson’s  Memoirs  of  the  Ancient  Earls  of  War¬ 
ren  and  Surrey,  Heylin,  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses , 
Pennant’s  Wales,  Ormerod’s  Cheshire,  Burke’s  Extinct 
Peerage,  Lodge’s  Peerage  of  Ireland,  &c.,  &c.,  nothing 
satisfactory  has  been  made  out  concerning  the  personages 
commemorated  in  this  brass.  Neither  the  names  nor  the 
number  of  children,  nor  the  costume  of  the  elder  son,  nor 
the  designation  “  Mercator,”  as  applied  to  the  gentleman, 
at  all  tally  with  the  descents  recorded  in  the  documents 
just  referred  to.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  members  who  are  occupied  in  verifying  Welsh  genea¬ 
logies,  or  are  interested  in  the  local  history  of  Anglesey. 

In  Pedigree  lxxxix.  of  Lewys  Dwnn  there  occurs 
Richard  Bulkley,  Esq.,  son  of  Rowland  Bulkley,  Esq.,  of 
Porthamyl.  No  notice  is  taken  of  his  alliance  or  his  issue ; 
but  a  note  to  the  pedigree  states  that  he  was  sheriff  of 
Anglesey  in  1598  and  1602  ;  but  the  date  of  this  will  not 
tally  with  the  costume  and  attributes  of  this  monument. 
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Another  Richard  Bulkley,  son  of  William  Bulkley, 
Esq.,  of  Hotcroft,  (Constable  of  Beaumaris  Castle,  and  a 
stout  Lancasterian,)  is  mentioned  in  the  same  pedigree. 
His  father  died  a.d.  1484.  Neither  the  alliance  nor  issue 
of  this  Richard  is  mentioned ;  but  the  probable  date  will 
tally  with  the  indications  given  by  the  brass. 

In  a  note  to  the  Pedigree  of  the  Bulkeley  family  given 
by  Lewys  Dwnn,  p.  134,  it  is  said, — 

“  In  the  Church  of  Beaumaris  was,  &  may  still  be,  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  ‘  Hie  jacet  Corpus  Rolandi  Bulkley  armigeri 
qui  obiit  xxv  die  Augusti  Anno  Dom?i  1592;’” 

and  the  annotator  conjectures  that  this  was  to  commemo¬ 
rate  Rowland  Bulkeley,  of  Porthamyl,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Beaumaris  in  the  first  and  second  parliaments  of  Queen 
Mary  (1553  and  1554)  and  sheriff  of  Anglesey  in  1569. 
We  do  not  know  whether  this  inscription  can  be  found  in 
the  church  ;  we  have  never  seen  it :  perhaps  it  is  covered 
up  by  some  of  the  hideous  pews  that  obstruct  and  dis¬ 
figure  the  edifice. 

H.  L.  J. 


NOTES  ON  PORTABLE  HAND-BELLS,  PRINCIPALLY 

IN  BRETANNY. 

( See  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  Vol.  III.  First  Series.) 

Until  about  four  years  since,  the  ancient  portable  hand¬ 
bell,  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  in  Lower  Bretanny, 
known  to  antiquaries. 

The  bell  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  whose  religious  patron 
came  from  the  insular  Cornouaille  (Cornwall),  resembles 
closely  that  of  Armagh,  as  figured  in  Mr.  Wakeman’s 
Archceologia  Hibernica ,  and  in  the  Archceologia  Cam¬ 
brensis,  iii.  First  Series. 
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According  to  the  legend,  before  quitting  Cornwall, 
St.  Pol  had  converted  Marc,  the  king  of  that  country — 
and,  says  the  Bulletin  Archeologique  de  V Association 
Bretonne,  iii.  p.  119,  the  husband  of  the  fair  Yseult— but 
had  refused  to  become  bishop  of  his  capital.  “  He,  how¬ 
ever,  requested  of  the  king  the  gift  of  the  bell  which  was 
in  his  castle ,  he  (St.  Pol)  having  none  in  his  hermitage.” 
The  king  refused  ;  but,  wishing  to  retain  St.  Pol  and  his 
twelve  disciples  by  force,  they  fled  into  Lower  Bretanny, 
a.d.  517.  The  legend  also  informs  us  that  the  bell  was 
subsequently  discovered  in  the  mouth  of  a  huge  fish  on 
the  coast  of  Leon,  and  presented  by  King  Guythure  to 
the  saint. 

This  bell  is  of  an  oblong  square  pyramidal  form, 
rounded  off  at  the  angles,  and  having  a  handle  at  the 
top.  “  It  is,”  says  M.  de  Freminville,  “of  mixed  metal, 
hammered  and  rivetted  together  ;  miraculous  virtues  are 
attributed  to  it,  even  at  the  present  day  ;  anciently,  when 
it  was  rung,  the  sick  were  healed,  the  dead  revived,” 
&c.,  &c. 

In  the  year  1850,  the  attention  of  Breton  archaeologists 
was  drawn  to  Dr.  Petrie’s  celebrated  work  on  Irish 
antiquities,  and  to  the  following  notices  in  the  Abbe 
Legrand’s  Lives  of  the  Saints: — 

In  the  life  of  St.  Ke  or  Kenan,  an  Irish  missionary 
saint  of  the  fifth  century,  A.  Legrand  says  : — “  It  was 
revealed  to  him  that  he  should  furnish  himself  with  a 
small  bell  (clochette),  after  the  manner  of  the  hermits 
of  that  day.” 

In  the  life  of  St.  Gonlven,  whose  parents  were  Britons, 
and  who  was  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  St.  Pol  de 
Leon,  (sixth  century,)  mention  is  made  of  “a  chalice,  three 
crosses,  and  three  handsome  square  bells ,  of  harmonious 
sound,  and  of  such  great  weight  that  no  person  could 
ring  by  hand  more  than  one  at  a  time.  A  fourth  square 
bell,  of  Leton,  is  in  the  parish  church  of  Gonlven,  in 
Cornouaille,  the  which,  placed  on  the  head  of  sick  persons, 
either  relieves  them,  or  cures  them  entirely .” 

The  shrine  of  St.  Gonlven,  with  its  elegant  steeple,  is 
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one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  in  Bretanny.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit,  we  knew  nothing  of  the  Leton  bell, 
which  may  still  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  “  treasury.” 

In  the  chartulary  of  Redon  it  is  said  that,  in  the  ninth 
century,  King  Solomon  endowed  the  convent  of  Plelan 
with  “  tres  clocas  mires  magnitudinis.”  Probably  not 
hand-bells,  for  Kugler  says  that  bell-towers  came  into 
use  in  the  eighth  century. 

Le  Bulletin  Archeologique  de  /’ Association  Bretonne, 
iv.  p.  145,  for  1852,  speaks  thus  of  two  bells  before 
unknown  to  antiquaries  : — “  A  simple  square  bell  of  a 
single  piece ,  representing  at  the  top  the  form  of  a  churn 
(barrette),  similar  to  that  of  King  Marc,  which  is  at  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  ;  like  the  latter  bell,  it  is 
rung  in  the  ears  of  persons  afflicted  with  head-ache .”  In 
addition,  M.  1’Abbe  Daniel  mentions,  “  another  bell , 
equally  resembling  that  of  King  Marc ,  and  belonging  to 
M.  de  Penguern.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1855,  M.  de  la  Borderie,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association  Bretonne  (classe  d’archeologie),  dis¬ 
covered  another  of  these  bells ,  at  Paul,  in  the  Cotes  du 
Nord. 

On  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  “  the  Funeral  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,”  are  two  figures  carrying  hand-bells ,  one  in 
each  hand,  four  in  all,  with  clappers  showing  themselves 
below  the  rim. 

The  Quarterly  Review  (for  1854  ?)  says  that  bell- 
foundries  were  established  in  the  religious  houses,  and 
that  the  earliest  mention  of  these  castings  appears  in  the 
Life  of  Charlemagne ,  cited  by  Magius.  It  is  there  stated 
that  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall  presented  the 
emperor  with  a  sample  of  his  skill. 

According  to  Keller’s  Life  of  St.  Gall ,  prefixed  to 
his  facsimile  plan  of  the  abbey,  it  seems  that  from  720 
to  760  the  Abbot  Othmar  governed  this  monastery  ;  and 
that,  among  the  gifts  which  the  convent  under  his  manage¬ 
ment  received  from  Pepin,  was  a  fourth  bell.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  both  the  above  bells  were  cast  by  the 
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monks  themselves  in  their  own  convent,  the  valuable 
materials  being  in  the  latter  case  the  present.  Two  round 
towers  appear  on  the  plan  of  the  church  in  the  ninth 
century,  but  there  are  no  indications  of  bells,  though 
looking  at  what  Kugler  says  ( supra ),  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  bell-towers. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  St.  Gall  was 
the  disciple  and  companion  of  the  Irish  missionary  to  the 
continent,  St.  Colomban,  and  that  the  abbey  was  long 
frequented  by  missionaries  from  Hibernia.  A  copy  of 
the  above  plan  will  be  found  in  the  Benedictine  Annals , 
but  the  details  are  not  quite  correct. 

It  is  said  that  the  precious  metals  entered  largely  into 
bell-castings  ;  we  do  not  know  whether  the  legend  of  St. 
Gonlven  can  be  applied  in  proof  of  this  assertion  : — 
“  Having  sent  a  young  man  named  Maden,  whom  he 
had  made  his  companion,  to  a  rich  farmer  named  Joneour, 
with  instructions  to  send  him  whatever  he  found,  at  the 
moment,  under  his  hand  ;  and  the  farmer,  who  was  at 
plough,  having  reverently  given  him  three  handsful  of 
earth,  the  same  was  converted  into  gold  by  the  way,  and 
therewith  the  saint  made  a  chalice,  three  crosses,  and 
three  handsome  square  bells  of  most  melodious  sound,” 
&c. 


Nantes,  August  10,  1856. 


R.  Perrott. 
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SCULPTURED  STONES  OF  WALES. 

(Continued  from  page  252.) 

Nowhere  perhaps  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  there  to  be  met  with,  in  so  small  a  space, 
such  a  striking  collection  of  memorials  both  of  the  Roman 
period  and  of  early  Christianity  and  learning  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  south-east  division  of  Glamorganshire, 
ranging  from  the  Roman  stones  of  Aberavon  and  Port 
Talbot,  to  the  early  and  mediaeval  relics  of  Llantwit, 
Margam,  Ewenny,  and  Llandaff.  Although  I  had,  on 
several  previous  occasions,  pretty  closely  gone  over  this 
district,  yet  on  revisiting  it,  a  few  days  ago,  I  found 
four  important  stones  of  the  pre-Norman  period ;  and, 
during  the  excavations  for  the  foundation  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  new  church  recently  erected  at  Merthyr  Mawr,  a 
portion  of  a  Romano-British  inscription  was  found,  of 
which  the  accompanying  cut  is  a  representation.  It  is  a 


Fragment  of  Stone  at  Merthyr  Mawr. 

portion  of  a  sepulchral  stone,  inscribed  in  Roman  capitals, 
of  a  somewhat  debased  form,  the  letters  which  remain 
being — 

PAVLI 
FI  LI  M I 

The  letters  average  3|-  inches  in  height,  and  the  fragment 
of  stone  measures  12  inches  by  8  inches.  It  is  possible 
that  the  name  in  the  top  line  may  have  been  PAVLINI, 
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as  the  stone  must  have  extended  considerably  to  the  right, 
so  as  to  have  left  room  for  several  more  letters  on  that 
side.  As  to  the  paternal  name,  we  can  only  be  certain 
that  it  commenced  with  M,  the  stroke  of  the  second  letter 
being:  indistinct.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  se- 
pulchral  inscriptions,  comprising  only  the  single  names 
both  of  the  father  and  son  in  the  genitive  case,  with  the 
intervening  word  “fili;”  and  others  in  the  same  genitive 
form,  with  the  addition  of  the  “hie  jacet;”  others  again, 
as  in  the  stone  from  Cynfil  Cayo,  on  which  the  two  names 
occur,  with  the  word  “  Alius”  in  the  nominative  case, 
that  of  che  person  commemorated  being  in  the  nomina¬ 
tive  case.  The  Port  Talbot  stone  bears  on  its  reverse  the 
inscription — 

HIC  IACIT  CANTVSVS1  PATER  PAV---NVS 

The  last  word  I  suppose  to  be  intended  for  Paulinus, 
the  stone  being  broken  across  the  letters  LI,  and  it  seems 
evident  that  the  word  ought  to  have  been  written  in  the 
genitive  case,  in  which  case  the  two  stones  indicate  two 
different  persons.  This  is  indeed  only  what  might  at 
first  have  been  expected  ;  but  I  know  more  than  one 
instance  of  the  same  person  being  commemorated  in  two, 
and  even  three  different  stones.  It  is,  however,  open  to 
question,  whether  the  inscription  might  not  have  been 
intended  for  Cantusus,  whose  father  was  named  Paulinus, 
in  which  case  the  nominative  would  be  correct.  I  offer 
this  suggestion,  in  order  to  avoid  the  singularity  of  the 
father’s  name  being  supposed  to  require  identification  by 
the  addition  of  that  of  his  son,  who  must,  in  such  case, 
have  been  a  more  important  personage  than  his  father. 

The  wood-cut  is  made  from  a  rubbing  supplied  by  Mr. 
Longueville  Jones.  I  could  not  find  the  stone  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  new  church  at  Merthyr  Mawr.  It 
ought  to  have  been  fixed  in  the  walls.2 

1  In  p.  251  ante ,  this  word  has  been  misprinted  “  Cantusas.” 

2  This  stone  lies,  with  many  others  of  mediaeval  date,  among  some 
trees  on  the  south  side  of  the  church-yard.  All  these  stones  ought  to 
be  preserved.  Many  were  broken  up  to  mend  the  roads  with,  when 
the  church  was  restored. — Ed.  Arch.  Camb. 
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The  other  inscription,  of  which  an  engraving  is  here 
supplied,  is  from  a  stone  in  the  church-yard  of  Cynfil 


Cayo,  Caermarthenshire,  forming  the  entrance  of  the 
west  doorway  of  the  tower.  It  is  a  slab  of  indurated 
schist,  and  portions  have  scaled  off,  defacing  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  inscription.  It  will  be  seen  on 
referring  to  the  figures  of  the  Dolau  Cothy  stones,  en¬ 
graved  in  our  last  Number,  p.  252,  that  it  bears  a  striking 
similarity  to  the  stone  of  Talorus.  The  name  in  the  top 
line  appears  to  have  commenced  with  a  long-tailed  letter, 
most  probably  P  or  R,  followed  (perhaps  with  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  another  letter)  by  an  E,  the  next  curious  shaped 
letter  resembling  at  first  sight  an  F,  but  which  I  rather 
consider  to  be  a  g  of  a  very  debased  form,  as  it  disagrees 
with  the  F  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  line,  and  the  short 
middle  cross-bar  is  very  indistinct,  and  may  be  accidental. 
The  second  line  is  to  be  read, 

FILIVS  NV-...  INTII. 

These  are,  however,  sufficient  indications  to  identify 
the  person  commemorated,  should  such  a  conjunction  of 
names  occur  in  the  genealogies. 

J.  0.  Westwood. 

Hammersmith,  August,  1856. 
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Cnmapnttfann. 

EARLY  PEMBROKESHIRE  HISTORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Sir, — I  was  much  pleased,  some  time  since,  by  the  perusal  in  the 
Pembrokeshire  Herald  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  Milford,  by  Thomas 
Allen,  Esq.,  upon  “The  Early  History  of  Pembrokeshire but 
upon  some  points  I  differ  with  him. 

In  Mr.  Allen’s  fears  to  go  too  far  back  into  early  history  for  a 
starting  point,  he  has,  I  think,  fallen  into  the  error,  common  to  many 
of  our  modern  antiquaries,  of  considering  that  most  of  our  early  Celtic 
or  British  history  is  a  mass  of  incongruity  and  fable.  This,  in  some 
instances,  may  be  the  case,  and  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  the  Celtic 
tongue,  and  its  mode  of  transmitting  facts,  by  the  monkish  writers 
(particularly  Gildas,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth)  who  transcribed 
their  notices  from  the  existing  “  Bruts,”  the  earliest  of  written  records 
among  the  Welsh.  These  documents  were  carefully  examined,  col¬ 
lated,  and  printed  in  the  Myfyrian  collection,  by  the  late  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  whose  memory  must  be  ever  dear  to  the  antiquary  and  historian 
as  having  brought  to  light  and  saved  from  destruction  the  only 
authentic  records  of  early  British  history  and  pre-historic  tradition. 
The  latter  coupled  with  the  former  may,  under  careful  examination, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language,  (an  important  point  in  such 
cases,)  tend  to  elucidate  many  a  knotty  point,  and  select  what  is  true 
and  real  out  of  the  accompanying  myth ,  or  interpolated  monkish 
additions.  I  remark  that  the  earliest  of  our  annalists,  the  Druids,  in 
pre-historic  times,  always  handed  down  to  posterity  the  facts  of  history 
by  oral  statement  from  father  to  son,  in  short  sentences,  easy  to  be 
committed  to  memory,  and  these  were  never  changed,  (witness  the 
Triads  of  Wales,)  so  that  it  was  only  when  monkish  learning  and 
vellum  became  the  deposit  of  letters,  that  errors  crept  in  and  changed 
the  aspect  of  historic  truth  into  marvellous  fiction. 

These  are  considerations  that  I  wish  had  accompanied  Mr.  Allen 
in  his  lecture,  for  then  he  might  have  gone  much  further  back,  and, 
with  the  assistance  I  could  have  suggested,  have  brought  to  light  some 
curious  pre-historic  facts  relating  to  Pembrokeshire,  as  well  as  to  other 
portions  of  Wales,  without  giving  us  a  hint  that  poor  King  Lear  and 
his  daughters,  together  with  some  other  worthies,  formed  pretty  stories 
for  novels,  but  were  complete  myths.  To  avoid,  therefore,  such 
sweeping  intimations,  I  would  suggest  to  all  antiquaries  to  study 
etymology ,  the  only,  though  but  scanty,  means  of  arriving  at  truth  ; 
and,  by  collating  one  fact  thus  elucidated  with  another,  a  sound  basis 
is  established  for  investigation.  I  shall  here  instance  the  name  of 
Pur;  now  this  prince  was  evidently  King  of  the  Dimcetce,  whose 
sway  extended  over  Pembrokeshire  and  part  of  Caermarthenshire, 
and  he  had  his  residence  at  Manor  Pur,  (corrupted  into  Manorbeer,) 
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with  Caldy  Island  (Ynys  Pur)  opposite  to  it.  Pur  is  in  the  old 
Chronicles  said  to  have  succeeded  his  father,  Sawyl  Penysel ,  the  flat¬ 
headed  ;  but  this  is  open  to  doubt,  for  I  ground  my  dissent  upon  a 
conjecture,  that  many  of  the  princes  named  as  succeeding  each  other 
were  cotemporary,  as  wre  very  well  know  that,  at  that  almost  pre¬ 
historic  period,  Britain  was  swayed  by  several  petty  rulers,  who,  upon 
emergency  alone,  combined  under  one  leader  as  sovereign.  There  is, 
therefore,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Pur  did  not  succeed  Sawyl 
Penisel  ( Saul  the  flat-sculled)  through  affinity,  but  by  conquest,  and 
that  Sawyl  was  at  that  period  King  or  Regulus  of  the  Silures,  (Isel- 
wir,  Lowland  men,)  always  a  pugnacious  and  warlike  set,  and  fell  in 
the  foray  upon  his  neighbour  Pur,  his  tumulus  Bedd  Penisel,  near 
the  adverse  camp  upon  Allt  Cunedda ,  near  Kidwelly,  bearing  con¬ 
clusive  testimony  to  the  fact.  This  circumstance  also  led  the  old 
historians  to  great  discrepancies,  and  brought  them  into  a  dilemma 
to  find  space  for  such  a  long  succession  of  British  kings,  which  they 
endeavoured,  by  every  strain  of  ingenuity  and  concomitant  fiction,  to 
establish.  Lewis,  in  his  History  of  Britain,  printed  in  1729,  p.  69, 
notices  this,  where  he  states  “  that  a  period  of  only  ninety-two  years 
is  assigned  for  twenty-one  kings  and  this  includes  the  reigns  of  Pur 
and  Sawyl — a  thing  almost  impossible  ! 

Lear,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Welsh  u  Bruts,”  LIyr,  had  more 
than  three  daughters,  and  most  of  the  facts  connected  with  his  history 
are  not  fabricated,  his  getting  mad  excepted, — a  Shakspearian  addition 
to  adorn  his  drama.  Lear’s  three  daughters  are  named  in  the  “  Bruts” 
as  Gonorilla,  Bhegan,  and  Cordeila  ;  but  he  had  another  daughter, 
Bronwen,  who  is  known  to  have  married  an  Irish  prince,  one  of  the 
Gwyddelian  invaders,  who  had  settled  in  North  Wales,  and  possessed 
himself,  by  this  union,  of  the  Island  of  Anglesey.  This  fact  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Triads,  and,  at  any  rate,  proves  the  account  of  Lear  to 
be  genuine,  coupled  as  it  is  by  another  circumstance  :  Lear’s  second 
daughter,  Rhegan,  is  stated  to  have  married  Honwen,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wait.  Through  a  correspondence  I  entered  into  a  few  years  since 
with  a  friend,  then  in  Cornwall,  upon  the  derivation  of  Bod-regan,  a 
place  in  that  county,  I  at  once  found  out  the  true  meaning  as  Bod- 
rhegan,  the  dwelling-place  or  abode  of  Rhegan,  to  which  both  Borlase 
and  my  friend  had  assigned  quite  another  etymology.  I  hold  as  a 
rule  that  we  should,  in  such  investigations,  never  twist  names  to  suit 
our  own  pre-conceived  ideas  of  the  meaning,  but  take  the  genuine  and 
simple  sound  of  the  word  as  the  best  analysis  for  a  derivation  ;  we 
should  then,  in  nine  times  out  often,  be  right. 

And  here,  not  to  impugn  the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  our  friend 
and  associate,  the  Rev.  W.  Basil  Jones,  in  his  Essay  upon  the  advent  of 
the  Gael  in  Britain,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  in  argument  for  support 
of  his  theory  as  to  the  application  of  the  word  Gwyddel,  in  so  many 
instances,  he  may  be  in  error ;  for  Gwyddel  has  two  very  obvious 
meanings  ;  in  one  sense  the  simple  word  Gwydd  means  a  district 
covered  with  low  trees, — brushwood  ;  or  as  Gwyddel ,  the  inhabitants 
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of  wooded  lowlands,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  a  mountainous  or 
bare  country,  who  were  termed  Uchel-wyr ,  instead  of  Gwyddelion. 
Now,  many  of  the  words  which  Mr.  Jones  brings  forward  in  support 
of  his  hypothesis  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  people,  but  with  the 
mere  locality  ;  as  Gwyddelwern  (the  wooded  brake),  Nantgwyddel 
(the  brook  abounding  in  stunted  or  low  trees), — -just  its  character, — 
near  Llanthony  Abbey,  et  vnultis  aliis.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion, 
that  the  Gael,  or  Gwyddelion,  were  the  invaders,  and  that  the  Britons, 
who  were  the  prior  inhabitants  of  the  more  mountainous  districts,  both 
of  North  and  South  Wales,  in  the  end,  drove  these  advenae  out. 
Besides,  no  portion  of  our  inland  mountainous  region,  either  in  names 
of  places  or  otherwise,  has  any  reference  to  a  Gwyddelian  population ; 
but  several  parts  of  the  maritime  unwooded  lowlands  exhibit  strong 
proofs  of  their  having  become  settlers  there  for  many  centuries,  until 
conquered  by  the  Britons,  and  amalgamated  with  the  original  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  soil. 

Many  of  the  names  along  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire  are  pure  Irish, 
and  here  you  can  trace  the  fortresses  of  the  invaders  as  well  as  those 
of  the  defenders  ;  the  distinction  between  the  both  is  very  striking. 
Those  of  the  Gael,  or  Irish,  are  invariably  composed  of  earth,  and 
are  called  rath,  the  Irish  for  a  rampart ;  whereas  the  aggers  of  the 
British  forts  are  always  composed  of  loose  stones,  and  are  termed 
caers  ;  the  word  castell  is  applied  indifferently  to  both,  as  Castell 
Mwrtach  (a  regular  Irish  name)  to  a  curious  earthwork,  near  the 
town  of  Fishguard. — I  remain,  &c., 

John  Fenton. 

Glyn-y-mel,  10th  July,  1856. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  a  Retired  Archaeologist  to  make  a  brief 
comment  upon  the  very  valuable  essay  on  “  The  Armorial  Bearings 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,”  read  at  Llandeilo,  and  published  in  the 
present  volume  of  the  Archceolocjia  Cambrensis,  (p.  211.)  With 
regard  to  the  elaborate  refutation  of  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
ostrich  feathers  are  the  crest  of  Wales,  I  have  only  to  say  that  it 
carries  conviction  with  it.  The  destructive  part  of  the  essay  is  com¬ 
plete;  with  its  constructive  portion  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  satisfied. 
“We  now  come,”  says  the  author,  “  to  the  question  of  what  are  the 
proper  arms  of  Wales,  and  therefore  of  the  Prince.”  Now,  first  of 
all,  is  not  this  a  kind  of  varepov  i rporspov  ?  Does  the  Prince  bear  the 
arms  of  Wales,  or  Wales  bear  the  arms  of  the  Prince?  In  other 
words,  has  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  the  Principality,  any  “  arms  of 
dominion,”  as  I  believe  they  are  called?  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
Wales  never  had  any  political  unity,  at  least  from  the  time  of  its 
alleged  division  by  Rhodri  Mawr.  If,  therefore,  the  Principality,  as 
a  whole,  ever  possessed  arms,  we  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  Rhodri 
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Mawr.  Mr.  King,  as  quoted  by  the  writer,  does  this  very  fearlessly. 
“Rhodri  Mawr,  before  Wales  was  divided  into  three  principalities  .  .  . 
were  blazoned  thus, — ‘  Argent  three  lions  passant  reguardant  with  their 
tails  coming  between  their  legs  and  turning  over  their  backs  gules.’” 
— (p.  216).  Now,  really,  does  anybody  in  the  nineteenth  century 
suppose  that  Rhodri  Mawr,  as  a  historical  fact,  bore  arms?  Are  we 
to  imagine  that  he  had  an  Earl  Marshal,  a  Gwynedd  King  of  Arms, 
an  Aberffraw  Herald,  and  a  Queue  Retroussee  Pursuivant,  “  with 
all  their  trumpery?”  Rhodri  Mawr  is  placed  a  little  earlier  than 
Alfred :  is  there  the  least  evidence  that  heraldic  cognizances  had  been 
adopted  in  the  time  of  that  monarch  ?  No  doubt  the  heralds  have 
assigned  arms  to  Alfred,  and  to  the  kings  of  Wessex.1  But  on  what 
shadow  of  evidence?  Again,  supposing  for  a  moment  that  Rhodri 
bore  arms,  ought  not  the  three  lines  of  princes  descending  from  him 
to  have  borne  the  same?  This  is  the  case  in  Germany.  The  bearings 
of  all  the  Saxon  principalities  are  alike ;  and  (although  I  don’t  know 
what  they  are)  I  feel  no  doubt  that  Henry  XX.,  Prince  of  Reuss- 
Greiz,  bears  precisely  the  same  arms  as  Henry  LXII.,  Prince  of 
Reuss-Schleiz.2 

That  the  later  Princes  of  Deheubnrth  and  Powys  bore  arms,  I 
think  possible;  that  those  of  Gwynedd  did  so,  I  think  very  probable. 
The  passage  quoted  from  the  History  of  Fulke  Fit.z  Warine  may 
be  taken  in  evidence  as  regards  the  latter ;  but  I  should  be  glad  of 
further  testimony  as  regards  the  former.  The  coat  given  to  the 
Princes  of  Powys  was  actually  borne  by  the  Charltons,  who  held 
that  lordship.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  coat  was  assigned  to  the 
Princes  in  after  times,  for  that  reason  ?  As  regards  the  Princes  of 
South  Wales,  I  have  generally  seen  a  different  coat  assigned  to  them 
from  that  given  by  your  contributor — namely,  “  Gules ,  within  a 
bordure  indented  or,  a  lion  rampant  of  the  second.”  These  are  now 
the  arms  of  Talbot,  and  are  said  to  be  derived  by  that  family  from 
the  Princes  of  Deheubarth  ;  but  I  think  the  contrary  process  a  more 
probable  one.3 

However,  one  fact  is  patent,  and  I  have  to  thank  your  contributor 
for  it — namely,  that  the  arms  assigned  to  Rhodri  Mawr  were  actually 
borne  by  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  Princes  of  W ales.  But,  the 
question  is,  whence  they  were  derived.  That  they  were  assigned  by 
the  mediaeval  heralds  to  Rhodri  is  extremely  probable :  that  they 
were  actually  borne  by  him  (I  think)  morally  impossible.  Nothing 

1  The  arms  assigned  to  the  [West]  “  Saxon  Princes,”  are  as  follows, — “  Azure  a 
cross-flory  between  four  martlets  or,”  and  are  borne  by  University  College,  Oxford, 
on  account  of  its  mythical  foundation  by  Alfred.  The  arms  given  to  Edward  the 
Confessor  have  five  martlets.  Your  contributor  does  not  seem  to  have  observed 
this  distinction.— (p.  217.) 

2  For  further  intormation  about  these  potentates,  their  dominions,  revenues,  and 
military  resources,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Almanack  de  Gotha,  the  only  authentic 
source  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

3  See  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  St.  David's,  pp.  113-116,  where  this 
subject  is  discussed  at  length. 
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is  easier  than  to  assign  arms.  Honest  John  Walker,  (of  the  firm  of 
Hookey,  Walker,  &  Co.,  linendrapers  in  Oxford  Street,)  has  a 
cottage  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  bethinks  of  decorating  his  plate  with 
a  crest.  He  consults  the  Heralds’  College,  and  forthwith  his  tea¬ 
spoons  are  bedizened  with  the  “  dexter  leg  ppr booted  sa ;,  and 
spurred  or,”  which  his  distinguished  ancestor,  Sir  Hokay  le  Walkere, 
bore  at  Agincourt.  He  writes  down  “yes,”  in  his  tax-paper,  and 
counts  down  his  four-and-twenty  shillings  like  a  man.  “  ’Tis  as  easy 
as  lying;”  and  would  be  very  like  it,  if  anybody  were  taken  in. 
Now,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  old  heralds  wrere  rather  fond  of  playing 
a  similar  trick,  although  they  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  Burke  or  a 
Berry  to  refer  to.  Human  nature  is  always  the  same.  And,  in  the 
present  instance,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  just  gave  to 
Rhodri  Mawr  the  arms  borne  by  the  Princes  of  Wales  in  their  own 
day.  It  is  only  a  wonder  that  they  did  not  give  him  the  ostrich 
feathers.  But  where  did  the  “three  lions  passant  reguardant,”  with 
their  tails  in  a  knot,  come  from?  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  most 
probable  that  they  are  neither  more  or  less  than  the  arms  of  England, 
differenced  by  an  alteration  in  the  posture  of  the  lions,  and  by  the 
tinctures.  It  is  (I  believe)  pretty  well  known  that,  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  various  marks  of  cadency,  two  branches  of  the  same 
house  were  frequently  distinguished  by  some  such  difference  in  their 
common  bearing.  Thus  the  arms  of  Berkelev  are  “  a  chevron 
between  ten  crosses  pattee,”  (I  forget  the  tinctures.)  But  some 
junior  branches  of  the  house  have  substituted  other  charges  for  the 
crosses  pattee,  leaving  the  general  outline  of  the  coat  unaltered.  The 
likeness  of  the  crest  to  that  of  the  Kings  of  England  confirms  this 
supposition. 

I  should  like  to  ask  another  question  about  Rhodri  Mawr,  but  I 
am  afraid  of  disturbing  a  wasps'*  nest. — I  remain,  &c., 

W.  B.  J. 

Gwynfryn,  August  11,  1856. 


ROMAN  REMAINS,  RHYDDGAER,  ANGLESEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Arcliccolocjia  Cambrensis. 

Sir, — In  the  month  of  June  last,  as  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of 
Thomas  Owen,  Esq.,  of  Rhyddgaer,  in  the  parish  of  Llangeinwen, 
Anglesey,  were  digging  the  foundation  for  a  new  wall,  they  came 
upon  a  number  of  Roman  coins.  Mr.  Owen  was  himself,  fortunately, 
on  the  spot  at  the  time,  and  he  got  possession  of  the  greater  number. 
Several  others  were  found  subsequently,  by  the  farm-servants,  who 
sieved  the  earth  which  had  been  thrown  out  from  the  foundation. 
Two  glass  beads,  fragments  of  Samian  ware,  great  numbers  of  bones 
and  teeth  of  various  animals,  and  quantities  of  cockle  shells,  were 
found  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Mr.  Owen  intends,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  to  level  a  portion 
of  his  stack-yard,  which  occupies  a  part  of  the  interior  of  the  camp, 
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when,  no  doubt,  some  interesting  discoveries  will  be  made ;  he  has 
kindly  promised  to  let  me  know  when  he  commences  the  work. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  coins,  that  is,  of  all  which  I  have  yet  seen ; 
some  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Owen  to  a  friend,  and  have  not  been 
returned.  I  will  forward  you  a  catalogue  of  the  remainder,  as  soon 
as  I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. — T  remain,  &c., 

W.  Wynn  Williams. 

Menaifron,  July  31,  1856. 

LIST  OF  THE  COINS. 

Denarius  of  Philip. 

(1.)  Obverse — IMP  .  M  .  IVL  .  PHILIPPVS  .  AVG.  Radiated 
head  of  Philip  to  the  right. 

Reverse — SAL  VS  .  AVG.  Female  figure  standing,  holding  a 
rudder,  and  feeding  a  serpent  rising  from  an  altar. 

Gallienus. 

(1.)  Obverse — GALLIENVS  .  AVG.  Laureated  and  radiated  head 
of  the  emperor  to  the  right. 

Reverse — PROVI .  AVG.  Providence  standing.  (Third  brass.) 

Tetricus  ( the  father ). 

(1.)  Obverse — IMP  .  TETRICVS  .  AVG.  Radiated  head  of  Tetri¬ 
cus  to  the  right. 

Reverse — LAETITIA  .  AVGG  .  N.  Female  figure  standing. 
(Third  brass.) 

(2.)  Obverse — IMP  .  C  .  TETRICVS  .  P  .  F  .  AUG.  Radiated 
head  to  the  right. 

Reverse — PI  ETAS  .  AVG.  Female  figure  standing,  holding  a 
branch  in  the  right  hand.  (Third  brass.) 

(3.)  Obverse — IMP  .  C  .  TETRICVS  .  P  .  F  .  AVG.  Radiated 
head  to  the  right. 

Reverse — Legend  obliterated.  Female  figure  standing.  (Third 
brass.) 

Tetricus  ( the  son ). 

(I.)  Obverse— C  .  PIV  .  ES  .  (CJES?)  TETRICVS.  Radiated  head 
of  Tetricus  to  the  right. 

Reverse — SALVS  .  AVG.  A  woman  standing ;  her  right  hand 
raised  ;  her  left  resting  on  an  anchor.  (Third  brass.) 
(2.)  Obverse — C  .  P  .  TETRICVS  .  CAES.  Radiated  head  to  the 
right. 

Reverse — PIETAS  .  AVGVSTOR.  Sacrificial  instruments. 
(Third  brass.) 

(3.)  Obverse— C  .  PIV .  TETRICVS  .  CAES.  Radiated  head  to 
the  right. 

Reverse — Legend  illegible.  A  woman  standing,  holding  a  palm 
branch.  (Third  brass.) 
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Claudius  Gothicus. 

(1.)  Obverse — IMP  .  CLAVDIVS  .  AVG.  Radiated  head  of  the 
emperor  to  the  right. 

Reverse — ADVENTVS  .  AVG.  The  emperor  on  horseback. 

Carausius. 

(1.)  Obverse — IMP  .  CARAVSIVS  .  P  .  F  .  AVG.  Radiated 
head  of  Carausius  to  the  right. 

Reverse — LEG  .  IIXX  .  PRIMIG.  Capricorn  to  the  right. 
In  the  exergue,  ML. 

This  type  was  supposed  to  be  unique.  Vide  Akerman’s  Coins 

of  the  Romans  relating  to  Britain,  pp.  132,  3.  (Third  brass.) 

Constantinus  Magnus. 

(1.)  Obverse — CONSTANTIN  VS  .  AYG.  Helmeted  head  of  the 
emperor  to  the  right. 

Reverse — BEATA  .  TRANQVILITAS.  An  altar  inscribed 
VOTIS  .  XX.  In  the  exergue  P  .  TR.  (Third 
brass.) 


DISCOVERIES  AT  CARDIFF. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis. 

Sir, — I  transmit  for  publication  an  extract  from  the  Cardiff  paper, 
as  to  a  discovery  made  on  the  12th  ult.,  of  a  subterranean  passage, 
leading  from  the  castle,  in  the  direction  of  the  Cardiff  Arms  Hotel. 
I  proceeded  to  the  spot  on  the  following  evening.  As  the  cutting 
for  the  sewer  was  of  considerable  depth,  and  ran  parallel  with  the 
only  entrance  into  Cardiff  from  the  west,  the  utmost  exertions  were 
used  to  finish  the  barrel  drain,  and  fill  in  the  excavation.  However, 
I  was  enabled  to  see  a  few  yards  of  the  masonry  composing  the 
tunnel,  which  had  been  cut  through  and  laid  bare.  There  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  the  castle  was  surprized  in  the  Great  Rebellion  by  the 
Parliamentary  soldiers.  I  have  no  means  of  inquiring  as  to  whether 
Cromwell  was  present,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  was  far  away  at 
the  time. —  I  remain,  &c., 

John  M.  Traherne. 

Tenby,  September  9,  1856. 

“Whilst  the  workmen  employed  on  the  drainage  works,  in  this 
town,  were  engaged  in  excavating  for  the  sewer  between  the  Cardiff 
Arms  Hotel  and  the  Five  Bells  Inn,  on  Tuesday  last,  they  came  upon 
a  solid  arch  of  masonry,  about  5  feet  from  the  surface,  which,  after 
much  trouble  in  removing,  they  found  to  inclose  a  subterraneous  passage 
of  about  5  feet  in  height  by  4  feet  wide.  A  number  of  gentlemen 
were  quickly  on  the  spot,  anxious  to  explore  this  interesting  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  ‘  the  olden  time/  amongst  whom  we  observed 
many  of  the  elder  inhabitants,  who  said  they  remembered,  when  boys, 
having  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  passage;  one  said  that  the 
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passage  terminated  in  Cardiff  Castle,  and  that  he  had  heard  of  a 
bandmaster  employed  therein,  who,  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
‘jolly  god,’  entered  the  passage,  and  walked  on  until  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  Cardiff  Arms  Hotel  wine-cellar;  another  friend  said  that 
he  remembered,  when  a  boy,  a  man  going  from  the  castle  to  the  last- 
mentioned  place,  but  when  he  came  on  terra  fir ma,  he  said  he  would 
never  go  underneath  again  to  encounter  so  many  lizards,  toads,  &c. 

“  With  others  of  the  curious  we  ventured  into  this  mysterious  place 
to  explore  its  extent.  On  entering,  we  found  the  side  walls  and  arch 
about  18  inches  thick,  jointed  together  with  mortar,  which  was 
almost  harder  than  the  stone.  After  walking  up  the  dreary  path  a 
distance  of  about  50  feet,  in  a  stooping  position,  we  came  into  what 
might  be  called  an  apartment,  about  6  feet  square,  and  the  same  in 
height.  The  roof  was  formed  of  iron  bars,  beams  of  wood,  and  flat 
paving  stones ;  and  here  our  progress  was  arrested, — we  could  get  no 
further.  On  our  right  hand  appeared  a  doorway  built  up,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Jones,  one  of  the  drainage  contractors,  gently  striking  the 
same,  the  sound  was  plainly  heard  in  the  Cardiff  Anns  cellar  by 
some  of  our  party,  who  had  obtained  permission  to  go  there ;  and 
was  answered  by  them,  the  sound  being  similar  to  rapping  against  a 
thin  partition.  From  this  place  the  passage  appears  to  turn  to  the 
left,  in  the  direction  of  the  castle,  but  further  progress  was  stayed  by 
a  thick  stone  wall  being  built  across  it.  Whilst  examining  the 
Cardiff  Arms  cellar,  in  connection  with  this  mysterious  passage,  we 
were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lower  walls  of  that  establishment 
must  have  been,  in  their  early  days,  portions  of  the  original  castle, 
from  their  amazing  thickness,  some  of  them  being  not  less  than  6 
feet  of  solid  masonry.  Following  the  passage  in  the  other  direction, 
it  goes  for  the  bed  of  the  river  Taff,  but  the  explorer  cannot  travel 
far,  a  wall  built  across  it  being  a  barrier  to  his  curiosity.  Whilst  the 
excavators  were  pursuing  their  laborious  calling  further  on  towards 
the  river,  they  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  strong  building,  part 
of  the  fire-place  being  plainly  to  be  traced;  and,  last  week,  we  under¬ 
stand,  whilst  the  Water  Works  Company  were  laying  down  their 
pipes  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  they  came  upon  a  vault  in  which  they 
found  several  human  bones.” — August  12,  1856. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE  ANTIQUITIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis. 

Sir, — Near  Maes  Llymystyn,  in  the  parish  of  Garthbeibio,  at  the 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  path  leading  across  the 
fields  to  the  farm-house,  and  in  the  second  field  from  the  river,  is  an 
erect  stone,  having  an  inscription  (though  illegible)  on  the  east  side  ; 
the  remaining  sides  forming  the  four  sides  of  a  hexagon.  The  top 
has  evidently  been  broken  off,  and  near  the  foot  of  it  lie  fragments 
which,  with  little  trouble,  and  as  little  expense,  may  yet  be  restored  to 
ARCH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL.  II.  2  U 
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their  original  position.  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  cross  will  be  found 
inscribed  upon  it. 

In  the  township  of  Cyffin,  in  the  parish  of  Llanervyl,  and  at  a  place 
formerly  called  Caermyneicli ,  there  once  existed,  according  to  Mr. 
Wynne,  in  his  edition  of  Mr.  Edward  Llwyd’s  History  of  Wales,  a 
small  monastery.  A  ford  on  the  river  near  that  place  is  still  called 
Rhyd  y  bydaw,  or  Rhydybyde — Abbotsford.  If  such  existed,  it 
would  be  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  churches  of 
Llangadvan,  Garthbeibio,  Llanervyl,  Llanvihangel,  and  the  now  ruined 
chapel  of  Dolwen,  were  supplied  from  this  monastery,  than  from  the 
far  more  distant  one  of  Ystrad  Marchell — the  opinion  advocated  by 
Mr.  Wynne. — I  remain,  &c., 

D.  R.  Thomas. 

Jesus  College,  Oxford,  August  30,  1856. 


Irrluulnginil  Jfn  in  a  lift  (torus. 


Note  24. — It  appears,  from  discoveries  in  the  plains  of  Troy,  and 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  that  interments  were  made  there,  in  ancient 
times,  by  means  of  immense  earthern  jars,  some  of  them  large  enough 
to  hold,  not  one  only,  but  many  human  bodies.  Have  any  jars  at 
all  approaching  these  in  size  been  discovered  in  the  British  Islands  ? 
What  is  the  size  of  the  largest  funereal  urn,  or  jar,  hitherto  found  in 
Wales  ?  O.  M. 


Query  42. — In  the  Denbigh  Charter,  printed  in  the  Archceologia 
Cambrensis ,  i.  Third  Series,  Henry  de  Lacy  calls  himself  “  Earl  of 
Nicole,”  instead  of  u  Earl  of  Lincoln.”  Can  any  member  give  some 
account  of  the  cause  of  this  mutation  ?  R.  W. 

Q.  43. — Did  any  Welsh  nobleman,  or  chieftain, — not  being  a  sub¬ 
ject  of,  or  in  feudal  allegiance  to,  the  English  monarch, — bear  any 
title  of  honour,  such  as  Baro,  or  Comes,  before  the  conquest  by 
Edward  I.  ?  What  is  the  earliest  date  of  the  title  of  “  Arglwydd  ” 
in  any  Welsh  legal  document?  H.  P. 
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CHURCH  RESTORATION. 

Laugharne. — The  fine  old  church  of  St.  Martin,  in  this  ancient 
borough,  is  now  in  process  of  restoration,  under  the  care  of  R.  Kyrke 
Penson,  Esq.  The  exterior,  with  the  exception  of  the  windows,  will 
remain  nearly  the  same;  but  the  interior,  and  especially  the  chancel, 
requires  great  modifications.  The  church-yard  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  Wales,  on  account  of  the  long  avenue  of  yews  leading 
up  to  the  south  door,  as  well  as  for  the  numerous  fine  yews  all  about 
it.  The  graves  are  planted  and  kept  with  pious  care. 

Llandrillo  yn  Rhos. — This  church  is  about  to  be  restored  under 
the  superintendence  of  Henry  Kennedy,  Esq.  It  is  a  double-aisled 
building,  of  about  the  same  date  and  design  as  that  of  Whitchurch, 
near  Denbigh;  but  the  tower  is  remarkable,  because,  with  the  exception 
ot  that  at  Llanbeblig,  (Caernarvon,)  and,  we  believe,  one  or  two  in 
South  Wales,  it  offers  the  rarest  instance  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Irish-battlement,  of  two  steps,  that  is  to  be  found  in  a  Welsh  building. 

Llanrug. — The  church  of  this  little  village,  between  Caernarvon 
and  Llanberis,  is  going  to  be  restored  by  H.  Kennedy,  Esq.  We 
understand  that  its  appearance  will  be  altered  as  little  as  possible,  but 
that  the  walls  and  timbers  will  be  made  good  wherever  they  require 
it.  This  church  affords  a  good  specimen  of  a  Caernarvonshire 
mountain  church,  and  its  interior,  next  to  that  of  (Old)  Llanberis,  has 
hitherto  been  one  of  the  most  quaint  and  picturesque  in  the  county. 

The  churches  of  St.  Petrox  and  Warren,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
have  just  been  restored,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  in  the 
most  excellent  and  substantial  manner.  In  the  former  edifice,  under 
R.  Kyrke  Penson,  Esq.,  considerable  masonry  work  had  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  on  account  of  the  wretched  condition  to  which  it  had  been 
reduced.  The  latter  has  had  new  windows  inserted,  and  has  been 
restored  by  —  Brandon,  Esq.,  of  London,  with  admirable  effect. 
The  same  nobleman  completely  restored  Cheriton  Church  some 
short  time  since,  and  is  now  the  principal  contributor  to  the  restoration 
of  Castlemartin  Church,  at  present  in  progress.  St.  Twinnel’s 
Church  will,  we  believe,  be  shortly  taken  in  hand,  under  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  auspices. 

CHURCH  DESECRATION. 

CEiRcniOG. — This  small  and  ancient  church,  close  to  the  high  road 
between  the  old  Mona  Inn  and  Holyhead,  is  now  entirely  abandoned, 
and  the  roof  has  partially  fallen  in.  The  excuse,  we  believe,  is,  that 
a  new  church  was  built  some  years  ago  at  Bryngwrain,  a  few  miles 
off,  where  a  large  village  had  lately  sprung  up.  This  is  the  fourth 
instance  of  an  ancient  church,  abandoned  with  the  consent  of  the 
superior  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  that  has 
been  brought  before  the  notice  of  our  Association  ! 
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Llanfihangel  Abercowyn. — The  interesting  old  church  of  this 
parish  is  now  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  roof  partly  fallen  in.  The 
walls  are  good,  and  likely  to  last  far  longer  than  those  of  the  new 
church,  of  the  most  wretched  barn-like  design,  which  has  been  erected 
three  miles  off,  to  suit  the  wants  of  a  part  of  the  population.  This 
building  is  so  interesting,  architecturally,  that  we  intend  describing 
and  illustrating  it,  together  with  the  five  curious  mediaeval  monuments, 
called  the  Pilgrim  Stones,  still  preserved  in  the  church-yard.  The 
font  (of  the  twelfth  century  ?)  has  been  removed  to  the  yard  of  the 
new  church,  in  which  there  is  no  font  at  all. 


Llanrhyddlad  Church. — This  old  church  no  longer  exists ;  at 
least  the  work  of  demolition  was  to  commence  two  months  ago.  This 
is  a  case  of  needless  destruction ;  for,  though  the  design  of  the  new 
edifice  is  good,  with  the  exception  of  a  spire,  (which  is  quite  super¬ 
fluous,  and  out  of  character  in  that  locality,)  the  old  building  was 
capable  of  being  repaired  sufficiently  for  the  requirements  of  the 
parish,  and,  from  its  very  eccentricities,  was  worthy  of  preservation. 

Caermarthen  Priory. — The  remains  of  the  priory  at  Caermar- 
then  stood  on  land  belonging  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  They  were 
not  extensive,  but  they  had  two  or  three  architectural  features  worth 
preserving.  The  college  has  lately  had  them  totally  destroyed,  and 
replaced  by  some  workmen’s  cottages.  Is  this  to  be  taken  as  a 
practical  instance  of  Oxford  archaeological  taste  ? 

Cambria  Romana. — Several  portions  of  the  Roman  road  leading 
along  the  flat  lands  by  the  Teivy  side,  at  Lampeter,  in  the  direction 
from  Maridvnvm  (Caermarthen)  to  Loventivm  (Llanio)  have  been 
accurately  ascertained  this  summer  by  the  personal  researches  of  the 
Rev.  Rowland  Williams,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  B.D. 
There  is  reason  to  anticipate  that,  before  long,  the  complete  Roman 
map  of  that  part  of  the  country  will  be  forward  enough  for  transferring 
to  the  sheets  of  the  Ordnance  survey. 

Antiquities  found  near  Pennard  Castle,  County  Gla¬ 
morgan. — Two  young  antiquaries  went  over  to  Pennard  last  month, 
and  returned  highly  pleased  with  some  bits  of  tiles  and  bricks,  and 
coloured  glass ;  the  theory  is,  that  the  chapel  belonged  to  the  castle, 
was  burnt — as  there  is  some  charred  wood — and  subsequently  covered 
by  the  sand. — J.  M.  T. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  has  just  held  its  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  at  the  Palace  of  Christiansborg ;  its  President, 
Frederick  the  Seventh,  King  of  Denmark,  in  the  chair.  Professor 
Ch.  Rafn,  the  Secretary,  communicated  an  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  and  exhibited  the  new  volume  of 
the  Annales  of  Northern  Archaeology  and  History,  the  new  number 
of  the  Society’s  Review,  and  of  the  31  emoires  des  Antiquaires  du 
Nord.  He  also  laid  before  the  Society  the  second  part  of  the  Lexicon 
Po'eticum  of  the  Icelandic  language,  compiled  by  Sweinjorn.  Among 
the  articles  in  the  Annales  may  be  especially  noticed,  King  Oswald 
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bin  ILelliges  (the  holy)  Saga,  with  a  preface  by  Jon  Sigurdsson,  and 
translations  by  Thorl.  G.  Repp  ;  also  a  notice  on  Virdaland’s  Ancient 
History,  by  Professor  A.  Cronholm,  of  Lund  ;  and  a  Grammar  of  the 
Faeroe  Language,  by  the  Rev.  V.  U.  Hammershaimb,  of  North 
Straeamey.  In  the  antiquarian  Tuhshrift  are  found  papers  on  the 
OW-English  and  OM-Norsk,  by  Gisle  Brynjulfsson  ;  on  the  Ancient 
Languages  of  the  North,  by  G.  E.  Lund  ;  Old-Norsk  Remains  among 
the  Orkneys,  by  G.  Petrie,  Esq.,  of  Kirkwall ;  Antiquarian  Contri¬ 
butions  from  Sclavic  Lands  and  Monuments  of  the  Bosphorus,  by 
Edwin  M.  Thorson  ;  Report  on  the  Cabinet  of  American  Antiquities, 
by  Ch.  Rafn.  In  the  number  just  published  of  the  A Jemoires  are 
papers  on  Runic  Inscriptions  in  Sodor  and  Man,  with  a  Geographical 
Elucidation  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Names  occurring  in  the  Sagas, 
by  P.  A.  Munck  ;  The  Saga  of  St.  Edward  the  King,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  by  Rafn  and  Sigurdsson  ;  Remarks  on  a  Danish  Runic  Stone 
of  the  Eleventh  Century,  lately  discovered  in  the  centre  of  London, 
with  Runic  Inscriptions,  alluding  to  the  Western  Countries,  by  Rafn; 
— and,  finally,  one  by  Brynjulfsson,  entitled  De  V Ancien  Roman 
Frangois  et  de  V Influence  exercee  sur  son  Developpement  par  les 
Normands.  The  King  communicated  to  the  meeting  the  results  of 
the  researches  which  lie  had  carried  out  among  the  ancient  royal 
sepulchres  at  the  cathedral  at  Ringsted  in  Iceland  ;  upon  which  the 
Vice-President,  C.  F.  Wegener,  read  a  Memoir  on  the  Tombs  of  King 
Waldemar  the  Great,  and  his  Queen,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Valodimir, 
of  Russia.  The  Secretary,  Professor  Rafn,  read  a  statement  of  the 
progress  made  during  the  last  year  in  deciphering  the  Runic  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  so  numerous  in  Scandinavia — an  account  of  which  he  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication. — [We  are  indebted  for  the  above  account  to 
the  columns  of  the  Athenaeum;  and  we  would  beg  members  to  observe 
well  the  name  of  the  President,  because,  if  this  example  were  followed 
in  another  country,  we  might  expect — but  we  will  not  anticipate  the 
future.] 
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Memoir  Introductory  to  the  Early  History  of  the  Primacy 
of  Armagh.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  King.  Armagh,  1854. 

We  wish  to  direct  attention  to  this  valuable  work,  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  results  arrived  at,  apparently  with  justice,  by 
its  learned  author,  bear  upon  the  original  state  of  the  church  in  Wales. 
The  work  is  founded  upon  a  careful  study  of  Irish  historical  documents, 
especially  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  which  have  been  recently 
most  ably  edited,  in  a  splendid  edition,  by  Dr.  O’Donovan,  and  the 
manuscript  records  of  the  church  of  Armagh.  The  latter  are  very 
little  known  to  historical  students,  and  are  not  easily  accessible.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  more  valuable  parts  of  them  should  be 
printed,  for  it  is  manifest,  from  the  extracts  used  in  the  Memoir  before 
us,  that  they  would  throw  much  light  upon  some  of  the  obscurer  parts 
of  the  history  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  King  appears  to  have  proved  that  there  were  no  regular 
dioceses  before  the  time  of  the  English  invasion  of  Ireland,  or  until 
very  near  that  time.  It  was  then  that  the  Papal  See  was  making  a 
vigorous,  and  ultimately  successful,  effort  to  assimilate  the  church  in 
Ireland  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  at  that  period  in  all  other  parts  of 
Europe,  by  the  formation  of  an  episcopal  hierarchy  in  subordination 
to  itself.  It  results  from  the  author’s  researches  that  the  chief  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority  in  Ireland  was,  for  many  centuries  after  the  time  of 
St.  Patrick,  vested  in  the  abbots,  or  coarbs,  who  succeeded  as  heads  of 
the  collegiate  establishments, — for  they  cannot  justly  be  called  monas¬ 
teries, — founded  by  him,  and  by  other  eminent  early  preachers  of 
Christianity  in  that  country.  The  chief  place  was,  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  awarded  to  the  successors,  or  coarbs,  as  they  were  called,  of  St. 
Patrick  at  Armagh.  The  great  ecclesiastics  were  not  always,  or  even 
usually,  bishops,  and  sometimes  not  even  priests.  There  were  very 
many  bishops  in  the  country,  but  they  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever, 
and  were  subordinate  to  the  great  abbots,  even  when  the  latter  did  not 
belong  to  the  episcopal  order.  They  seem  solely  to  have  performed 
the  duty  of  ordination,  and  had  apparently  little,  if  any,  voice  in  the 
selection  of  fit  recipients  of  orders,  these  persons  being  usually  fixed 
upon  by  the  abbots.  They  were  not  attached  to  particular  localities, 
but  scattered  about  without  any  plan.  If  a  priest  had  attained  a  high 
reputation  for  piety  and  learning  he  was  made  a  bishop,  as  a  mere 
distinction,  just  as,  to  use  Mr.  King’s  illustration,  w7e  should,  perhaps, 
make  him  a  doctor  of  divinity.  It  might  and  did  occur  that  several 
bishops  resided  in  the  same  collegiate  institution,  or  that  neighbouring 
clergymen  were  bishops.  They  were,  therefore,  not  bishops  of,  but 
at,  such  or  such  a  place,  and  had  no  authority  over  the  surrounding 
clergy.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  like  what  we  con¬ 
sider  as  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  for  even  the  recognized  heads  of  the 
church,  the  coarbs  at  the  head  of  the  great  establishments,  seem  to 
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have  had  no  legal  power  out  of  their  own  houses,  although  the  respect 
paid  to  them,  as  representing  the  original  saintly  founders  of  the  chief 
religious  centres,  led  to  their  being  consulted  in  all  cases  of  difficulty, 
and  to  their  opinions  being  usually  conclusive.  All  clergymen, 
without  any  exception,  were  allowed  to  marry,  and  usually  did  so. 
In  many  cases  the  successive  abbots  were  chosen  from  the  same  family, 
and  succeeded  according  to  the  law  of  tanistry  ;  that  is,  a  successor 
was  elected  almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of  a  new  abbot, 
just  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  chief  of  a  sept,  or  head  of  a  nation. 

All  this  curious  history,  of  which  the  above  remarks  will  convey 
only  a  faint  idea,  seems  to  us  to  offer  a  means  of  clearing  up  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  attend  the  determination  of  successions  to  sees  in 
Wales  ;  for  our  country  was  in  constant  communication  with  Ireland 
at  that  early  period,  and  many  of  our  other  institutions,  in  their  then 
form,  had  much  similarity  to  those  of  the  Irish.  The  difficulty  con¬ 
cerning  the  successive  bishops  of  any  place  is  at  once  removed,  if  we 
should  find  reason  to  suppose  a  want  of  diocesan  authority  in  Wales, 
similar  to  that  now  proved  to  have  been  the  system  in  Ireland.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  history  of  our  early  church  should  be  studied, 
keeping  these  facts  in  view. 

But  to  return  to  Ireland.  It  is  now  discovered  that  the  dignitaries 

O 

called  the  early  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  although  really  the  successors 
in  a  direct  line  from  St.  Patrick,  were  many  of  them  not  bishops,  and 
some  even  laymen  ;  but  that,  just  before  the  English  invasion,  the 
existing  incumbent  of  the  coarbship  became  an  archbishop  by  the  help 
of  the  Pope,  and  acquired  that  primatial  authority  which  all  his  suc¬ 
cessors  have  possessed.  The  present  excellent  and  venerable  primate 
is,  therefore,  both  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Coarb  of  St.  Patrick. 

There  is  much  in  Mr.  King’s  book  relating  to  the  very  curious 
tenure  of  church  lands  in  those  early  times,  and  the  other  sources  of 
revenue  of  ecclesiastics,  which  is  well  deserving  of  attention  ;  but  we 
have  not  space  to  enter  upon  that  subject,  for  it  could  not  be  explained 
in  a  few  words,  nor  even  sentences.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  our 
readers,  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  it,  to  the  book  itself, 
which,  although  only  issued  to  a  very  limited  number  of  subscribers, 
lias  been  liberally  presented  to  most  of  the  great  libraries  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  Stranger’s  Handbook  to  Chester.  Illustrated.  By 
Thomas  Hughes.  1  vol.  8vo.  Chester :  T.  Catherall.  1856. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  write  a  handbook,  or  guide-book,  as  is 
supposed.  The  author  has  to  steer  between  the  opposite  difficulties 
of  trivial  brevity  and  dry  prolixity.  Does  he  attempt  the  lively  and 
the  amusing  style,  he  runs  the  risk  of  omitting  all  the  weighty  part 
of  his  matter ;  while,  if  he  aims  at  being  solid  and  exact,  he  is  in 
danger  of  disgusting  the  great  majority  of  his  readers  by  insufferable 
dullness.  Statistics  and  dates  are  thorns  in  the  author’s  path,  which 
he  must  know  how  to  handle  without  entirely  removing ;  and  he  is 
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forced  to  marry  the  present  to  the  past,  by  linking  the  great  events  of 
earlier  times  in  an  interesting,  spirit-stirring  manner  to  those  of  the 
passing  day.  Of  the  more  regular  and  professed  guide-books,  those 
published  by  Murray  are  by  far  the  best  models  that  a  young  author 
can  take ;  they  are  mines  of  accurate  historical  and  archaeological 
riches,  and  they  contain  just  as  much  of  modern  statistics  as  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand  travellers  are  likely  to 
require,  or  to  recollect.  Some  of  the  modern  French  travellers  are 
admirable  guides,  in  their  peculiar  lively  way;  while,  of  the  more 
sedate  travelling  companions,  we  know  of  few  who  surpass  Robert 
Chambers,  in  his  Notes  on  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


The  Bridge  Gate. 


Having  premised  thus  much,  we  call  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
Illustrated  Handbook  of  Chester,  which  has  just  come  out,  and 
which  reflects  great  literary  credit  on  its  author.  It  has  much  of  the 
vivacity  of  French  description,  joined  to  the  spirit  of  detail  which  is 
expected  of  an  English  author;  and,  though  it  has  a  little  too  much  of 
the  Albert  Smith  style  in  its  general  character  of  diction,  yet  it  brings 
out  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  curious  old  city  of  Chester  with 
great  vividness  and  effect.  It  is  illustrated  in  a  thoroughly  artistic 
manner,  as  the  accompanying  wood-cuts,  which  are  fair  specimens  of 
the  whole,  will  show ;  but  the  steel  plates,  though  numerous,  are  not 
equal  in  pictorial  effect  to  those  of  the  other  class. 

In  Chapter  I.  the  general  history  of  the  city  is  run  off  with  great 
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elasticity,  and  lets  the  reader  know  all  the  salient  points  of  it  without 
any  undue  straining  of  his  attention.  In  Chapter  III.  the  following 
passage  shows  how  well  the  author  has  succeeded  in  connecting 
historical  events  with  remains  of  buildings  and  spots  illustrated  by 
them : — 

“  We  are  now  at  an  interesting  portion  of  the  Walls.  Do  you  see  that 
mouldering  old  turret  some  fifty  yards  a-head  of  us?  Three  hundred  years  ago  it 
was  familiarly  known  as  Newton’s  Tower;  but  the  men  of  the  present  day  call  it 
the  Phcenix  Tower,  from  the  figure  of  the  phoenix,  which  is  the  crest  of  one 
of  the  city  companies,  ornamenting  the  front  of  the  structure.  Look  up,  as  we 
approach  it,  and  read,  over  its  elevated  portal,  the  startling  announcement,  that 

KING  CHARLES 
Stood  on  this  Tower 
September  24th,  1645,  and  saw 
His  Army  defeated 
On  Rowton  Moor. 

Let  us  mount  the  rugged  steps,  and  having  reached  the  summit,  gaze  awhile  on  the 
beautiful  scene  before  us. 


Phcenix  Tower,  from  the  Canal. 

“  To  our  left  is  the  suburb  of  Newtown,  a  creation  of  the  present  century, — the 
modest  little  spire  of  Christ  Church  pointing  to  the  thoughtful  wayfarer  another 
and  a  better  world.  Yonder,  just  visible  above  the  intervening  buildings,  the 
noble  faqade  of  the  Railway  Station  arrests  the  eye.  Farther  to  the  right,  the 
Lead  Works’  Shot  Tower  again  presents  itself;  while  beneath  us,  at  a  depth  of 
about  forty  feet,  the  sleepy  Canal  flows  languidly  along,  scarce  a  ripple  distracting 
its  glassy  surface.  The  bridge  that  crosses  it  is  Cowlaue  Bridge,  whence  we 
obtained  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Cathedral,  en  route  from  the  station.  Just  over 
the  canal  is  the  new  Cattle  Market,  the  Cestrian  Smithfield, — translated  hither 
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from  Northgate  Street  in  1849.  That  heavy-looking  building  just  over  the  Bridge 
is  the  Independent  Chapel  in  Queen  Street ;  while  full  south,  the  lofty  steeple  and 
church  of  St.  John  ‘  lend  enchantment  to  the  view.’  Beyond  all  these,  some  ten 
or  a  dozen  miles  away,  the  rocky  heights  of  Beeston  salute  the  eye,  capped  with 
the  ruins  of  a  Castle,  built  by  Earl  Randle  Blundeville, — a  fortress  which  was 
several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Royalists  and  Roundheads  in  the  great 
Civil  War.  To  the  right  again,  the  stately  form  of  the  fine  old  Cathedral,  like  a 
nursing  mother,  watches  peacefully  o’er  the  city.  The  Walls  beneath  us  are  full 
of  interest  to  the  archaeologist,  for  through  almost  their  entire  length  between  this 
Tower  and  the  Eastgate,  the  old  Roman  masonry  may  yet  be  distinguished,  forming 
the  lower  courses  nearest  the  foundations.  (?) 

“  As  we  once  more  look  up,  and  read  yon  quaint  yet  melancholy  inscription,  our 
minds  will  of  necessity  revert  back  to  that  sad  September  day,  when  Charles  the 
First  stood  on  this  very  spot  and  saw  his  gallant  cavaliers  borne  down  by  the  grim 
soldiers  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  army.  For  three  years  he  had  maintained  a  doubtful 
contest  with  his  Parliament;  and  though  for  a  time  the  successes  of  his  troops  in 
the  western  counties  had  given  a  fitful  gleam  of  prosperity  to  his  sinking  fortunes, 
the  tide  had  now  turned,  and  one  disaster  followed  another  in  quick  succession. 
On  the  fields  of  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor  he  had  been  signally  defeated.  Bristol 
had  fallen ;  Prince  Rupert  had  been  disgraced  and  sent  beyond  the  seas ;  and  the 
prospect  daily  grew  darker.  Chester  remained  firm  ;  and  hither  Charles  had  come 
to  encourage  his  loyal  subjects,  and  give  to  the  battle  which  seemed  inevitable,  the 
cheering  influence  of  his  kingly  presence.  The  city  had  been  besieged  for  some 
months,  and  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  were  mostly  destroyed. 

“  On  the  23rd  of  September  the  King  entered  Chester ;  and  the  next  day  his 
troops  gave  battle  to  the  Parliamentary  forces.  Charles,  with  Sir  Francis  Gamull, 
the  Mayor,  here  watched  the  progress  of  the  contest;  and  when  at  last  all  hope 
was  gone,  and  his  soldiers  fled  before  the  fiery  Puritans,  he  turned  from  the 
melancholy  spectacle,  descended  the  steps  of  this  Tower,  and  the  next  day  with 
great  difficulty  made  his  escape  from  the  city.  This  defeat  was  but  the  precursor 
of  worse  misfortunes.  Within  three  years  from  that  day,  a  crowd  was  gathered  in 
front  of  the  Palace  at  Whitehall.  A  man  in  a  mask  severed  at  one  blow,  the 
King’s  head  from  his  body,  and  another,  holding  up  the  ghastly  countenance  to 
the  view  of  the  weeping  spectators,  cried  aloud,  ‘This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor!’ 
England  was  not  many  years  discovering  who  were  the  real  traitors. 

“  Charles  had  left  Chester  in  worthy  hands.  ‘  If  you  do  not  receive  relief  in 
eight  days,’  said  he  to  Lord  Byron,  who  was  in  command,  ‘  surrender  the  garrison.* 
The  appointed  time  passed  away,  but  no  relief  came.  Day  after  day  for  four 
months,  the  citizens  of  Chester,  with  a  courage  and  determination  that  claim  our 
admiration,  refused  the  oft-repeated  summons  to  surrender.  But  there  was  an 
enemy  within  the  walls,  far  more  formidable  than  the  troops  without.  Famine 
proved  more  powerful  than  the  sword.  When  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  as  a 
last  resource  the  horses  were  slaughtered  and  given  out  in  small  rations.  Dogs 
and  cats  were  eaten  as  dainties ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished  from  the 
dreadful  hardships  which  were  brought  to  their  homes.  The  men  were  not  alone 
in  this  gallant  defence.  ‘  The  women,’  says  an  old  chronicler,  ‘  like  so  many 
valiant  Amazons,  do  out-face  death  and  dare  danger,  though  it  lurk  in  every 
basket ;  seven  are  shot  and  three  slain — yet  they  scorn  to  leave  their  matchless 
undertaking,  and  thus  they  continue  for  ten  days’  space ;  possessing  the  beholders 
that  they  are  immortal.’  At  last,  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  all  hope  of 
relief  being  gone,  the  city  surrendered  on  condition  that  the  public  and  private 
buildings  should  be  unharmed  by  the  Parliamentary  troops.  The  churches  still 
bear  melancholy  witness  to  the  manner  in  which  this  solemn  compact  was  regarded ; 
and  the  organ  and  choir  of  the  Cathedral  were  broken  and  defaced,  with  a 
Vandalism  whose  traces  yet  tell  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war.” 

We  wish  that  we  had  space  for  more  extended  extracts,  and  that 
we  could  walk  with  our  readers,  this  book  in  hand,  through  the  rows, 
to  the  castle,  and  the  cathedral,  all  of  which  are  well  treated  of.  We 
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must,  however,  forbear ;  but,  in  so  doing,  we  congratulate  the  author 
on  his  good  archaeological  spirit,  on  his  generally  correct  taste,  and 
on  the  powers  of  his  artist.  The  book  is  quite  a  credit  to  the 
publisher  and  to  the  city. 


Ancient  Crosses,  and  other  Antiquities,  in  the  West  of 
Cornwall.  Drawn  and  engraved  by  J.  T.  Blight.  1  vol. 
4to.  Penzance :  F.  T.  Vibert.  1856. 

This  work  is  evidence  of  a  more  vigorous  archaeological  feeling 
than  we  had  supposed  to  exist  in  the  far  south-west  of  our  Celtic  land. 
To  risk  the  publication  of  such  a  book,  even  by  subscription,  pre¬ 
supposes  the  probability  of  many  purchasers;  and  these  again  cannot 
live  and  walk  about  among  their  fellow-men,  without  imparting  some 
portion  of  that  affectionate  respect  for  the  ancient  monuments  of  their 
country  which  they  must  themselves  entertain.  We  are  gradually 
amassing  a  collection  of  illustrations  of  this  kind,  as  our  readers  who 
know  of  Mr.  Westwood’s  labours  are  aware;  but,  as  yet,  in  Wales, 
we  have  no  distinct  book  on  our  own  crosses,  though  the  lack  of  one 
is,  we  believe,  not  likely  to  exist  much  longer. 


Cross  at  Ch&n,  or  Chyowne,  near  the  Sanctuary,  St.  Buryan.  Height  2  ft.  3  in. ;  breadth  2  ft.  7  in. 

The  author  gives  a  short  introduction, — too  short  by  far, — and  in 
it  he  divides  the  Cornish  crosses  into  Greek,  Transition,  and  Latin 
crosses,  the  correctness  of  which  definitions  we  leave  to  be  discussed 
by  our  brother  antiquaries  in  Cornwall.  He  then  gives  plates  of 
twenty-seven  “  Greek  ”  crosses,  nine  “  Transition  ”  crosses,  eleven 
u  Latin  ”  crosses,  and  eight  “  Gothic  ”  crosses,  with  brief  descriptions 
appended  to  each.  Then  follows  a  tantalizing  list  of  sixteen  Greek, 
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five  Transition,  and  nine  Latin,  not  described,  nor  drawn.  After  this 
come  three  illustrations  of  well-chapels,  one  of  an  ancient  seal,  (appa¬ 
rently  French,)  nine  plates  of  cromlechau  and  meini  hirion,  and  three 
of  early  inscribed  stones.  These  plates  are  executed  somewhat  roughly, 
but  with  sufficient  detail  to  render  them  very  useful  to  the  antiquarian 
reader. 


Cross  near  the  site  of  an  ancient  Chapel,  Pradanach,  Mullion.  Height  5  ft.  3  in. ;  brendth  2  ft.  1  in. 

Some  of  the  crosses  are  good,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  those  of 
Pembrokeshire  and  Glamorganshire  in  size  and  grandeur;  the  crom¬ 
lechs  resemble  our  own ;  the  inscribed  stones  are  interesting,  but  the 
views  of  them  should  be  reduced  from  rubbings,  and  engraved  with 
the  same  accuracy  as  those  in  Mr.  Westwood’s  papers,  before  they 
can  be  of  any  scientific  value  as  illustrations.  The  whole  work  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  Celtic  archaeology. 


A  Manual  for  the  Genealogist,  Topographer,  and  Anti¬ 
quary.  By  R.  Sims.  1  vol.  8vo.  London :  J.  Russell 
Smith.  1856. 

Another  of  Mr.  Sims’  indispensable  books  is  now  before  us,  and 
we  feel  grateful  to  our  excellent  publisher  for  bringing  it  before  our 
notice.  We  call  the  book  indispensable ;  and  so  we  really  consider  it 
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for  all  professed  antiquaries.  It  contains  exactly  the  kind  and  amount 
of  information  concerning  the  Records,  Rolls,  and  MSS.  of  this 
country,  which  no  antiquary  can  work  without ;  and,  like  the  same 
author’s  Index  to  the  Heralds'  Visitations,  and  the  Handbook  to 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  it  saves  an  immense  amount  of 
labour,  by  bringing  into  small  space  an  abundant  list  of  details,  which 
few  readers,  without  looking  into  it,  would  otherwise  be  aware  of. 
Mr.  Sims  gives  a  descriptive  and  historical  account  of  all  the  principal 
classes  of  Records,  Rolls,  Charters,  MSS.,  and  printed  books  re¬ 
ferring  to  them,  contained  in  Great  Britain;  and  he  appends  extensive 
lists  of  the  documents  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  places  where  they 
are  preserved.  In  consulting  the  pages  of  this  laborious  work,  we 
find  copious  references  to  Welsh  MSS.  and  Records  in  various  places; 
a  general  conspectus  of  which  is  thus  given  by  the  author  at  p.  413 : — 

“  The  most  important  of  the  Records  relating  to  Wales  are  the  ‘  Welsh  Rolls,’ 
which  commence  with  the  fifth  and  extend  to  the  twenty-third  year  of  Edward  I. 

“  In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  I.,  Lewellin  ap  Gruffydh,  Prince  of  North  Wales, 
having  offended  the  King  by  marrying  Eleanor  de  Bohun,  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s 
daughter ;  by  the  depredations  he  had  committed  in  the  Marches  ;  and  by  refusing 
to  do  homage  at  the  King’s  coronation,  was  pronounced  guilty  of  contumacy,  and 
a  great  army  was  levied  to  proceed  against  him  as  a  rebel.  The  Prince  having 
been  brought  to  submission,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  belligerent 
parties  about  Martinmas,  1277. 

“At  this  period  the  Welsh  Rolls  begin,  and  continue  to  the  time  that  Wales 
became  thoroughly  subdued,  the  rebellion  raised  by  Rees  ap  Meredith  entirely 
quashed  by  his  execution,  and  the  ordinances  for  the  settlement  of  the  country  and 
incorporating  it  with  England  were  established. 

“  The  Rolls  contain  all  the  different  instruments  which  passed  the  Great  Seal 
touching  the  affairs  of  the  Principality  and  its  Marches,  as  also  relating  to  the 
several  persons  who  were  either  employed  or  interested  in  those  parts.  Therein 
will  be  lound  grants  of  castles,  lands,  and  other  possessions ;  letters  of  protection 
and  safe  conduct;  appointments  of  justices;  inquisitions  of  various  sorts;  pre¬ 
sentations  to  churches  ;  appointments  of  constables  and  governors  of  castles ;  grants 
of  freedom  ;  committals  to  prison  ;  grants  of  wardship  ;  writs  to  receive  money  ; 
grants  of  fail’s ;  liberty  to  trade  free  from  toll ;  releases  from  debts  ;  removals  from 
appointments;  confirmations  of  former  charters;  exchanges  of  lands;  feoffments; 
arrests ;  orders  for  dower,  for  support  of  children,  for  homage ;  appointments  to 
military  rank,  and  other  entries  too  numerous  to  detail. 

“  The  Rolls  are  preserved  amongst  the  records  at  the  Tower. 

“  Although  termed  the  ‘  Welsh  Rolls,’  and  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Wales,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  that  notices  of  many  English  families  appear  upon  them. 

“  Extracts  from  these  rolls  will  be  found  in  the  Harlrian  MS.  320,  f.  42,  at  the 
British  Museum. 

“  A  Calendar  of  the  ancient  Charters,  and  of  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  Rolls,  was 
published  by  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe,  in  one  volume,  4to.,  in  1774  ;  but,  as  relates  to  the 
Welsh  Rolls,  it  is  very  defective. 

“  Many  matters  relating  to  Wales  are  entered  on  the  Close  Rolls.  There  is  also, 
among  the  Chapter  House  records,  a  roll  of  extracts  from  these  rolls  touching 
Wales.  Here,  likewise,  are  documents  relating  to  the  transactions  with  the  Welsh 
Princes,  tempp.  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. ;  Letters  concerning  the  war  against  the 
Welsh,  etc. 

“  The  Revenue  Rolls  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (47-49  Edw.  III.)  are  among  the 
Tower  records. 

“  At  Carlton  Ride  are  ministers’  accounts,  and  accounts  of  the  revenues  of 
Wales;  some  as  early  as  Edward  III.  down  to  Philip  and  Mary. 

“  The  British  Museum  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  manuscripts  illustrative 
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of  the  Literature  of  Wales;  aud  several  volumes  of  Genealogical  Collections,  with 
Pedigrees  of  Welsh  Families,  collected  by  Randal  Holme.  A  descriptive  Catalogue 
of  all  the  Welsh  manuscripts  and  documents  relating  to  the  Principality  of  Wales 
preserved  in  this  Library,  formed  by  James  Logan,  F.S.A.,  in  1833  and  1834,  will 
be  found  in  Additional  MS.  15,088.  In  the  year  1844,  two  very  fine  collections  of 
Welsh  Manuscripts,  amounting  in  all  to  224  volumes,  were  presented  to  the  Trustees 
by  the  Governors  of  the  Welsh  School,  and  by  the  Royal  Cymmrodorion  Society. 
Descriptions  are  given  in  the  ‘  Lists  of  Additions'  for  the  year  1844,  pp.  16-85; 
and  1845,  p.  25. 

“A  long  list  of  Welsh  Records  will  be  found  in  Thomas’s  ‘  Hand-  Booh  to  the 
Public  Records'  pp.  321-333. 

“  The  document  known  as  the  ‘  Record  of  Caernarvon*  has  been  printed  by  the 
Record  Commissioners,  with  this  title,  ‘  Registrant  vulgariter  nuncupatum  “  The 
Record  of  Caernarvon,"  e  codice  MS.  Harleiano  696  descriptum .’  1  vol.  folio. 
1838. 

“  The  first  portion  of  the  above  record  contains  a  collection  of  extents  of  manors, 
taken  chiefly  in  26  Edward  III.,  in  the  counties  of  Caernarvon  and  Anglesey.  A 
second  portion  contains  other  extents  of  commots  and  manors,  including  the  lands 
of  the  bishopric  of  Bangor.  A  third  portion  contains  records  under  the  title, 
‘  Leges  et  Consuetudines  Wallioe.’  A  fourth  portion  is  a  collection  of  inquisitions 
and  pleadings  in  quo  warranto  before  the  Justices  Itinerant  in  North  Wales,  peti¬ 
tions,  &c.  The  next  portion  contains  particulars  for  the  taxation  of  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  possessions  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  followed  by  an 
extent  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see,  22  Richard  II. ;  after  which  follow  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  smaller  records. 

“  The  present  price  of  this  work  is  £1.  11s.  6d. 

“  References  to  Pedigrees,  &c.,  of  Welsh  families  will  be  found  in  the  present 
work,  under  the  head  of  ‘  Heraldic  Collections.’” 

Appended  to  the  book  is  an  account  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
in  force  at  the  Public  Record  Offices,  with  scales  of  fees,  &c. ;  as  well 
as  the  Roman  and  Church  Calendar;  and  a  Table  of  the  regnal  years 
of  English  Sovereigns,  like  that  contained  in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’ 
Chronology  of  History ;  with  a  Calendar  of  Festivals  most  com¬ 
monly  met  with  in  ancient  Records.  We  recommend  all  members 
of  our  Association  to  provide  themselves  immediately  with  this  most 
useful  book  of  reference  ;  and  we  hope  to  make  copious  use  of  it  our¬ 
selves  in  searching  for  MSS.  relating  to  the  Principality. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  WELSHPOOL, 

AUGUST  18th  to  AUGUST  23rd,  1856. 


^rrsiirrni, 

The  Earl  of  Powis. 


Monday,  August  18th. 

The  business  of  the  Association  commenced  with  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Babington  in  the  chair,  at  which  the 
Report  and  other  resolutions  were  agreed  to.  On  the  conclusion  of 
these  proceedings,  the  first  general  meeting  commenced.  The  Rev. 
J.  M.  Traherne,  V.P.,  took  the  chair,  and,  having  read  a  letter  from 
Lord  Dynevor,  regretting  his  unavoidable  absence  from  an  illness  in 
his  family,  invited  the  Earl  of  Powis  to  take  the  presidential  chair. 
His  lordship,  in  his  address,  regretted  that  the  late  President  had 
been  disappointed  in  his  intentions  of  joining  the  members  on  this 
occasion,  as  the  presence  of  the  representative  of  such  an  ancient 
family  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Principality  would  have  been 
gladly  welcomed  by  himself  and  all  present.  His  lordship  then 
briefly  touched  on  the  character  of  those  remains  which  were  to  be 
the  objects  of  the  several  excursions.  As  the  Romans  had  not 
established  themselves  in  these  districts  so  permanently,  or  success¬ 
fully,  those  vestiges  which  they  had  left  in  other  portions  of  the 
country  were  not  to  be  expected;  but  there  was  no  scarcity  of  earth¬ 
works,  either  of  a  defensive  or  sepulchral  character.  From  these, 
the  importance  in  which  this  part  of  the  county  had  been  held 
might  be  fairly  inferred.  It  was  in  the  careful  examination  of  such 
remains  that  the  peculiar  advantage  of  archaeological  meetings,  like 
the  present,  consisted, — throwing  that  light  on  the  relations  of  con¬ 
tending  parties  (as  when  the  English  and  Welsh  were  engaged  in 
deadly  war)  which  the  records  of  written  history  fail  to  give.  In 
this  locality  the  scene  of  Caractacus’  final  overthrow  was  probably  to 
be  found  ;  the  site  of  which  had  given  rise  to  so  many  discussions,  and 
which  has  yet  to  be  fought  in  many  future  battles  of  archaeologists. 
This  district  could  boast  of  a  large  portion  of  Offa’s  Dyke,  with  its 
“  length  of  tail  behind.”  As  for  any  traces  of  Mathyrafal,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Princes  of  Powys,  his  lordship  was  afraid  that  few 
could  be  found ;  but  he  could  show  to  them  such  portions  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Castle  as  Cromwell  had  left.  In  his  own  castle  of  Powis 
might  be  seen  the  original  warrant  signed  by  Annesley,  president  of 
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the  council,  giving  permission  to  leave  Powis  Castle  undemolished, 
on  condition  that  the  defensive  portions  of  it  were  destroyed.  Other 
objects  of  interest,  although  not  of  any  antiquity,  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  members,  as  two  guns  brought  from 
Seringapatam  by  the  great  Lord  Clive,  and  a  collection  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  trophies  from  the  battle-fields  of  the  Crimea,  brought  by 
Colonel  Herbert.  Rare  specimens  of  the  Aldine  and  Elzevir  presses 
might  also  be  thought  worthy  of  examination.  His  lordship  ex¬ 
pressed  his  hopes  that  the  weather  would  be  more  propitious  than  it 
had  been  during  the  last  two  or  three  days,  that  the  visitors  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  natural  beauties  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  and  hoped  to  give  all  his  friends  and  brethren  from  South 
Wales  such  a  welcome  that  they  might  be  induced  to  repeat  their 
visit  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Principality.  His  lordship  then 
called  on  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  the  Secretary  for  North  Wales, 
to  read  the  following 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Year  1855-56. 

“  As  the  present  is  the  tenth  occasion  of  our  annual  meetings, 
your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  a  short  review  of  the  history  of 
the  Association  should  introduce  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
past  year. 

“  In  1845,  the  Rev.  H.  Longueville  Jones,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Rev.  John  Williams  (ab  Ithel),  commenced  at  his  sole  risk  the 
publication  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis ,  and  continued  it  for  four 
years,  at  a  considerable  loss,  the  necessary  result  of  a  contracted  sale, 
and  of  the  number  and  merits  of  the  illustrations  with  which  it  is 
illustrated.  Up  to  this  time  no  regular  system  of  subscriptions 
existed;  but  in  1849,  at  a  Meeting  held  at  Gloucester,  this  deficiency 
was  remedied,  and  the  Rev.  J ohn  Williams  continued  the  editing  of 
the  Journal  by  himself  through  the  next  four  volumes ;  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Second  Series  being  superintended  by  the  then  Secre¬ 
taries,  the  Rev.  William  Basil  Jones,  and  the  Rev.  James  Allen. 
To  these  five  volumes  was  added  a  supplemental  one. 

“  In  1854,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Journal,  and  Mr.  H.  Longueville  Jones  consented  to 
become  the  acting  Editor.  A  Third  Series  was,  at  the  same  time, 
commenced,  for  the  accommodation  of  new  Members,  who  would 
thus  be  spared  the  necessity  of  purchasing  so  many  back  numbers ; 
and  your  Committee  would  express  an  opinion  that  the  same  course 
should  be  adopted  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  years. 

“  At  the  Meeting  held  last  year  at  Llandeilo,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  existing  rules  of  the  Association  should  be  revised  by  a  Special 
Committee.  Its  report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Members  at  this 
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Meeting.  Copies  of  the  proposed  rules  have  been  distributed  among 
all  the  Members. 

“  During  the  past  year,  the  remains  at  Llantwit,  in  Glamorganshire, 
and  Carn  Goch,  in  Caermarthenshire,  have  been  visited  by  Members 
of  the  Association.  At  the  latter  place  excavations  were  made 
without  any  important  success.  An  exploration  of  Roman  roads, 
on  the  mountain  near  Cerrig-y-druidion,  had  also  been  arranged,  but 
was  necessarily  postponed  to  the  following  year. 

“  Your  Committee  has  to  inform  the  Association  that,  since  the 
last  Meeting,  the  Association  has  lost,  by  death,  two  of  its  oldest  and 
warmest  supporters,  the  late  Lord  Bagot,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Massie,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Chester. 

“  Soon  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  Association,  Lord  Bagot 
expressed  his  wish  to  promote  its  objects ;  and,  until  the  period  of  his 
decease,  on  the  12th  of  February  of  this  year,  had  always  shown  the 
greatest  interest  in  our  prosperity.  The  present  Lord  Bagot  has 
informed  the  Secretaries  of  his  wish  to  become  a  Member,  and  your 
Committee  would  propose  that  his  lordship’s  name  be  placed  on  the 
list  of  patrons.  Of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Massie,  a  notice  will  be  found  in 
a  recent  Number  of  the  Journal. 

“  The  three  retiring  Members  of  the  Committee  are,  Thomas  Davies 
Lloyd,  Esq.,  Matthew  Moggridge,  Esq.,  and  John  Powell,  Esq. ;  and 
your  Committee  beg  leave  to  propose  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  of 
Cardigan,  and  the  two  latter  gentlemen,  as  proper  persons  to  be 
appointed. 

“  The  Rev.  P.  C.  Ellis  having  resigned  the  Local  Secretaryship 
for  Anglesey,  the  Rev.  W.  Wynn  Williams,  Junior,  of  Menaifron, 
has  been  nominated  to  succeed  him.  The  Rev.  John  Evans,  of 
Pentrevoelas,  has  also  been  nominated  as  Local  Secretary  for  a  part 
of  Denbighshire  ;  and  James  Davies,  Esq.,  for  the  county  of  Hereford. 

“  Since  the  Meeting  at  Llandeilo,  seventeen  new  Members  have 
joined  the  Association. 

“  Your  Committee  has  to  report  that  a  negotiation  has  taken  place 
between  our  Society  and  the  Breton  Association,  with  a  view  to  a 
more  intimate  connection  between  the  two  bodies.  Members  may  be 
admitted  as  members  of  the  latter  body  on  the  recommendation  of 
our  President,  or  Secretaries.  A  payment  of  ten  francs  annually  is 
required,  for  which  the  Bulletins  of  the  Breton  Association  will  be 
remitted,  gratuitously,  to  the  care  of  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  who  will 
receive  subscriptions  for,  and  act  as  the  agent  of,  both  Associations. 

11  The  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Breton 
Association  at  St.  Brieuc,  in  the  month  of  October,  are, — 
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“  1.  The  importance  of  the  emigration  of  the  Bretons  of  England 
into  French  Britanny  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  ;  and  whether  it 
must  be  admitted,  with  some  authors,  that  it  may  have  been  absorbed 
in  the  mass  of  the  native  Bretons,  or  the  Gallo-Romans. 

“  2.  What  part  Armoric  Britanny  has  taken  in  originating  or  pro¬ 
pagating  the  legend  of  the  Round  Table. 

“  3.  What  Celtic  dialects  best  explain  words  and  phrases  given  as 
Gaulish  by  writers  of  antiquity — whether  the  dialects  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  or  of  the  English  and  French  Bretons. 

“  4.  To  investigate  Breton  proverbs,  and  compare  them  with  those 
of  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

“  On  the  resignation  of  the  President’s  chair  by  Lord  Dynevor, 
your  Committee  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  publicly 
acknowdedging  their  sense  of  his  lordship’s  great  kindness,  by  which 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  Llandeilo  Meeting  was  so  effectually  secured. 

“  At  the  Meeting  held  at  Tenby,  in  1851,  the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  the 
President,  expressed  regret  at  observing  signs  of  despondency  in  the 
publications  of  the  Association,  which  he  considered  unwarranted 
by  its  prospects.  The  Association  then,  as  his  lordship  remarked, 
had  just  completed  its  first  lustrum.  At  the  close  of  its  second 
lustrum,  if  feelings  the  reverse  of  despondency  are  felt,  the  change 
must  be,  in  no  small  degree,  attributed  to  the  support  of  that  noble¬ 
man,  not  only  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Association,  but  continuously, 
and  especially  by  the  able  assistance  his  lordship,  in  conjunction  with 
the  President,  rendered  at  Llandeilo. 

“  Your  Committee  has,  lastly,  to  congratulate  the  Members  on  their 
being,  under  the  auspices  of  the  owner  of  Powis  Castle,  assembled  in 
this  ancient  town,  which  dates  its  origin  from  the  eleventh  century, 
situated  in  a  district  no  less  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  scenery, 
than  by  its  various  antiquities,  and  historical  associations. 

“In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  remind  the  Meeting  that 
the  great  object  of  the  Association  is  not  merely  the  examination  and 
preservation  of  antiquities,  and  the  publication  of  the  Journal,  but  to 
inspire  all  classes  of  Welshmen  with  a  taste  for  inquiry  and  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  history  and  remains  of  their  country,  and  its  earlier  in¬ 
habitants  ;  thereby  inculcating  a  respect  for  those  memorials  of  former 
generations  too  often  considered  unworthy  of  attention,  or  even  pre¬ 
servation.  As  it  is  only  by  a  careful  comparison  of  such  monuments 
with  each  other,  and  with  corresponding  remains  in  other  countries, 
that  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  arts,  manners,  and  history  of  a  people 
who  have  left  few  other  memorials  of  themselves,  the  studv  of  those 
memorials  will  not  be  uninteresting  or  unfruitful.  As  promoting  such 
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a  study,  the  Association  may  be  considered  deserving  the  active  support 
of  all  Welshmen,  who  are,  with  good  reason,  proud  of  their  native 
country,  and  feel  that  the  welfare  of  their  countrymen  will  be,  in  some 
degree,  advanced  by  a  knowledge  of  their  own  history,  as  far  as  culti¬ 
vated  intelligence  and  well  directed  observation  can  instruct.” 

Mr.  Babington,  in  rising  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
stated,  that  he  could  assure  those  present  that  the  prospects  of  the 
Society  were  never  more  favourable,  and  that  all  feelings  of  despon¬ 
dency  were  utterly  out  of  place,  since  it  merely  required  a  little 
energy  for  the  Association  to  continue  permanently  prosperous. 
Having  seen  so  much  of  the  effects  of  this  energy  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  as  connected  with  this  Association,  he  was  perfectly 
assured  that,  gentlemen  interested  in  the  history  of  Wales  would  not 
allow  the  Society  to  fail.  These  were  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Earl  of  Cawdor  at  the  commencement  of  our  existence,  and  it  was 
no  little  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  lordship’s  hopeful  anticipations 
of  their  prosperity  were  likely  to  be  realized. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Jackson  (Local  Secretary  for  Flintshire)  seconded 
the  resolution  adopting  the  Report,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  President  then  called  on  the  Rev.  H.  Longueville  Jones  to 
give  a  sketch  of  the  more  remarkable  features  of  the  archaeology  of 
Montgomeryshire. 

Mr.  FI.  Longueville  Jones  stated  that,  not  being  personally  well 
acquainted  with  the  county,  any  statements  that  he  might  make  must 
not  be  taken  as  undeniable;  but  that,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  this 
county  possessed  none  of  those  Early  British  stone  works  to  be  seen 
in  the  counties  of  Caernarvon,  Merioneth,  or  Caermarthen.  There 
was  a  remarkable  chain  of  hills  running  from  Denbighshire  and 
Merionethshire,  and  terminating  in  Plinlimmon,  and  on  that  elevated 
tract  they  would  be  most  likely  to  find  the  earliest  remains,  as  tumuli, 
camps,  and  other  earthworks.  On  the  top  of  the  Breidden  he  believed 
there  still  existed  some  stone  remains;  but,  otherwise,  no  decided 
traces  of  the  earliest  stone  period  were  known.  There  were  several 
camps  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  British  or  Saxon  origin.  One 
remarkable  fact  was  that,  in  the  whole  county,  they  had  no  example 
of  the  cromlech, — at  least,  none  had  been  discovered.  The  country 
was,  however,  rich  in  roads,  not  only  Roman,  but  British,  and 
traces  of  these  roads  would  probably  be  met  with  in  the  mountains. 
The  earliest  ascertained  authentic  remains  were  Roman.  They  had 
four  Roman  stations,  one  at  Caersws ;  another  at  Caer  (erroneously 
called  Caerflbs,  from  the  accidental  position  of  the  word  “  F’los”  in  the 
Ordnance  map);  Clawdd  Coch,  and  Mathyrafal.  Connected  with 
these  camps  must  have  been  roads,  and  members  would  find  one 
in  the  direction  from  Chester  to  Carno ;  one  south-west ;  another 
south-east,  in  the  direction  of  Radnorshire;  one,  probably,  by  Pen- 
strowed,  going  along  the  ridge  of  the  county ;  and,  in  fact,  no  less 
than  five  Roman  roads  from  Caersws  alone.  It  was  not  unlikely  that 
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a  similar  road  would  also  be  found  crossing  part  of  the  Breidden,  into 
the  Meifod  district.  Connected  with  Offa’s  Dyke,  a  large  portion  of 
which  ran  through  Lord  Powis’  property,  were  certain  camps,  which 
were  probably  Saxon,  and  not  British.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Breidden,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Severn,  at  Welshpool,  were  mounds, 
apparently  intended  as  beacons,  or  watch-towers,  to  guard  the  passes 
of  the  river.  The  three  principal  castles  in  the  county  were  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Dolforwen,  and  Castell  Coch,  or  Powis  Castle.  It  was  a 
curious  fact  that  no  monastic  remains  existed  in  this  county.  There 
had  been  religious  houses  at  Ystrad  Marchell,  Llanllugan,  and  Cher- 
bury,  (formerly  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,)  but  all  remains  of 
them  had  disappeared.  As  to  mediaeval  churches,  Llanidloes  was 
probably  among  the  earliest,  containing  a  magnificent  roof,  and 
several  Early  English  arches.  Where  these  arches  came  from  had 
been  disputed.  Mr.  Freeman  and  the  Rev.  W.  Basil  Jones  denied 
the  theory  of  their  having  been  brought  from  Radnorshire.  The 
Rev.  J ohn  Parker,  whose  opinion  was  not  of  less  authority,  believed 
that  they  had  been  removed  thence.  The  tower  of  the  church  at 
Llandinam  was  apparently  Early  English,  as  also  the  upper  portion, 
which  was  of  wood.  The  church  at  Pennant  Melangell  had  already 
been  described  in  the  pages  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis,  but  was 
well  worth  a  visit,  as  an  excellent  type  of  a  mountain  church.  In 
Welshpool  Church  might  be  seen  a  very  fine  east  window,  and  a 
Decorated  chancel.  The  county  was,  it  was  believed,  rich  in  screens 
and  roodlofts,  but  many  of  them  had  been  destroyed.  As  to  black 
and  white  timber  houses,  although  Montgomeryshire  was  not  so  rich 
as  Shropshire  and  Lancashire,  yet  it  surpassed,  in  this  respect,  any 
other  part  of  Wales.  Very  few  early  inscriptions  were  to  be  met  with 
in  the  county;  Mr.  Westwood  knew  of  only  two  or  three.  Mr.  H. 
Longueville  Jones  then  concluded  his  observations  with  a  collection 
of  extracts  from  Leland  relating  to  Montgomeryshire. 

Mr.  Barnwell  inquired  whether  Leland  had  stated  anything  with 
respect  to  Montgomery  first  returning  members  to  Parliament.  In 
the  Collectanea,  mention  had  been  made  of  some  of  the  Welsh 
boroughs  being  admitted  to  the  franchise  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIT. 

Mr.  H.  Longueville  Jones  replied  that  he  had  not  found  any  such 
notice ;  but  a  good  edition  of  Leland,  with  annotations,  was  much 
wanted. 

The  President  stated  that  the  manor  of  Clun  belonged  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  but  that  originally  it  was  the  property  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  {query,  Northampton?)  who  built  and  endowed  the 
hospital  with  the  tithes  of  Meifod  and  Church  Stoke.  The  hospital 
still  existed  ;  but  the  red  deer  alluded  to  by  Leland,  as  w'ell  as  their 
successors  the  Welsh  ponies,  had  disappeared. 

Mr.  Barnwell  stated  that  he  had  received  a  very  able  and  inte¬ 
resting  paper  from  Mr.  Edmonds,  Junior,  of  Penzance,  respecting 
the  Celtic  antiquities  of  that  district,  but  at  that  late  hour  it  was 
impossible  to  read  it. 
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Tuesday,  August  19th. 

The  excursion  on  this  day  was  intended  to  have  embraced  Buttington, 
the  summit  of  the  Breidden,  Crew  Green,  Llandrinio,  and  Guilstield. 
1  he  rain,  however,  was  so  heavy  and  continuous,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  even  the  attempt  of  visiting  the  proposed  places. 

The  meeting  commenced  soon  after  eight  in  the  evening;  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Barnwell,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  gave  an  account  of 
the  remains  of  Loc-maria-ker,  in  Britanny.  In  the  course  of  the 
paper  he  alluded  to  certain  features  in  the  Carnac  group,  such  as  the 
exact  position  of  the  stones,  presenting  their  flat  surfaces  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  that  of  the  larger  ends  of  these  menhirs  being  universally  upper¬ 
most,  thereby  increasing  the  labour  of  placing  them  in  their  proper 
position.  He  mentioned  some  of  the  various  theories  propounded 
respecting  the  nature  and  object  of  this  extraordinary  group,  all  of 
which  were  more  or  less  erroneous,  and  some  ridiculous.  The  most 
generally  received  opinion  was,  that  the  system  was  connected  with 
religious  worship,  but  that,  in  all  probability,  it  had  been  the  scene  of 
political  meetings  of  the  tribes.  Mr.  Barnwell  thought  that  the 
presence  of  the  Well  of  St.  Corneille — still  honoured  with  singular 
devotion  by  the  peasants — had  not  attracted  the  attention  of  the  earlier 
French  archa3ologists  ;  but  that,  as  water  was  a  necessary  appendage 
to  a  druidical  temple,  the  existence  of  this  well  at  Carnac  would  con¬ 
firm  the  theory  which  assigned  this  use  to  the  group ;  that  as,  from 
undoubted  classical  authority,  we  know  that  stones  were  worshipped 
by  the  Celtic  tribes,  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  of  the 
more  conspicuous  menhirs  might  have  been  distinct  objects  of  religious 
veneration,  as  well  as  memorial  or  sepulchral  stones.  He  thought  also 
that  the  original  group  had  never  materially  exceeded  its  present 
limits,  though  an  immense  number  of  these  stones  had  been  removed. 
Mr.  Barnwell  then  recurred  to  the  numerous  remains  at  Loc-maria-ker, 
which,  if  not  so  mysterious  as  to  their  uses,  were  in  size  and  interest 
more  remarkable  than  the  Carnac  stones.  Between  the  two  groups 
he  thought  no  connection  existed,  though  some  modern  antiquaries 
had  started  the  opposite  theory,  and  asserted  that,  in  all  probability, 
Loc-maria-ker  had  formed  the  termination  of  the  Carnac  stones.  He 
exhibited  some  sketches  of  the  sculptures  still  existing  on  parts  of  the 
celebrated  cromlech  called  the  Merchant’s  Table ;  and  suggested  that 
the  curious  figure  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  roof  represented  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  axe,  or  hatchet,  whatever  the  French  antiquaries 
may  have  pronounced  it.  He  also  exhibited  some  characters  on  the 
same  stone,  and  alluded  to  the  remarkable  covered  passage,  called  the 
Pierres  Plates,  close  to  this  spot,  destroyed  a  few  years  ago, — a  monu¬ 
ment  probably  unique.  This  passage  was  upwards  of  sixty  feet  long, 
one  end  being  divided  off  by  a  transverse  stone,  so  as  to  form  a  small 
chamber,  in  which  nothing  but  a  small  kneebone  of  a  human  being 
was  found.  What  rendered  this  monument  so  interesting  was,  that  on 
five  of  the  supporters  of  the  roof  of  the  gallery  were  engraved  unin- 
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telligible  figures,  all  different  from  one  another ;  three  of  the  stones 
had  certainly  representations  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  one,  a  fern  leaf 
within  a  frame,  from  which  a  singularly  shaped  handle  projected, 
the  meaning  and  use  of  which  seemed  inexplicable.  Of  these  stones 
faithful  representations  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting.  To  com¬ 
pensate,  in  some  measure,  for  the  destruction  of  this  relic,  they  had 
another  of  almost  equal  interest  in  the  covered  chamber,  or  Ynys 
Gafr,  (the  Goat  Island,)  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  mainland, 
the  sides  of  which,  both  passage  and  inner  chamber,  were  covered  with 
the  most  extraordinary  carvings,  which  some  thought  to  contain  cha¬ 
racters,  but  which  were  evidently  only  a  system  of  ornamentation.  In 
one  of  the  supporting  stones  in  the  chamber  were  two  holes,  the  edges 
of  which  had  been  polished  by  constant  friction  ;  the  use  of  these  holes 
had  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  nor  how  they  came  to  be  thus 
polished  in  such  a  situation.  That,  as  to  the  question  of  the  date  of 
these  various  memorials,  some  had  affixed  to  them  an  antiquity  far 
older  than  the  Christian  era ;  but,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
implements  found, — several  of  which  presented  late  examples  of  the 
bronze  period, — the  remote  situation  of  the  locality,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  pertinacity  with  which  the  Armorican  Bretons  persevered, 
and  still  do  persevere,  in  ancient  practices,  and  even  to  the  very  forms 
of  their  domestic  furniture,  it  might  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the 
erection  of  these  monuments  may  have  taken  place  at  a  period  when, 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  such  memorials  began  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  work  of  an  unknown  and  former  generation. 

Mr.  H.  Longueville  Jones,  after  making  some  general  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  paper  just  read,  called  attention  to  the  frequent 
destruction  of  early  British  and  other  remains,  alluding  to  the 
devastations  that  had  taken  place  at  Carn  Goch,  in  Caermarthenshire, 
until  the  attention  of  the  joint  proprietors  of  the  place  was  directed 
to  it  at  the  meeting  at  Llandeilo,  when  they  at  once  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  a  practice,  which,  unchecked,  would 
in  a  short  time  have  seriously  altered  the  character  of  that  wonderful 
example  of  our  primitive  stone  fortresses. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan  said,  that  he  was  among  the  first 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian  world  to  a  more  accurate  and 
careful  consideration  of  these  remains.  Mr.  Barnwell  bad  attempted, 
like  others  before  him,  to  explain  by  what  mechanical  means  such 
extraordinary  effects  were  produced  ;  but  he  (the  Archdeacon)  was 
content  to  look  only  at  the  effects,  and  to  be  satisfied  that  there  was 
some  power  by  which  these  structures  and  monoliths  were  raised. 
Some  of  the  Logan  stones,  of  immense  weight,  had  been  so  delicately 
and  accurately  poised,  as  to  yield  to  the  slightest  touch.  The  meeting 
was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Barnwell  for  the  information  he  had  given 
them;  but,  for  himself,  he  regarded  these  monuments  as  only  a  part  of  a 
great  system,  which  he  wished  to  see  clearly  laid  down  and  explained. 
The  investigation  was  only  still,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its  infancy, 
although  he  hoped  the  daily  increasing  facility  of  communication  in 
the  present  day  would  materially  assist  inquirers  in  such  a  work. 
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Mr.  Barnwell  stated,  that  many  distinguished  antiquaries  in  Britanny 
were  of  opinion  that  some  of  these  memorial  stones  had  been  worshipped. 
That  stones  were  worshipped  by  the  Celtic  tribes  had  been  proved  from 
classical  authority.  He  would  state,  but  not  so  much  in  the  way  of 
argument,  that  even  to  this  day  some  of  these  upright  stones  were 
connected  with  superstitious  practices;  tls,  for  example,  there  are  two, 
against  which  new  married  couples  make  a  rule  of  rubbing  themselves, 
the  bridegroom  against  one  stone,  the  bride  against  the  other.  It  was 
remarkable  how  pertinaciously  the  Breton  clung  to  fashions  and  associ¬ 
ations.  The  curious  cupboard-like  bedsteads,  universally  used  by  tbe 
peasants  and  farmers,  have  been  in  fashion  for  many  centuries.  There 
is  an  instance  of  one,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  good  decorated 
tracery,  formerly  the  sleeping-place  of  St.  Yvres,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  Breton  saints. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan  then  read  a  portion  of  a  long  and 
interesting  dissertation  upon  the  real  date  of  the  earliest  coinage  used 
by  the  British,  anterior  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  country. 
According  to  his  view,  the  Phocians,  about  six  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  introduced  coined  money  into  this  country,  and 
from  them,  and  not  from  the  Macedonian  coinage,  the  British  adopted 
their  own  monetary  system.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  arguments 
for  this  view,  deduced  from  the  oldest  writers,  he  stated  the  con¬ 
firmatory  fact  that,  while  gold  coins  of  Roman  or  Greek  character 
were  rarely  discovered  on  these  shores,  the  examples  of  British  gold 
coins  were  most  numerous.  The  paper  was  continued  on  the  following 
Thursday. 

Wednesday,  August  20th. 

The  rain  still  continued  all  this  morning,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
carrying  out  in  full  the  programme  of  this  day’s  excursion. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  General  Committee  met  for  business.  On  the 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  James  Allen,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  F.  Lloyd  Phillips,  Esq.,  be  elected  Secretary.  It  was  also 
unanimously  resolved  that,  in  the  room  of  the  three  outgoing 
members  of  the  Committee,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan, 
Matthew  Moggridge,  Esq.,  and  John  Powell,  Esq.,  be  nominated 
as  the  new  members.  Also,  that  the  Editorial  Sub-Committee  shall, 
for  the  coming  year,  consist  of  C.  C.  Babington,  Esq.,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Williams,  of  Llangadwaladr,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Longueville 
Jones. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee,  appointed  at  Llandeilo  to  revise 
the  rules  of  the  Association,  was  approved  and  adopted.  Orders 
were  also  given  to  the  Secretaries  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales; — that  Mr.  Barnwell,  one 
of  the  Secretaries,  be  the  authorised  correspondent  between  the 
Cambrian  and  the  Breton  Archaeological  Associations  ; — that  the 
name  of  Lord  Powis  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Patrons; — that  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  the  Rev.  James  Allen,  for 
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his  services  to  the  Association  during  the  time  he  acted  as  one 
of  its  Secretaries ; — that  the  thanks  also  of  the  Association  be  given 
to  John  Stuart,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
Scotland,  and  to  John  Edmonds,  Esq.,  Junior,  of  Penzance,  for 
their  valuable  presents  of  books  to  the  Association  ;  and  that  the  said 
books,  with  others,  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Royal  Institution 
at  Swansea; — to  Mr.  H.  Hey  Knight,  and  Mr.  Dilwyn  Llewellyn, 
for  their  liberal  donations  of  engravings  to  the  Archceologia  Cam- 
brensis.  A  sub-committee  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  what  Antiquarian  Societies  the  Journal  of  the  Association 
should  be  sent. 

Afterwards  the  members  visited  the  Museum,  the  church,  and  other 
objects  of  interest  in  the  town. 

On  entering  the  church-yard,  on  the  right  hand,  is  a  large  mass  of 
green  stone,  dissimilar  to  any  stone  found  in  the  locality.  Some 
eminent  geologists  had  examined  it,  and  were  not  able  to  decide  the 
locality  whence  it  had  been  brought.  The  remains  of  iron  plugs  and 
nails  are  visible  on  the  surface.  The  Rev.  H.  Hey  Knight  con¬ 
jectured  that  it  might  have  served  as  a  place  for  notices,  provision 
for  which  would  be  found  in  the  Laws  of  Howell  T)da.  The  only 
certain  fact  was,  that  it  had  been  there  before  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  person.  Mention  was  made  of  another  stone  which  formerly 
stood  by  the  Oak  Inn,  but  which  has  since  been  removed  to  the 
grounds  of  Archdeacon  Clive. 

The  church  next  attracted  the  attention  of  the  visitors.  The  only 
original  portions  are  the  tower  and  chancel.  The  latter  contains  an 
east  window  of  good  Decorated  character,  and  three  others  of  equal 
age.  The  fourth  window,  on  the  north  side,  is  Late  Early  English, 
of  a  pattern  not  commonly  met  with.  The  roof  (which  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  refectory  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey,  Strata 
Marcella,  founded  1170,)  is  panelled,  and  of  Early  Perpendicular 
style  ;  on  what  authority  it  was  stated  to  have  been  transferred  from 
the  neighbouring  abbey  did  not  appear.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  has 
been  raised  to  an  undue  height,  in  consequence  of  the  Powis  vault 
beneath,  so  that  the  present  floor  bisects  a  small  recessed  arch  on  the 
south  side,  (of  the  same  date  as  the  window’s,)  which  is  apparently  a 
single  sedile.  The  church  contains  no  ancient  monuments.  It  has, 
however,  a  very  fine  modern  one  to  the  memory  of  the  late  earl,  from 
the  chisel  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  carving  of  the  foliage  of  the 
mouldings  being  extremely  good.  The  font,  which  is  of  considerable 
size,  is  most  probably  of  the  same  date  as  the  other  old  portions  of 
the  building.  The  pattern  of  leaves  in  bold  relief  at  the  base  is  not 
one  often  met  with  in  fonts  of  that  date.  The  stand  on  which  it  is 
supported  at  present  is  modern.  The  tower  is  well  proportioned,  but 
the  tracery  of  the  windows  has  been  sadly  mutilated,  and  is  probably 
somewhat  later  than  the  chancel.  The  old  nave  was  destroyed  in 
1774,  and  a  new  one  erected,  which  is  a  tolerable  fair  specimen  of 
the  Gothic  of  that  date.  Unfortunately,  from  the  nature  of  the 
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ground,  the  breadth  of  the  southern  aisle  is  nearly  double  that  on  the 
north  side,  so  that  the  chancel  arch  does  not  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
church,  producing  an  awkward  and  disagreeable  effect.  The  chalice 
is  of  solid  gold,  and  was  given  to  the  church  by  Thomas  Davies,  in 
1662,  who  wras  governor  of  the  English  settlements  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  as  a  thank-offering  for  his  preservation  in  so  un¬ 
healthy  a  climate.  The  character  of  the  chalice  is  good,  particularly 
the  stem,  which  might  be  assigned  to  a  much  earlier  date.  The  in¬ 
scription,  after  stating  the  name  and  motives  of  the  giver,  ends  with 
a  very  strong  denunciation  on  anyone  who  shall  attempt  to  steal  it. 
The  Domen  was  next  visited.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  small  fort 
guarding  a  passage  of  the  Severn.  At  its  base  is  a  circular  inclosure, 
surrounded  by  a  bank,  and  an  external  ditch.  Recent  alterations 
have  partially  remade  the  bank,  and  filled  up  much  of  the  ancient 
fosse.  The  fact  of  the  inclosed  space  being  exactly  circular  is  deserving 
of  attention. 

At  two  o’clock  the  members  proceeded  to  Powis  Castle,  where 
they  were  received  in  the  kindest  manner  by  Lord  Powis,  who  ex¬ 
hibited  some  of  the  valuable  contents  of  his  library,  the  state  sword 
of  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  specimens  of  ancient  weapons.  Among 
other  objects  of  interest,  a  small  devotional  cross  of  Byzantine  work 
deserves  especial  mention,  not  only  from  its  being  associated  by  tra¬ 
dition  with  Mary  of  Modena,  who  is  supposed  to  have  given  it  to 
Lady  Lucy  Herbert,  head  of  the  English  convent  at  Bruges,  but 
from  its  exquisite  work.  The  shaft  is  of  white  wood,  carved  with 
the  most  minute  and  elaborate  details.  The  continued  rain  prevented 
any  examination  of  the  outside  of  the  castle,  whilst  the  internal 
arrangements  have  been  so  modernised,  from  the  time  of  James  I. 
downwards,  that  no  traces  of  the  original  arrangements  could  be 
satisfactorily  determined.  At  the  entrance  gate  are  two  remains  of 
portcullis  grooves,  one  of  which  appeared  older  than  the  other.  In 
the  cellars,  Perpendicular  work  still  remains.  The  long  gallery, 
built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  not  only  a  very 
pure  specimen  of  the  cinque-cento  style,  but  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
earliest  instances  of  its  introduction  into  this  country.  After  exa¬ 
mining  the  gallery  and  suite  of  apartments,  the  company  adjourned 
to  the  ball-room,  where  an  ample  luncheon  had  been  provided  by  the 
President.  This  gallery,  now  completely  modernised,  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  portion  of  the  castle,  although  it  is  not  now  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  original  use.  The  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  has  been 
scarped  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  very  singular  wall,  the  top  of 
which  now  serves  as  a  terrace.  At  the  furthest  end  of  this  formerly 
stood  a  tower.  As  the  weather  rendered  hopeless  all  prospect  of  ex¬ 
ploring  the  park,  the  members  and  the  rest  of  the  company  returned 
to  Welshpool. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  Mr.  John  Henry  Parker  made  a  few 
remarks  on  the  present  state  of  Powis  Castle.  The  interior  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  successive 
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alterations  and  improvements  have  been  made  from  that  time  down¬ 
wards,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  external  walls,  which  pre¬ 
sented  no  characteristics  by  which  their  age  might  be  determined,  and 
a  small  portion  which  could  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
little  of  the  original  structure  remained.  Asa  specimen,  however,  of 
the  castles  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  it  was  exceedingly  interesting. 
The  -walls  may  be  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  The  oldest 
portion  was  evidently  the  roof,  on  which  two  or  three  doors  opened 
with  the  Caernarvon  arch.  There  had  been  a  drawbridge,  with  an 
entrance  gate,  probably  of  the  same  early  character;  but,  by  reason 
of  its  plain  character,  and  the  absence  of  mouldings,  it  was  difficult 
to  say  whether  its  date  was  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
The  postern  gate  is  ornamented  with  a  moulding,  which,  with  a  few 
other  mouldings,  and  some  chimneys,  might  be  ascribed  to  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  or  rather  earlier.  The  Italian  work,  which  had 
been  subsequently  introduced,  however  incongruous  with  the  rest  of 
the  building,  was  extremely  good  and  perfect  of  its  kind.  He  need 
not  describe  how  admirably  it  wTas  kept  up  by  the  present  possessor, 
and  that  it  was  much  to  be  wished  that  all  castles  were  as  well  pre¬ 
served.  It  was,  however,  only  in  poor  families  and  districts  that 
they  were  to  look  for  buildings  of  the  middle  ages  preserved  in  their 
original  state.  He  believed  that  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
castle  was  not  older  than  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but,  as  there 
were  no  remains  upon  which  he  could  form  any  decided  opinion,  it 
was  impossible  to  fix  the  date. 

The  Rev.  John  Parker,  in  reference  to  the  remarks  of  his  name¬ 
sake  as  to  the  anomalous  character  of  Powis  Castle,  thought  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  compare  it  carefully  with  that  of  Chirk,  which, 
having  passed  through  a  somewhat  similar  process,  exhibited  the 
same  irregularities  as  the  one  they  had  visited  that  day.  Both  castles 
were,  to  some  degree,  similarly  situated ;  and  he  made  no  doubt,  on 
careful  examination  and  comparison,  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as 
to  the  dates  and  identity  of  the  original  arrangements  in  each  would 
be  arrived  at. 

The  President  said  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  account  for  the 
great  and  necessary  alterations  in  converting  a  fortress  into  a  place  of 
residence.  The  principal  modern  alterations  had  been  made  in  the 
time  of  James  II.,  when  some  of  the  ceilings  were  added.  Then 
came  the  second  period  after  the  Revolution,  when  terraces,  balus¬ 
trades,  leaden  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  were  so  generally  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and,  from  the  arms  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  it  was  clear 
that  these  alterations  were  principally  effected  by  the  third  Earl  of 
Powis.  After  the  year  1088,  the  old,  cumbrous,  French  sashes  were 
introduced,  many  of  which  still  remained.  The  only  alteration  made 
during  the  last  thirty  years  was  the  raising  the  eastern  turret  one 
story,  which  added  much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  building. 
The  old  entrance  through  the  iron  gate  was  not  much  used  at  present ; 
formerly,  before  carriages  came  into  general  use,  persons  rode  along 
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the  northern  side  of  the  castle,  along  the  edge  of  the  moat,  and 
mounted  the  long,  inconvenient  series  of  steps.  The  road  now  led 
through  the  outer  offices,  as  was  also  the  case  at  Vaenor  Park,  where 
the  entrance  was  through  the  stable-yard.  With  reference  to  the 
ancient  work  of  the  sun-dial  terrace,  to  which  Mr.  Parker  had 
alluded  as  being  a  curious  feature  in  the  place,  Mr.  Capability  Brown 
had  proposed  to  his  (the  President’s)  great-uncle  to  destroy  the  rock 
by  blasting,  and  thus  to  level  the  ground  to  one  uniform  surface. 
This  advice,  fortunately  for  the  subsequent  possessors  of  the  castle,  as 
well  as  for  archaeologists,  was  not  taken,  as  the  noble  proprietor  was 
not  willing  to  accede  to  Mr.  Brown’s  recommendation,  unless  that 
gentleman  was  upon  it  when  it  was  to  be  blown  up. 

Mr.  T.  O.  Morgan  next  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  Welsh 
Marches,  and  the  division  of  the  Principality  into  counties.  This 
paper  will  appear  in  an  early  Number  of  the  Arclioeologia  Cambrensis. 

The  Rev.  Rowland  Williams  would  make  a  remark  as  to  the  deri¬ 
vation  of  the  words  “  march  ”  and  “  margin,”  to  which  Mr.  Morgan 
had  alluded.  In  the  first  place,  the  word  “mark,”  a  line,  or  boundary, 
would  be  the  simple  and  natural  root  of  the  word,  and  that  we  find  it 
exemplified  in  the  name  “  marco-manni,”  men  of  the  marches.  It 
had,  however,  been  suggested  that  the  word  might  have  been  derived 
from  the  French  Mareschal.  The  term  chevalier,  in  France,  was 
equally  applied  to  the  gentleman  who  formerly  rode  the  horse,  and  to 
the  smith  who  shoed  it.  We  might  also  find  the  same  root  in 
“  march,”  a  Welsh  word  for  horse.  Glamorganshire,  he  believed, 
was  the  county  in  which  the  feudal  limits  were  more  clearly  defined 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Wales.  There  was  also  a  question  connected 
with  this  subject  worthy  of  consideration ;  was  Monmouthshire  a 
Welsh  or  English  county? 

The  President  remarked  that,  among  the  documents  exhibited  that 
day  at  the  castle,  was  a  commission  from  Charles  II.,  signed  by  the 
Lord  Vaughan,  at  that  time  the  President  of  the  Marches  of  North 
and  South  Wales,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  that  officer  had 
the  same  powers  as  were  now  enjoyed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  granting  commissions  as  representative  of  the  crown. 
With  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  England  and  Wales,  as  con¬ 
stituted  by  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  anxious  to  know  how  the  various, 
and  in  some  cases  striking,  anomalies  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  limits  could  be  explained.  That  which  is 
civilly  in  the  hundred  of  Oswestry,  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  division 
of  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph.  The  diocese  of  Hereford,  which  was 
certainly  an  English  diocese,  extended  further  into  Wales  than  the 
civil  government.  In  this  very  neighbourhood,  Buttinglon,  which 
must  be  considered  part  of  the  parish  of  Welshpool,  was,  until  the 
last  few  years,  under  the  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

Mr.  Morgan  repeated,  that,  by  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  Wales  was 
made  to  consist  of  twelve  counties,  and,  therefore,  Monmouthshire 
was  excluded.  The  jurisdiction,  also,  as  to  issuing  processes  was 
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different  in  England  and  Wales,  and  Monmouth  was  in  this  respect 
treated  as  part  of  England.  In  answer  to  the  question  raised  by 
Mr.  Rowland  Williams  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  “marches,” 
he  quoted,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  view,  the  use  of  the  title  of 
Margrave  among  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Barnwell  believed  that,  in  respect  of  the  English  scholarships 
at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  Monmouthshire  was  invested  with  the 
double  privilege  of  being  considered  Welsh  and  English,  as  natives 
of  that  county,  he  thought,  were  eligible  to  both  foundations. 

Mr.  Wakeman,  as  a  Monmouthshire  man,  contested  that  the 
lordships  constituting  his  county  were  part  of  the  Marches  of  Wales, 
and  he  had  never  heard  of  an  express  Act  of  Parliament  making  it 
English  ground.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that,  under  the  old 
constitution  of  the  great  sessions  of  Wales,  there  was  power  to  try 
Welsh  causes  in  the  nearest  English  county.  Now,  on  no  occasion 
had  any  such  cause  been  removed  to  Monmouth,  but  had  invariably 
been  tried  at  Gloucester  or  Hereford. 

Mr.  Rowland  Williams  questioned  whether  Anglesey  had  always 
been  a  county  by  itself?  Was  it  not  an  island,  forming  part  of 
Caernarvonshire  ? 

Mr.  H.  Longueville  Jones  asserted  that  Anglesey  had  always  been 
a  distinct  county,  and  had  sheriffs  and  county  officers  of  its  own. 

The  Rev.  D.  Davies  gave  an  account  of  the  excavations  at  Caersws. 
This  paper  will  appear  in  an  early  Number  of  the  Archceologia  Cam - 
brensis. 

A  short  discussion  followed  on  the  claims  of  Caersws  to  be  the 
Roman  Mediolanvm,  and  on  the  courses  of  Roman  roads  in  various 
parts  of  Montgomeryshire. 

Thursday,  August  21st. 

Although  the  weather  still  continued  unpropitious,  a  party  of 
members  set  out  to  visit  Llan-y-blodwell.  They  passed  by  the  site  of 
Ystrad  Marchell  Abbey,  close  to  Pool  Quay,  of  which  no  remains  are 
visible,  except  an  earthen  bank,  in  a  field  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road.  The  late  tenant  of  the  farm  pointed  out  to  one  of  the  members, 
some  years  ago,  the  position  of  the  principal  buildings;  but  at  present 
there  is  nothing  to  arrest  the  antiquary,  unless  the  exact  locality  were 
indicated  to  his  notice.  The  members  next  touched  on  Offa’s  Dyke, 
at  Llandysilio,  and  then  reached  Clawdd  Coch,  a  Roman  camp,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Vyrnwy  and  the  Tanat.  All  that  now  remains 
is  the  agger  of  the  camp ;  but  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  locality  at 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  and  the  distance  from  other  stations, 
afford  some  degree  of  plausibility  to  the  conjecture  that  here  may  be 
the  site  of  Mediolanum,  rather  than  at  Caersws,  near  Newtown.  The 
tenant,  however,  stated,  that  no  trace  of  buildings  had  ever  been  ob¬ 
served,  and  the  result  of  the  visit  was  so  far  negative.  The  members 
then  proceeded  to  the  vicarage  of  Llan-y-blodwell,  where  they  were 
received  in  the  kindest  manner  by  the  Rev.  John  Parker,  and  were 
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allowed  to  examine  his  extensive  collection  of  drawings.  This  collec¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  valuable  for  Wales,  since  it  includes  nearly  every 
building  of  importance  in  the  Principality,  with  all  its  architectural 
details.  One  portion  contains  sketches  of  forts,  castles,  &c. ;  another 
of  church  screens ;  a  third,  interiors,  &c. 

After  inspecting  the  church,  the  members  were  entertained  with 
the  greatest  hospitality ;  and,  after  lingering  for  some  time  in  the 
gardens  of  this  singularly  beautiful  spot,  they  proceeded  to  visit  the 
church  of  Llansantffraid.  This  building  has  undergone  extensive 
alterations ;  but  a  few  details  of  the  fourteenth  century  still  remain, 
though  the  greater  part  are  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  Meifod 
was  found  a  curious  and  rather  rude  coffin-lid  of  the  twelfth  century, 
imbedded  vertically  in  the  wall  near  the  font.  The  church  consists  of 
two  aisles,  with  a  good  battlemented  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  all  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Time  did  not  permit  of  a 
visit  to  Guilsfield. 

In  the  evening  the  Committee  met  at  half-past  seven  for  the  dispatch 
of  business. 

The  Chairman  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject,  reported  that  the  following  Societies  had  been  selected  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Journal  of  the  Association  : — 

1.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  London. 

2.  The  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries. 

3.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

4.  The  Kilkenny  and  South-East  of  Ireland  Archaeological  Society. 

5.  The  Breton  Association,  Nantes. 

0.  The  Society  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,  Copenhagen. 

7.  The  Archaeological  Institute. 

8.  The  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  passed  : — 

That  a  Committee,  formed  of  the  two  General  Secretaries,  and  the 
Local  Secretary  for  Monmouthshire,  take  measures  with  reference  to 
the  appointment  of  a  President  for  the  next  year. 

That  the  place  of  meeting  be  Monmouth. 

That  Talbot  Bury,  Esq.,  and  William  Cooke,  Esq.,  be  appointed 
Auditors  for  February,  1857. 

That  the  General  Secretaries  shall  always  place  before  the  Annual 
Meeting  a  list  of  the  members  in  arrear  of  their  subscriptions. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  a  general  balance  sheet,  by  which  it 
appeared  that,  including  a  balance  of  ,£45  9s.  11  gd.,  the  gross  receipts 
were  £334  10s.  l*d.,  and  the  expenditure  £259  5s.  9^d.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £75  4s.  4d.  in  favour  of  the  Association. 

Afterwards,  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  took  place,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Jones,  D.D.,  F.A.S.,  taking  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the 

President.  t 

The  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan  continued  his  paper  on  British  Coins, 
the  reading  of  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  lateness  ot  the  hour 
on  Tuesday  evening. 
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The  Rev.  H.  Hey  Knight  took  exception  to  some  of  the  arguments 
used  in  this  paper,  and  a  short  discussion  ensued. 

Friday,  August  22nd. 

The  weather  this  morning  being  more  promising,  the  members  and 
several  of  the  associates  started  on  a  visit  to  Montgomery.  As  the  day 
advanced,  the  clouds  gradually  disappeared,  so  that  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  drive  was  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  members  passed  by  Sarn-y-bryn-caled,  on  the  flat  near  the 
Severn,  and  went  along  the  road  which  runs  parallel  with  Offa’s  Dyke, 
passing  close  by  Nant  Cribba  Hall,  from  which  an  extremely  good 
view  of  the  Dyke  may  be  obtained.  Close  to  the  Hall  is  the  Moat, 
which  was  carefully  examined.  This  remarkable  work  is  a  projecting 
mass  of  trap,  of  a  somewhat  oval  form,  rising  perpendicularly  thirty 
or  forty  feet.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  moderately  deep  trench,  and  is 
only  accessible  by  one  narrow  path,  affording  an  extremely  strong  site 
for  the  building  which  formerly  occupied  the  summit.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  considerable  remains  existed  of  this  building,  which 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  square  form,  probably  with  circular  bastions 
at  the  corners,  part  of  the  south-eastern  one  at  that  time  remaining. 
Of  this  fragment  the  Avails  were  about  3  feet  high,  between  7  and  8 
feet  thick,  and  inclosed  a  circular  space  of  9  feet  in  diameter.  At 
present  only  few  traces  are  to  be  seen.  Another  intrenchment,  which 
was  not  visited,  is  near  it.  The  history  of  this  place  is  involved  in 
oblivion  ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  post  of  importance,  as  it  commanded 
not  only  that  portion  of  Offa’s  Dyke,  but  looked  into  the  vales  of 
Montgomery,  Severn,  and  Cherbury.  Close  to  Nant  Cribba  Hall  may 
be  seen  a  sepulchral  tumulus,  which,  apparently,  has  not  yet  been 
explored.  On  arriving  at  Montgomery,  the  party  first  visited  the 
castle,  small  portions  of  which  alone  remain.  Some  curious  masonry 
on  the  western  side  attracted  attention,  from  the  manner  in  which 
corbels  were  placed  to  bear  the  upper  part  of  the  wall.  The  castle  is 
situated  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  rock,  with  its  sides  deeply  scarped, 
and  must  have  been,  previous  to  gunpowder,  almost  impregnable.  It 
was  composed  of  an  inner  and  outer  court,  separated  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  open  ground  to  the  south,  by  four  deep  fosses  cut  in  the 
rock.  A  third  court  existed,  but  was  probably  not  so  strongly  pro¬ 
tected,  and  might  have  served  as  a  parade-ground  for  the  garrison. 
About  forty  years  ago  a  large  portion  of  the  ruins  fell.  The  present 
remaining  fragments,  especially  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting, 
are  likely  soon  to  share  the  same  fate,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  support 
the  remains  of  the  tower  on  the  western  side.  The  expense  would  be 
very  trifling,  and  it  is  hoped  the  owner’s  attention  will  be  drawn  to 
the  circumstance.  On  the  hill  opposite,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
commanding  the  castle,  is  a  fine  British  camp,  called  Fridd  Faldwin, 
of  nearly  an  oval  form,  protected  by  two  ditches,  the  innermost  bank 
being  placed  on  the  verge  of  the  hill.  Four  smaller  fosses,  from 
which  there  are  two  entrances  to  the  main  work  on  the  south  side, 
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guard  the  approach.  The  view  from  this  spot  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  finest  in  Wales.  There  are  few  more  picturesque  than 
that  of  the  ruins  of  Montgomery  Castle  in  the  foreground,  with  the 
distant  hills  and  vales  beyond. 

After  leaving  the  hill,  some  of  the  party,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
President,  visited  the  site  of  Black  Hall,  the  birthplace  of  George 
Herbert.  The  house  and  garden  must  have  occupied  the  north¬ 
eastern  angle  of  the  wall  of  the  town,  the  remains  of  which  are  in¬ 
considerable.  Other  portions  of  the  walls  are  in  existence,  but  were 
not  visited.  From  this  an  adjournment  to  the  church  took  place, 
where  Mr.  R.  Kyrke  Penson  explained  the  principal  architectural 
features  of  the  building.  The  church  was  originally  Early  English, 
many  original  portions  still  remaining  in  the  form  of  lancet  windows, 
and  other  traces  of  that  style  being  recognizable  in  the  walls  of  the 
building.  There  are  also  some  piers  of  the  same  character.  The 
roof  is  later,  but  good.  The  doorway  of  the  church  also  deserves 
attention  ;  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  Early  Decorated.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  church  is  the  screen  and  roodloft,  which 
are  nearly  perfect :  the  chancel  stalls,  with  miserere  seats  and  desks, 
still  remain.  Much  of  this  work  is,  however,  disfigured  with  paint, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  rector,  who  takes  a  laudable  pride  in  the 
condition  of  his  church,  will  take  steps  to  remove  it.  A  modern  tower 
of  sham  Gothic  stands  at  the  end  of  the  north  transept, — an  unusual 
position.  This  transept  is  called  by  the  name  of  Brockton,  and  was 
built  by  the  Prior  of  Cherbury  for  the  accommodation  of  the  tenants 
of  Lymore  Manor.  The  south  transept,  which  is  rather  a  side  chapel, 
is  called  the  Lymore  Chancel,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  original  building. 

In  it  is  a  large  monument  to  the  memory  of  Richard,  father  of  Lord 
Herbert,  of  Cherbury;  and  to  the  east  lie  two  effigies,  assigned  to  the 
Mortimer  family,  the  oldest  about  the  date  of  Richard  II.,  the  other 
probably  a  generation  or  two  later. 

From  the  church,  the  members  and  a  large  number  of  visitors 
walked  to  Lymore  Lodge,  where  a  most  hospitable  luncheon  had 
been  provided  by  the  President.  The  house,  built  at  the  latter  end  jr  t. 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  domestic  archi-  ,„f-, . 
tecture  of  that  sera.  Everything  remains  nearly  in  its  original  state,  - 
all  the  rooms  throughout  the  building  retaining  the  original  wainscot  ^VvA 
panelling.  The  oaken  staircase,  with  its  carved  railings,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  it.  After  luncheon,  the  visitors  explored 
that  portion  of  Offa’s  Dyke  which  skirts  the  park,  dividing  the  counties 
of  Montgomery  and  Salop,  and  England  and  Wales.  Being  mostly 
covered  with  trees,  the  Dyke  is  in  good  preservation.  At  one  portion 
the  labourers  had,  without  Lord  Powis’  knowledge,  unfortunately 
levelled  a  small  part  of  it,  partly  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  partly 
to  improve  the  prospect ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  measures  will  be  taken 
for  preventing  any  extension  of  this  destruction.  On  returning  from 
Montgomery,  the  first  object  explored  was  Hen  Domen,  a  small  but 
strongly  intrenched  post,  with  external  defences  in  excellent  preserva- 
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tion  through  the  greater  part  of  the  circuit,  including  a  lofty  mound 
at  the  south-western  extremity.  This  is  probably  one  of  a  line  of 
camps  extending  into  the  Kerry  country,  the  nearest  of  which  is  visible 
from  the  summit  of  the  mound ;  and  it  may  have  formed  part  of  a 
line  of  frontier  works  against  the  Welsh.  The  party  next  examined 
a  Roman  camp,  called  The  Gaer.  This  is  an  extensive  work, 
embracing  nearly  ten  acres.  The  agger  is  much  diminished  from  its 
original  height.  It  would  lie  on  the  road  from  Clawdd  Coch  to 
Caersws,  but  whether  it  was  an  intermediate  resting-place  between 
more  important  stations,  or  was  designed  to  check  the  occupiers  of  the 
British  camp  on  Fridd  Faldwin,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  most  probably 
both  objects  were  intended.  Near  it  is  a  Maen  Hir,  composed  of 
conglomerate,  and  probably  brought  from  Cherbury,  the  nearest  spot 
where  that  rock  is  found.  Two  other  objects  were  in  the  programme 
of  the  excursion,  viz.,  St.  Beuno’s  Stone  and  Luggy  Mount ;  but 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  rendered  it  necessary  to  reach  Welshpool  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  not  visited.  In  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  principal  objects,  members  were  much  assisted  by  the 
kindness  and  intelligence  of  Mr.  Mickleburgh,  who  presented  the 
Association  with  carefully  executed  plans  of  Montgomery  Castle  and 
town,  and  Hen  Domen. 

The  evening  meeting,  owing  to  the  late  return  of  the  members  from 
Montgomery,  did  not  commence  till  half-past  eight,  when  the  President 
took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Babington  gave  an  animated  account  of  the 
excursion  of  the  day. 

The  Rev.  Rowland  Williams  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Early  British 
Church.  The  object  of  it  was  to  rebut  the  insinuations  made  by 
various  authors  as  to  the  reluctance  of  the  West  British  Church  to 
assist  in  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons. 

Mr.  H.  Hey  Knight  followed  with  a  paper  containing  notices  of 
the  different  proprietors  of  Powis  Castle,  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
possessors  to  the  present  Earl, — a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  H.  Longueville  Jones  exhibited  some  maps  of  Edwardan  towns 
in  North  Wales,  and  gave  a  short  lecture  on  the  manner  in  which 
those  towns  had  been  arranged,  remarking  that  there  was  a  great 
similarity  of  plan  between  Caernarvon,  Conway,  Beaumaris,  Flint, 
Rhuddlan,  See.,  and  the  towns  built  by  Edward  I.  in  Aquitaine  and 
Guienne,  called  Villes  Noveles,  and  Bastides.  Caernarvon  and  Flint 
are  the  most  regular  of  the  Welsh  towns  in  their  plan,  and  Montpazier 
of  those  in  Guienne.  A  paper  on  this  subject,  by  him,  had  been 
printed  in  vol.  xiv.  of  the  Annales  Archeolorjiques. 

Mr.  D.  Davies  stated,  that  the  proprietor  of  Linley  Hall  had  placed 
in  his  hands  a  drawing  of  some  recent  discoveries  of  Roman  remains, 
made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  in  Linley  Park, 
and  several  interesting  objects  were  shown  and  explained  to  the 
meeting.  Researches  are  going  on,  and  an  account  of  them  will  be 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association. 
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The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Traherne  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  the 
President  for  the  kindness  his  lordship  had  exhibited  in  promoting 
the  success  of  the  present  meeting,  and  for  his  efficient  conduct  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Babington,  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  seconded  the 
proposal. 

The  President,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  said,  that  he  had  felt 
great  pleasure  in  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Welsh¬ 
pool,  because  he  was  convinced  that  an  institution  of  this  kind  con¬ 
ferred  a  great  benefit,  not  only  in  bringing  into  the  locality  where  it 
met  new  light  to  bear  upon  its  historical  and  ancient  remains,  but 
because  the  contributions  it  collected  from  different  neighbourhoods 
greatly  added  to  the  history  of  the  whole  country,  so  that  the  additional 
knowledge  gained  from  time  to  time  had  accumulated  to  a  considerable 
amount.  He  regretted  that  those  gentlemen  who  had  come  from  a 
considerable  distance  had  been  prevented  by  the  rain  from  seeing  as 
much  of  the  country  and  objects  of  local  interest  as  they  would  have 
done  had  the  weather  been  fine.  On  behalf  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  towns  of  Welshpool  and  Montgomery,  lie  begged  to  thank 
those  gentlemen  who  had  come  so  far  for  their  attendance,  and  for 
the  great  interest  they  had  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the  week. 

Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  O.  Morgan, 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  John  Parker,  of  Llan-y-blodwell, 
for  his  hospitable  reception  of  the  members. 

Mr.  H.  Hey  Knight,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rowland  Williams,  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Archdeacon  Clive  and  the  Local  Committee,  for 
their  valuable  services  and  exertions  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
present  meeting. 

Mr.  Wakeman,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Longueville  Jones,  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  contributors  to  the  Museum,  to  whom  the 
Association  was  much  indebted  for  the  interesting  curiosities  that  had 
been  exhibited. 

These  votes  were  all  duly  acknowledged. 

The  Rev.  John  Edwards,  Rector  of  Newtown,  corrected  an  error 
into  which  Mr.  Longueville  Jones  had  been  led,  in  supposing  that 
the  fine  screen  of  Newtown  Old  Church  was  now  lying  in  the  out¬ 
houses  of  the  rectory.  It  had  been  placed  as  a  reredos  in  the  chancel 
of  the  new  church,  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  principally  defrayed 
by  Mr.  Drew. 

The  President  then  declared  the  meeting  dissolved. 

Saturday,  August  23rd. 

As  most  of  the  members  had  to  travel  a  considerable  distance 
homewards,  few  were  left  this  morning  to  visit  Caer  Digol,  the  in¬ 
spection  of  which  was  to  terminate  the  proceedings  of  the  week. 
Having  crossed  the  Severn  at  Leighton  Ford,  the  party  visited  the 
new  church  of  Leighton,  which  is  so  extremely  picturesque  from  a 
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distance.  On  closer  examination,  however,  these  expectations  of  ex¬ 
cellence  were  not  completed.  The  style  professed  to  be  Early  English ; 
but  the  architect  seemed  to  have  introduced  several  incongruities,  if 
not  anomalies.  The  flying  buttresses  had  nothing  to  support,  and  the 
details  of  the  west  window  had  an  unpleasant  effect,  giving  an  idea  of 
instability.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  munificence  of  the  founder 
of  this  church  has  been  expended  in  details,  which  appear  to  be 
superfluous. 

After  leaving  Leighton  Church,  the  party  ascended  the  mountain 
by  a  steep  and  stony  road,  which  led  them  almost  directly  to  Caer 
Digol.  Unfortunately  a  dense  mist  nuw  settled  upon  the  Long 
Mountain,  excluding  all  view,  and  scarcely  allowing  the  extent  of 
this  fine  earthwork  to  be  seen.  The  work  consists  of  a  lofty  bank, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  and  rather  deep  ditch.  It  is  quite  circular, 
and  seems  tc  have  had  one  entrance,  facing  nearly  towards  the  south. 
Other  openings  exist,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  original. 

The  weather  proving  so  unfavourable,  the  excursionists  descended 
the  mountain,  and  returned  to  Welshpool  by  Buttington,  at  which 
place  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  D.  Phillips  Lewis,  showed  them  over 
his  church,  and  pointed  out  the  curious  font,  which  resembled  the 
capital  of  an  Early  English  column.  Its  elaborate  sculpture,  some 
years  since,  was  completely  obliterated  with  successive  layers  of  white¬ 
wash,  which  was  removed  by  his  predecessor  in  the  cure. 

Other  excursions  were  made  during  the  week  following,  of  which 
some  account  will  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal. 


LAWS  OF  THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

Of  Members  and  their  Election. 

I.  — The  Association  shall  consist  of  Subscribing  and  Corresponding 
Members. 

II.  — All  Members  shall  be  admitted  by  the  General  Secretaries, 
on  the  proposal  of  one  of  the  General  or  Local  Secretaries,  or  of  any 
two  Members,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  at  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

Of  the  Government  of  the  Association. 

III.  — The  Government  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Committee  consisting  of  a  President,  all  who  have  held  that  office  in 
previous  years,  the  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  the  General  and 
Local  Secretaries,  the  Editorial  Sub-Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Committee,  and  twelve,  or  not  more  than  fifteen,  ordinary  Subscribing 
Members,  three  of  whom  retire  annually,  according  to  seniority. 

IV.  — The  President  shall  hold  office* for  one  year,  and  shall  be  re- 
eligible. 

V.  — The  election  for  the  ensuing  year  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  other  Officers  of  the  Association,  and  ordinary  Members  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  made  on  any  day,  except  the  first,  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  by  the  Subscribing  Members  of  the  Association.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  recommend  Members  to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  Any  Sub¬ 
scribing  Member  of  the  Association  is  at  liberty  to  propose  any  other 
persons  in  place  of  those  recommended  by  the  Committee.  Notice 
shall  be  given  on  the  Programme  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  day 
and  hour  at  which  it  is  proposed  that  these  elections  should  take  place. 

VI.  — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  that  body  in  the  absence  of  the  President;  shall  superintend  the 
business  of  the  Association  during  the  intervals  between  the  Annual 
Meetings ;  shall  have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  one  of  the 
Secretaries,  to  authorize  proceedings  not  specially  provided  for  by  the 
Laws,  if  necessity  for  so  doing  should  arise:  a  report  of  his  proceedings 
in  these  respects  to  be  annually  laid  before  the  Committee  for  their 
approval,  or  disapproval. 

VII.  — The  Editorial  Sub-Committee  shall  consist  of  three  Members, 
shall  superintend  all  the  Publications  of  the  Association,  and  report 
their  proceedings  annually  to  the  Committee. 

VIII.  — The  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  fill  up  pro  tem.  all 
occasional  vacancies  that  may  be  caused  by  the  death  or  resignation 
of  the  President,  or  of  any  other  Member  of  the  Committee. 

IX.  — In  all  nominations  made  by  the  Committee,  it  shall  be 
allowable  for  any  Member  thereof  to  demand  a  ballot. 

X.  — No  person  who  is  not  a  Subscribing  Member  shall  be  eligible 
for  election  into  any  office  in  the  Association,  nor  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Committee. 


Of  Subscriptions. 

XI.  — All  Subscribing  Members  shall  pay  ,£1  annually  to  one  of 
the  General  Secretaries,  or  to  those  Local  Secretaries  whose  assistance 
may  be  specially  requested  by  either  of  the  General  Secretaries,  who 
shall  transmit  the  money  to  the  Treasurer,  or  his  Banker. 

XII.  — All  Subscriptions  shall  be  paid  in  advance,  and  become  due 
on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year. 

XIII.  — Members  wishing  to  withdraw  from  the  Association  are 
required  to  give  six  months’  notice  to  one  of  the  General  Secretaries, 
and  to  pay  any  Subscriptions  which  may  be  due  from  them  to  the 
Association. 

XIV.  — All  the  Subscribing  Members  shall  have  a  right  to  receive, 
gratuitously,  all  the  Publications  of  the  Association  which  may  be 
issued  during  the  year  to  which  their  Subscriptions  relate,  together 
with  a  Ticket  giving  free  admission  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 
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XV.  — The  Treasurer  shall  be  required  to  forward,  quarterly,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the  General  Secretaries,  for  their 
guidance,  a  statement  of  finance  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  year. 

XVI.  — The  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  made  up  annually,  to 
December  31;  and,  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  be  convenient,  audited 
by  two  Subscribing  Members  of  the  Association,  to  be  appointed  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting.  A  Balance-sheet  of  the  said  Accounts, 
certified  by  the  Auditors,  shall  be  printed  and  issued  with  the  April 
Number  of  the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis. 

XVII.  — All  bills  due  from  the  Association  shall  be  countersigned 
by  one  of  the  General  Secretaries  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer,  who  shall  pay  the  same  as  soon  as 
may  be  convenient. 

XVIII. — The  Funds  of  the  Association  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
Joint-Stock  Bank,  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association 
for  the  time  being. 

Of  the  Meetings. 

XIX.  — A  Meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  annually,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  Officers,  and  framing  Laws  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Association. 

XX.  — The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  in  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Principality  or  its  Marches,  at  which  the  elections,  the 
appointment  of  the  place  of  Meeting  for  the  ensuing  year,  &c.,  shall 
take  place.  Due  notice  of  this  Meeting  shall  be  given  publicly  by 
one  of  the  General  Secretaries. 

XXI.  — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  with  the  concurrence  of 
one  of  the  Secretaries,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  Special  Meeting, 
when  required ;  and  for  such  Special  Meeting,  a  notice  of  at  least 
three  weeks  shall  be  given,  by  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  each 
Member  by  one  of  the  General  Secretaries. 

XXII.  — At  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence, 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  take  the  chair,  and  in  their  absence 
the  Committee  shall  appoint  a  Chairman  *,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Annual,  or  any  other  General  Meeting,  shall  have  an  independent  as 
well  as  a  casting  vote. 

XXIII. — A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  whole  year  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 

XXIV.  — At  the  Annual  Meetings,  Tickets  shall  be  issued  to 
Subscribing  Members  gratuitously ;  and  to  Corresponding  Members 
and  Strangers,  admitting  them  to  the  Excursions,  Exhibitions,  and 
Meetings,  at  such  rates  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  one  of  the  General  Secretaries,  as  most  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  locality  in  which  the  Meeting  is  to  be  held. 

XXV.  — The  superintendence  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  shall  be  under  the  sole  direction  of  one  of  the  General  Secre¬ 
taries,  in  conjunction  with  the  Local  Secretaries  of  the  district,  and  a 
Local  Committee  to  be  approved  by  him. 
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